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PREFACE 



Thl5 document supports the Lone BflDflfi Program 1987 - 1991 required by 
the federal Library Services and (>onstructlon Act. The design of the Long 
Ranpt Pragrai Includes all federal programs under L.S.C.A. In addition, 
during the development of the Program In 1985 - 1986, the va^^lous Task 
Groups envisioned that with supplemental material, review and revisions, 
the Long Range PrQgram would come to Include other State programs. By 
1991 , the Long EaOfifi Program shoul d reflect as comprehensive a I ibrary 
services program as possible. 

The Long Range Program cannot be an al I I ncl us I ve document. It ts, and 
should remain, a document which includes brief background Information along 
with appropriate subgoals, objectives and tasks, policies, criteria and 
procedures. Therefore, other documents are necessary to supplement the 
Information and action program which comnrlse the basis of the Prograiiji , 
For example, a Committee was established In 1986 to work with the action 
plan concerned with Strengthening Metropolitan Libraries. The planning 
document developed with Committee participation will not. In Itself, become 
part of the Long EuiSlA Program, but will assist In the revision of the 
Metropolitan Libraries action plan as the utilization of the planning 
process proceeds. Other program areas which may develop supplemental 
materials Include literacy, and public library ':on struct I on. 

This document Is Intended to support and supplement, clarify and update, 
not replace, the Long Range ProgramU Title I Pub! Ic Library Areas with 
Inadequate Services** and Title Ml action plans. In addition, the document 
Is Intendeu to assist In meeting the Library Services and Construction Act 
requirement that the Long fiaogs Program and annual program of each State 
Include a statewide resource sharing plan which shall Identify interl ibrary 
and resource sharing objectives to be achieved during the period covered by 
the Long Range Program (P.L. 98-480, Section 304, (a) through (c)*. 
Further, this document Is Intended to be evolutionary and dynamic, and to 
be continually reviewed and updated as necessary. The Long Range Program 
must also be reviewed and revised to reflect the changes recommended by 
this document. 
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"Automated Resource Sh ar ? ng in Massachusetts : Act i v i t i es, F unct i ons 
and Poflcfes Supporting the Long Range Program ^supports the Long Range 
Prngram 1987 - 1991 required by the federal Library Services and 
Construction Act, The design of the Lflna Range Program includes all 
federal programs under L.S.C.A. In addition, during the development of the 
Program In 1985 - 1986, the various Task Groups envisioned that with 
supplemental material, review and revisions, the Long SaOflfi Program would 
come to Include other State programs. This document does not replace the 
Long Range Program ; rather, it provides the necessary information for the 
continuing development and revision of the Program , especially as the 
Program becomes broader to include objectives and activities not 
necessarily supported solely with federal funds. 

This document is interfded to provide a conceptual framework for the 
structuring and activities of a multitype resource sharing library network 
utilizing automated technologies. As a structure, the decentralized 
network Is composed of independent units which serve as access points to 
the Information resources of Massachusetts, New England, and the United 
States. These units, such as circul ation/ILL ( Interl Ibrary loan) clusters 
and dial-up access libraries are themselves linked to one another through 
telecommunications, and through cooperative agreements. Further, the 
document Is Intended as a starting place for librarians, trustees, library 
governing officials and other administrators to consider the concept and 
practicalities of automated resource sharing, and as a guide when questions 
concerning funding considerations arise. 

The purpose of the network is to help librarians to locate, request, 
and receive Information wanted by their patrons as efficiently and 
effectively as possible. Two assumptions are made. First, people have a 
need for all types of information located in all types of sources in all 
types of libraries. Second, lioraries cannot be self-sufficient because 
they lack the financial resources and/or the physical space to acquire and 
store all the materials needed by their patrons to meet their needs. 
Resource sharing provides libraries with a means to meet those needs. 

While It is important, and necessary, for all libraries to be resource 
sharers. It shoulc be emphasized that resource sharing and interl ibrary 
loan are not substitutes for provision of basic library services, and are 
.lot substitutes for local collection development. All libraries have a 
responsibility to provide basic services and to acquire materials needed 
regul ar I y by thel r patrons. Resource sha- i ng is i ntended to suppi ement 
basic library services. Libraries cannot and should not depend upon 
resource sharing to totally meet the needs of all of their users. 

It should also be noted that not all libraries want, or have a need, 
to automate. V/hether or not to automate a library function remains a Ic^al 
decision. 

The basis of the network is the development, continuation, and linking 
of machine-readable databases and physical access points Into the 
information resources of the state's libraries. In Its simplest form, an 
access point, such as a circulation control/ILL cluster or dial-up access 
library. Identifies which library owns a desired Item. Requesting and 
receiving that Item may occur at the access point or through the user^s 
local library* Not all libraries will become access points, although It Is 
planned that such ••non-access*' libraries will have Indirect access to 
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infomational '-osourues through access I \ hra^'\es. In the network concept, 
access points jtilize automated means to locate materials, ascertain 
availability status if possible, and request the items. In the future, 
delivery may become more automated as machine-readable formats evolve, and 
Improved facsimile machines are Introduced, The point Is that the 
netwr.k's purpose Is to locate Information resources and provide for their 
sharing using automation as an effective and efficient process - a means to 
an end. The network Is not to become a bank of computers. 

This document is a revision and update of the automation plan approved 
by the 3oard of Library Commissi oners In 1983. Since that time, access 
points have increased in number, resource sharing activities have been 
modified, and technology has increased in Its sophistication and, in many 
cases, decreased in cost. A revision was necessitated because of the 
changes in automated resource sharing over the past four years. For 
example, the 1983 plan included a microcomputer-based network component 
called the INC (Information Network Center). Its purpose was essentially 
the same as the dial-up access library. However, the INC's microcomputer 
was to be shared by two or more libraries. It was envisioned In 1982-3 
that the Initial cost of a microcomputer system at approximately $7,000 
would Increase, and many individual libraries would not be able to afford 
to acquire or maintain one on their own. That prediction was completely 
wrong, and the concept of several libraries needing to share a 
microcomputer has been dropped. Other instances exist which required the 
1933 plan be updated to take advantage of emerging technologies, such as 
C0-R0f4 and telefacsimile. 

Users* and Libraries* Needs 

People* s need for Information in our complex society Is growing and 
becoming more obvious. In a society that is becoming increasingly 
information dependent, there are few libraries, however well-funded and 
managed, that are capable of meeting all the information needs of their 
constituents. 

There is Increased access to information for library users when 
libraries agree to cooperate with each other to share their resources. 
Resource sharing is no longer supplemental to local library operations, but 
has become a basic element. A network of resource sharing cooperatives 
would increase the t^f fecti veness of locally-based efforts, particularly 
when founded upon use of automated technologies. 

The Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners in approving the 
Massachusetts Long Range Program 1937 - 1991 reaffir^ied the overall goal 
developed In 1977 for libraries in the Commonwealth to meet the needs of 
users. The spirit and intention of this stated goal provides the necessary 
framework with which to begin, and continue, the design of a resource 
sharing network: 

To provide every resident of Massachusetts with equal 
opportunity of access to that part of the total Information 
resource which will satisfy Individual educational, workli.i, 
cultural, eid lelsure-tlne needs and Interests, regardless 
of Individual location, social or physical condition, or 
level of Intellectual achlevsMnt. 

Therefore, one of the objectives related to the overall goal for 
meeting needs Is concerned with resource sharing: 
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Librarians acknowledge the Impossibility of maintaining comprahensive 
collections and of providing totally comprehensive services to their users 
based upon a single llbrary^s resources. The rate of increase in both the 
boundaries of knowledge and the complexity of information over the past 
several decades has put an end to the era In which any library could 
seriously aspire to complete self-sufficiency. 

Librarians have lon^ -33lized that service to their patrons can be 
markedly improved through resource sharing arrangements among libraries in 
order to provide the user with access to resources beyond the local 
collection. Therefore, the emphasis of meeting the users' information 
needs is shifting from local possession (ownership) of resources to access. 
The concept of expanding access through sharing resources has become 
central to planning in nearly every type of library. 

Often the cooperation among libraries for resource sharing purposes, 
particularly when automated technologies are applied, is referred to as 
••network I ng**. 

The goals of networking reflect those of resource sharing - Increased 
access. Improved user sen ices, and the ability to cope with the increased 
availability of informational materials Generally, the objectives of a 
resource sharing cooperative can be summarized briefly: 

1. shared access to collections (through expanded interllbrary loan 
and borrowing privileges); 

2. coordinated collection development to avoid unnecessary duplication 
of materials and to broaden the scope of the total shared 
col lection; 

3. shared access to bibliographic data; and 

4. devel opment of techn ical expert i se of staff members through 
continuing education. 

The primary reason to utilize automation for resource sharing is that 
computers provide the necessary processing capabilities required for 
effective and efficient retrieval in terms of response time, storage 
capacity, and the necessary linkage and switching between components. 
Problems of information access are alleviated and rhe speed in receiving 
information is improved when computer and telecommunications technologies 
are empi eyed. 

Essentially, resource sharing networks provide collectively three 
act i V i 1 1 es re I ated to the goa I s of i ncreased access and i mprovement of 
serv ices: 

-cataloging/ ILL services - database fUes of shared machine-readable 
bibliographic records which are created by libraries during the 
cataloging process and which Indicate library ownership; these files 
may be searched for interllbrary loan purposes. 

-rofarenca/source database services - database files which provide the 
searcher w I th b I b 1 1 ogr aph I c c I tat i ons and/or abstracts of resources 
Indexed In the database; with full text, such as articles;; or with 

Q 
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current news stories. These databases are not necessarily based upon 
cataloging data. In addition, a user may not necessarily need to use 
Interlfbrary loan to receive the actual Information sought because the 
full text of the information desired may be available online or 
through a supplier which provides, rather than loans, a copy of the 
Information. 

-circulation/ ILL services - database files of machine-readable 
bibliographic records which not only indicate ownership but also 
current availability (on the shelf and available for loan, in 
circulation, on the shelf for reference use, etc to the requester. 

Principles 

These principles are considered basic to the resource sharing network 
in Massachusetts: 

1. Each Individual has the right to access the Information that rreets his 
or her needs. 

2. Each library has an obligation to strive to provide services and to 
develop resources which meet the needs of their users as frequently as 
possible at least a majority of the time. Resource sharing is 
intended only to supplement the provision of loc3l library services and 
the development of local resources. It should not replace either. 
Further, automated resource sharing is a meens to an end - to assist the 
librarian and/or the user to locate material and/or information which 
helps to meet their particular need - and is not an end in Itself. 

3. All network services should be provided at a level of operation as close 
to the user as possible. A local library should be the user's most 
efficient and appropriate service center. Therefore, network services 
should be provided through libraries as often as possible. The network 
should support local library services, not compete with them. 

4. The objectives of the resource sharing network should be realized 
without negative Impact to the missions of participating libraries, 
although their methods of operation invariably Tiay be adjusted. All 
libraries have a responsibility to collect the materials needed 
regularly by their own constituents. Hesource sharing is not a 
substitute for local acquisition, only a supple^nent. 

5. It is essential that the network enable individual libraries to maximize 
the gains of resource sharing while allowing for local flexibility; 
network members should understand and recognize existing individual 
constraints. 

6. The resource sharing network should be built upon existing cooperative 
systems and existing library strengths. New resource sharing systems, 
built upon strong Individual library collectiopo and services, should 
evolve where existing cooperatives are no longer effective. The network 
should not compete with existing arrangements, but rather Improve, 
redirect, and extend those already In existence and offer alternative 
approaches which will prove more valuable and useful. 

7. Networking Is not free. Besides equipment and material costs, staff 
time Is necessary to provide shared services. Therefore, each 

^ participant must be able to balance benefits with Investment. This 
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balance need not be -neasured solely in the traditional inter I ibrary , oan 
concept of net bor'-owing versus net lending of materials. Attention also 
should be given to the increased benefits of improved access to more 
resources. A cost-benefit analysis is an appropriate methodology to 
study the benefits of network investment. 

8. The financial and fiscal basis of the continued operation of network 
components must depend upon local rather than federal, ctate^ and 
private funding sources. Local funding sources include assessed 
membership fees, cost recovery/reimbursement fees, and allocations from 
the member institutions. Governmental and private gran+s and 
Intermittent local fundraising are unreliable as a financial base since 
they are more apt to change annual ly. 

9. Resource sharing efforts should not be limited to within the State. 
When and where economically, technically, and politically feasible and 
desirable, the State's resource sharing network and Its related sorvlces 
should overcome geo-pol itical boundaries, broadening access into the 
total Information resources of the region and the nation. 

Mission Statement and Activities 

After exploring the Issues of needs assessments, resource sharing, 
networks, the role of automation In networking, and barriers to networking, 
a mission statement for developing an auvomated resource sharing library 
network In Massachusetts Is necessary to serve as a framework for network 
activities: 

f:irsiON 

Develop cost^ffecifve methods of resource sharing that 
will Increase access to the Information resources needed 
by Massachusetts residents by promoting cooperative 
efforts among libraries of various types and by 
reducing barriers to networking. 

One of the purposes for applying automation to library operations is 
to increase the opportunities for residents to access the sources they 
require to meet their informational needs. Networks have evolved as 
resource sharing mechanisms which provide the capability for effectively 
and efficiently increasing access to information resources at the broadest 
level through databases of machine-readable records* 

The library network concept for 'lassachusetts is based upon the 
I inking, usual ly through telecommunications, of its various decentral ized 
components. Those components Include: 

1. the clusters and their members 

2. Those libraries with the capability and permission to access the 
cluster*s bibliographic databases using a microcomputer 

3. members of bibl lographlc util Ities and/or bib 1 1 ©graphic service 
centers 

4. the Regional Public Library Systems 

5. library cooperatives utilizing automated technologies In their 
functions to create and/or access databases, such as union lists of 
serials 

6. standalone circulation (or online catalog) systems 
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The network is designed to increase access to resources based uDOn a 
decentralized structure composed of Independent cooperative systems of 
various types telecommunicating with other cooperatives to: locate needed 
material (documents and/or bibliographic citations); ascertain availability 
status (If technologically feasible); and to place requests for the desired 
Items, Material Is delivered through conventional methods although 
telefacsimile and digital transmission or other electronic means should be 
considered, depending upon technology, costs, effectiveness, and need. For 
jsers, the resource sharing network, with Its local basis and decentralized 
access can provide accnss to the full scope of inforrration resources to 
meet their needs. 



Activities related to the Mission Statement are: 



1. Develop access points into Informational resources, and 
develop and link databases to provide greater access 
opportunities to resources. 

A. develop machine-readable databa5,es to Improve access through 
catalogi ng/ ILL services 

B. develop serial databases through NELINET and the New England 
Union List of Serials (NE'JLS) project 

C. Increase access to reftrrence/ source database services, and 
develop other specific purpose databases as app'^oprlate 

D. expand participation in online circul atlon/ILL control systems 
where it is technically and economically feasible, and develop 
new systems where they are needed 

E. increase access into the cluster*? bibliographic databases for 
libraries In tne Commonwealth 

F. Increase access into tne clusters* databases for llbra-y users 

G. facilitate access between standalone databases and cluster 
databases, and between standalone computer databases. 

H. Increase access 1o other databases of informational resources 

I . expl ore increasi ng access to i nformational resources through 
shared. Integrated systems 

J. Increase access into informational resources and improve system 
cost effectiveness and efficiency by exploring and implementing 
remote distributive processing systems 

2. Facilitate existing document request and delivery 
procedures* 

A. faci I itate docum^jnt request procedures 

The most efficient manner in which to trans'nit an interlibrary 
loan request is by sending a request electronically to the 
identified owning library. Whenever possible, libraries should 
submit interlibrary loan requests In an electronic format. 

B. faci I Itate document delivery procedures 

The document delivery mode chosen to fill a request should 
utilize the fastest, least expensive, and most reliable means 
of Information transmission available. 



3« Develop an ongoing education program on resource 
sharing. 



Standards 



Standards are necessary In any cooperative effort. In the automated 
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resource sharing network, standards i i I be adopted to facilitate the 
coordination of resource sharing in a network environment by ensuring 
compatlbl I ity. 

Bibliographic control consists of those activities which arc necessary 
to create and organize rocords Identifying and describing library 
materials. If the objective is to shar^ resource access points (clusters, 
libraries dlallng-lnto a cluster, participants of bibliographic utilities, 
etc,, a method of communicating bibliographic data Is needed. By 
standardizing tho structure, content designation, and data content of the 
records (as with the U.S. MARC forTiat used by the Library of Congress), a 
high degree of compatibility can be achieved. 

Elements of the interlibrary loan request form should be agreed to in 

the cooperative agreements between Clusters, between a cluster and those 

libraries using dial-up means to access the cluster, and between other 
access points as necessary. 

Standards utilized within the network will be evolutionary as the 
technology and the network develop. The Network Advisory Cofwnlttee and 
Board of Library (>xnmissio.iers* staff will continually monitor standards 
policies and operations. 

The -^ost succe«?sful resource sharing cooperatives are those in which 
member libraries have made significant commitments with funds from their 
operating budgets and which view the cooperative services as an integral 
part of their essential operations. 

Because of the financial unpredictability of categorical grants, local 
network participants must be responsible for the system's operational 
costs. Only those clusters and other cooperative efforts that can be 
maintained without grant money will be viable in the long run. 

The primary source of revenue for maintaining clusters and other 
cooperative projectb will be membership fees paid by libraries from their 
operating budgets. Federal funds administered by the 3oard of Library 
(Commissioners are not used to support ongoing operations. State funds 
provided to the regional public library systems may be applied towards 
maintaining and/or operoting sny cooperative project, such as a cluster or 
a union list of serials, or for any pLi pose as determined in thp annual 
PI ans qI Serv ice a. id related budgets. 

services between clusters, and between clusters and libraries using 
microcomputers to access cluster databases, can be cost 
recoverab I e/re imbur sab I e subject to state and I oca I I aws and cooperat i ve 
agreements. Being charged for loans can be a problem to I ibrarles. What 
often occurs is that i Ibrarles will bypass those I ibrarles chargi ng for 
loans, thereby putting more stress on libraries with liberal lending 
policies. It Is unfortunate that libraries have a need to charge fees at 
all However, It is an Ideal situation In which a library borrows as much as 
It loans, and It Is the reality of many Institutions that fees must be 
charged. 

Governanoi 

Governance, In the context of a library network. Is concerned with the 

o V? 
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relationships a-nonj t,ie particloants and institutions with respect to 
accessing the inforrr..'3rional resources, communication between access points, 
and document requesv and delivery systen^s. Governance permits those -ing 
the network to exprers their Interests and concerns, and to estcabllsh goals 
and objectives as wel I as the pol icies by which goals and objectives are to 
be achieved. 

It Is recommended that coopc'^i^I ves formally organize themselves under 
articles of Incorporation. '-^pc : I f leal I y , liorary cooperatives In 
Massachusetts should organize j^selves as non-stock, non-profit 
corpo; ^tlonr under Chapter 180 of 'la^idChusetts General Laws. In addition, 
all library cooperatives should flie for federal tax ^/empt status under 
Internal Revenue regulation 501 (c) (3). 

further. It Is recommended that I Ibrary • artlclpatlon in resource 
sharing efforts (such as ci rcul atlon/ !LL con rol systems, accessing a 
cluster via dial-up, a union list of serial' cooperative, utilizing a 
bibliographic utility, etc. with other libraries, vendors, service 
providers, state government or others) be; based upon formal written 
agreements or contracts minimally defining Individual and cooperative 
responslbl I Itles. 

Legislation 

To facilitate automated resource sharing In the Commonwealth, It Is 
recommended that at least two legislative proposals be studied, drafted, 
and filed with the General Court. 

f. Reimbursement of Inter library Loan Net Lenders 

Legislation which will provide partial reimbursement to Interl Ibrary 
loan net lenders excluding i ntra-c I uster interl ibrary loan should be 
drafted and filed. Such legislation should be regulated by the Board of 
Library Commissioners - for example, what constitutes an In+erl ibrary loan, 
how and what statistics are to oe kept, establishing a minimum Interl Ibrary 
loan activity level and determining the ratio of the number of Items loaned 
to the number of Items borrowed in order to qualify for partial 
reimbursement, etc. The Beard of Library Commissioners should charge the 
Network Advisory Committee with preparing a draft of the proposed 
legislation for appro^^^l by the Board of Library Commissioners. 

2. Amending Cable (Crjimunlty Antenna Television Systems) Legislation 

Legislation which would permit i nter-mun i c i oa I linkages of CATV 
systems for the purpose of data communlcaTlcns should be drafted and filed. 
The Board of Library Commissioners should charge the Network Advisory 
Committee wl'*"h preparing a draft of the proposed legislation for approval 
by the Board of Library Canml ssloners. 

3. Non-Resdient Use of Public Libraries 

The Board of Library Commissioners has, over the years, advocated for 
the passage of legislation which would provide partial compensation to 
public libraries with a high ratio of non-resident circulation. With 
passage of such this legislation In 1987, the Board of Library 
Commissioners will pursue the effort to establish a state budget account to 
support this program. 
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Automated resource sharing in Massachusetts Is based upon 
telecommunications linkages between libraries and computer systems, between 
computers systems, and in many cases, between libraries. It is not an 
exaggeration to state that automated resource sharing is almost totally 
dependent upon these telecommunication linkage's because of the 
decentralization of te various network components. 

Telecommunications is of critical Importance to resource sharing 
efforts. Two issues usually arise when discussing telecommunications and 
Its Impact on resource sharing - costs and reliability. Inefficianc/ in 
appi y Ing tel ecommuni cat ions tecnnology and procedures hampers effective 
resource sharing and seriously sffects costs. 

To improve telecommunications costs and reliability, any cluster which 
receives funding administered through the Board of Library Commissioners 
for telecommunications equipment should have in plao) a telecommunications 
conf iguratlon which uti I izes as few I ines as possid e between and among 
cluster members and the central site, and should have a configuration which 
can bypass temporarl lyfai I ed (fours hours or more) telecommunication links 
so that a library still has no less than 201? of Its terminals (libraries 
with four or less terminals should have at least one terminal) onnected 
online In realtime to the central site. 

Distributive remote processing may reduce telecommunications costs and 
decrease (or at least maintain) the usage of the computer processor at the 
central site, alleviating the need for additional computer processors to 
handle Increases In transaction loads. Each cluster should explore the 
possibility of Implementing a distributive system involving the central 
site and remote cluster participant. 

Collection Devolopment and Management 

As stated in the Principles, each I ibra'"y has an obligation to strive 
to provide services and to develop resources which meet the needs of their 
users as frequently as possible at least a majority of the "Mn^e. 
Resource sharing Is Intended only to supplement the provision of local 
library services and the development of local resources. It must not 
replace either. Further, automated resource sharing is a means to an end • 
to assist the librarian and/or the user to locate material and/or 
information which helps to meet their particular need - and is not an end 
in itself. 

Resource sharing and automated technologies nay be applied toward 
expanding and Improving two of the library's primary functions - collection 
development and collection management. Resource sharing facilitates access 
to Informational sources which may impact upon collection development in an 
Individual library, or upon a cooperative group of libraries Individually 
and collectively. Automated systems may be utilized to provide library 
managers with pertinent Information concerning collection use and resource 
sharing activities. 

The benefits of cooperative or coordinated col lection development 
arrangements among libraries provide for some or all of the following 
options: greater selectivity In some areas; coordination of library 
materials storage and preservation activities to reduce unwanted redundancy 
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or unintended duplication jf offort among libraries; and iJentif teat ion of 
a group of libraries committed to collecting for specific subject, format, 
or linguistic areas on which other libraries could rely in a coordinated 
collection development and resource sharing environment 

A cl uster-w i de col I ect i on devel opment project us i ng the i nf ormat i on 
from the existing automated system illustrates that the application of 
management inforfnation systems to collection development and management has 
become more practical with the introduction of computer systems in 
libraries. Such management decision systems can supply data on usage, 
cost, age, subject, and publisher distributions, as well as other 
characteristics of the existing collection and new acquisitions. 

Another contribution of automation to collection development and 
management is the dramatic improvement of access to rare, unique or 
valuable resources. Currently such materials must be carefully preserved 
and/or access limited because of the fragile nature of the item or because 
of its value. However, if the item's information and character (typology, 
illustrations, etc.) can be captured through optical disk technology, such 
as the videodisc, the original can be preserved and appropriately stored 
while the digital duplicates are widely made available for use. There are 
numerous methods which employ automated technologies In the process of 
materials preservation. For example, an Item's Information and character 
(typology, illustrations, etc.) can be captured through optical disk 
technology, such as the videodisc, and the original can be preserved and 
appropriately stored while the digitdl duplicates are made widely available 
for use. Preservation of the item, and the inclusion of ownership 
Information In one or many databases, serves to Increase access to the 
resource. 

Role of the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners 

The Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners is the s^ate agency 
possessing the statutory authority and responsibility for library 
development In the Commonwealth. In this position, the Board initiates, 
establishes, and exercises primary leadership for, and direction of, the 
Commonwealth's effort to develop and improve library resources and 
services. 

The Board of Library Commissioners has the responsibility and 
legislative mandate to plan, develop, establish, implement, coordinate, 
monitor, and evaluate an automated resource sharing, multitype library 
network for the Commonwealth. It Is recommended that the rol3 of the Board 
in relation to the network be: 

1. to implement the automated resource sharing network program by 
assuming responsibilities for the overall development and 
coord i nat I on of network act i v i 1 1 es and aspects of the network as 
appropr late. 

2. to draft and fropose legislation and seek funding to facilitate the 
development and growth of the network. 

3. to act upon the recommendations of the Statewide Advisory Council 
on Libraries (SACL) as applicable to the LflOfl Range Program or 
activities and aspects of the network. 

The Network Advisory ComnlttM (NAC) ^ ^ 

ID 
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The Network Advisory Committee has bee^ established to assist the 
Board in f+s communication function by serving as a standing Committee of 
representatives from all types of libraries and resource sharing efforts. 
As an Issues forum, the NAC will assist the Board In Identifying Issues 
related to resource sharing actlvltle:^^ and work towards their resolution. 
Further, the NAC will assist the Soard In developing and Implementing an 
evaluation process of the progress that the various network components have 
made toward Increasing access to Informational sources and Improving 
services to the State's residents. 

Evaluatlofk 

Evaluation Is necessarily an ongoing activity of the network. The 
Network Advisory Committee shall be responsible for developing network 
performance criteria measures and utilizing evaluation techniques to 
apprise the Board of Library Commissioners of network performance and worth 
and offer appropriate recommendations. 



It should be emphasized that this document Is Intended to be evolutionary 
and dynamic, to be reviewed and revised regularly. Several Important 
Issues, such as collection management and development, clarifying and 
def Ining roles ?nd responslbl I Ities, document request and del I very, and 
preservation of materials for resource sharing purposes are not yet fully 
developed and require additional study. Relevant aspects of this document 
will be revised as the Issues are clarified and policies, procedures, and 
recommendations developed. 




MAJO^R RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Mission Statement should be reaffirmed and the revised Statement of 
Related Activities should be adopted: 

Develop cost-effective methods of resource sharing 
that will Increase access to the Information 
resources needed by Massachusetts residents by 
promoting cooperative efforts among libraries of 
various types and by reducing barriers to 
n(»tworkl ng. 



• 



1. develop access points Into Informational resources, and develop and 
link databases to provide greater access opportunities to resources 

All libraries are encouraged to convert their '^^1 dings Into machine- 
readable form through a utility or by using anotner process, service or 
product. (Chapter 10, p. 1, 1.1) 

The following minimum activities should be oftared by a bibliographic 
utility or service center to be considered a? providing catalog! ng/ILL 
services: 

a« online In realtime access to machine-readable bibl logrsphlc 
records from various sources Including the Library of Congress 
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and from original cataloging from participating libraries 

b. supports AACR I I 

c. supports full riARC format 

d. provides access to the bibliographic records of all participating 
libraries Including local holdings Information 

e. supports standard, ASCII terminals and microcomputer-based dial 
access with common terminal emulations 

f. supports query by search key (author, title, and others) 

g. supports online entry of interllbrary loan requests through an 
Interllbrary function module 

h. provides union list capability by definable parameters 

i. can be interfaced with local circulation control /onl i ne systems, 

(Chapter 10, p. 2, 1.1.1) 

All cl usters which have received in excess of 50% of the costs 
associated with the acquisition and/or upgrade of the central site computer 
system should uti I Ize a bibi iographic uti I ity or bibl iographic service 
center as the primary or secondary source of machine-readable records. It 
is recommended that clusters consider establishing centralized cataloging 
centers to facilitate conversion of participating libraries* acquisitions 
through bibliographic utilities. (Chapter 10, pp. 2-3, 1.1.2; Chapter 15, 
pp. 5,8) 

It IS Important that clusters develop and maintain telecommunications 
linkages with bibliographic utilities for conversion. An Interface may be 
needed for the online in realtime transfer of machine-readable 
bibliographic records processed during conversion. Therefore, clusters may 
request funding, as available and feasible, for the capital costs of 
developing an online In realtime interface for conversion purposes with 
bibliographic utilities recognized as such. (Chapter 10, p. 30, 1.11.3) 

(Cooperative library groups receiving funds from the Board of Library 
Commissioners in excess of 50% of the costs associated with the central 
site clrculation/lLL control system or equipment upgrade should agree to 
Install a system that supports AACR2; accepts, retains, and outputs records 
in the U.S. MARC format; and can support necessary bibliographic authority 
control. Libraries receiving funds administered through the Board of 
Library Commissioners to access the clusters* bibliographic databases 
should agree to convert their ongoing acquisitions utilizing the U.S. MARC 
format and AACR2. (Chapter 11, p. 1) 



1 . Any cooper at ing group of libraries receiving funds 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners for 
50% or more of the costs associated with central site 
cl rculation/ILL control systems or equipment upgrado should 
have a full U.S. MARC record format bibliographic database. 
Library clusters which have, or plan to have, less than the 
full U.S. MARC record format as their database will not be 
considered for funding. (Chapter 13, p. 3) 

2. Resource sharing cooperatives should adopt standardized 
holdings statements as they become available and should 
strongly encourage vendors to Incorporate the standards Into 
their systems. ^Chapter 11, p. 1) 
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To assist retrospective data conversion for libraries In 
Massachusetts, ccx)peratlng library groups receiving funds through the Board 
of Library Commissioners for 50% or more of the costs associated with the 
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central site system or equipment upgrade should allow, for a period of ti^^e 
and u:ide»* conditions as specified on the contractual agreement between the 
cluster and the Board of Library Commissioners, network participants to 
copy the database at their cost for use in their own conversion projects. 
However, such an effort should be considered within the issue of copyright 
protections claimed at the time by OCLC. No cluster will be required to 
provide all or part of its database for copying by another network 
participant If OCLC claims 5t would infringe upon their copyright, whether 
or not the copying and transfer of the database would, in actuality, 
violate copyright, (Chapter 15, p. 3) 

OCLC/NEL INt'T or UTLAS, Inc. are recommended as bibliographic 
utilities. (Chapter 15, p. 5) 

The Board of Library Commissioners will consider cluster requests for 
portions of the capital funds, as available and appropriate, directly 
related to making a bibliographic utility and/or cluster's cl rcul ation/ ILL 
control system's da"^abase more accessible for I ibraries to util ize for 
conversion and interlibrary loan purposes, (Chapter 10, p. 3, 1.1.5; 
Chapter 15, p. 9) 

Retrospective conversion of collections of a general nature is the 
responsibility of the local library. Retrospective conversion of special 
collections considered unique in content will be considered for State 
funding (as available) for cluster participants. Library cooperatives 
which include public libraries as full members will be considered for State 
funding, as available and appropriate, if the converted machine readable 
records would be made accessible through a bibliographic utility and/or a 
cluster system. (Chapter 10, p. 3, 1.1.3; Chaprer 15, p. 4) 

Conversion of current acquisitions is a local responsibility. (Chaoter 
10, p. 3, 1.1.4) 

To provide Increased access to th j ^»£ULS union Tst of serials for all 
libraries, it Is recommended that NEULb participant? i^ake their offline 
union list products available to other libraries on a cost recovery basis. 
Offline products include lists in print forrrat and CD ROM. (Chapter 10, 
p. 4, 1.2.1) 

It is recommended that the Board of Library Comni ss loners encourage the 
development of an offline combined union list of serials of 
Massachusetts NEULS participants on CD ROM, to be Tiade available to all 
libraries on a cost recovery basis. A printed version is considered to 
be impractical because of the size. (Chapter 10, p. 4, 1.2.1) 

There are other union list of serials projects in addition to those on 
NELINET's NEULS. To expand the holdings of the NEULS database to be as 
comprehensive as possible, other union list of serials projects will be 
cons i dered for fund I ng by the Board of L i br ary Commi ss i oners i f the 
converted bibliographic records are also Included in a NEULS database. 
(Chapter 10, p. 4, 1.2.2) 

Libraries are encouraged to explore reference/source database 
searching. The Board of Library Commissioners will consider requests for 
capital funding, as available from State sources, for a microcomputer, 
modem, terminal emulation software and Initial training to Initiate 
reference/ source database services. Funds will not be available for any 
continuing or operational costs associated with the searching process. 
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(Chapter 10, p. 3, 1 .5) 



Expand participation in online ci rcul atlon/ ILL control systems where 
it Is technically and economically feasible, and develop new systems where 
they are needed. (Chapter 10, p. S, 1.4) 

Because of the Importance of ci rcul ation/ ILL control system clusters in 
facilitating resource sharing, existing clusters should be expanded in 
size and scope to include more libraries as participants when and where 
It is feasible, considering hardware, software, and other factors. 
(Chapter 10, p. 6, 1.4) 

When it Is not feasible to include more participants in existing 
clusters, new, shared on I ine ci rcul ation/ !LL control system clusters 
should be encouraged and developed, (Chapter 10, p, 8, 1.4) 

The Board of Library Commissioners should provide state and federal 
funding, as available and feasible, for the capital costs associated with 
establishing or upgrading the central site computer system of a 
c I rcu I at i on/ I LL control system cluster to increase the number of 
participating libraries as access points, or for the establishment of new 
clusters when necessary. Funds can only he used for the central site 
computer system and software, its InstallaMon, and the training of 
personnel. Funds will not be provided for equipment, software, or for a 
service which serves the needs of an Individual institution. Funds will 
not be provided for central site preparation costs, nor for the operations 
of the cluster. Federal funds cannot be applied toward telecommunications 
equipment. (Chapter 10, p. 3, 1.4.1) 

Clusters should not be established without assistance from a 
consultant experienced in the process. Cooperatives planning to establish 
a cluster may apply for federal funding administered through the Board of 
Library Commissioners for a consultant to assist In planning the cluster, 
tne development of system specifications and the issuance of the Request 
for Proposals, vendor negotiations, and system acceptance testing. (Chapter 
10, p. 8, 1.4.2) 

Library cooperatives applying for funding from any source administered 
by the Board of Library Commissioners to establish or expand a cluster 
circul ation/ ILL control system should consider the following requirements 
as minimum criteria when selecting a vendor's system. 

a. should be capable cf accepting, maintaining and outputting a U.S. 
MARC record 

b. provides the member libraries with inventory control of library 
material through an automated circulation control function 

c. provides bibl iographic and holdings information about material s 
owned by cluster members 

d. facilitates interllbrary loan and resource sharing by having the 
capability of providing online availability status Information of 
the materials in the database to all libraries belonging to the 
cluster 

e. should be capable of providing mult I •tier I ntra**cl uster searching 
within the database. For example, the system should be able to 
minimally display the holdings of Individual libraries, then a 
second le/el of hoi dl ngs of other I I brar les as spool fled In 
parameter tables, and then a third level In which the holdings of 
all cluster libraries are displayed^ 
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f. should have an 3lectronic nessageing facility for infra-cluster 
messages such as fnterliDrary loan requests 

g. should have an online public access catalog capability 

h. system should be capable of generating various statistical reports 
Including non-resident circulation for public libraries 

I. system should be physically expandable to accommodate additional 
libraries and functionally expandable to accommodate additional 
appi icatlons software 
J. system should be capable of providing communication gateways to 
reference/source database services and electronic mail systems 
from most terminals in use on the system 
k. should be able to implement the protocols from the Library of 

Congress* Linked Systems Project 
I. should be able to renove and transfer the MARC bibliographic 
database to another computer system without loss of data and 
format 

m. the system should be capable of accommodating dial-up access to 
the bibliographic database from libraries and from users in 
business and home environments 

Only ••turnkey" systems Implementing an '•off the shelf operating system 
and software*^ will be acceptable for funding administered through the 
Board of Library Commissioners. (Chapter 10, pp. 3-9, 1.4.3) 

Although, It would improve inter-cluster communications and 
coordination and dramatically facilitate resource sharing, the Board of 
Library Commissioners will not standardize on one vendor to provide 
clrcul atlon/ILL services for the Commonwealth's clusters. However, to 
ensure that a cluster acquires appropriate functional hardware and 
applications software, the Board of Library Commissioners reserves the 
right to disapprove of a cluster's choice of vendor If It has provided 
funds to the cluster in excess of 50!? of the costs associated with the 
establishment or upgrade of the central site computer system. (Chapter 10, 
pp. 9-10, 1.4.4) 

Clusters which have received in excess of 50!> of the costs associated 
with the establishment or upgrade of the cluster's central site computer 
system with funds administered by the Board of Library Commissioners should 
accommodate dial-up access from other 'Massachusetts clusters and non- 
cluster libraries as appropriate and feasible, negotiated between the 
cluster and the Board of Library Commissioners, (Chapter 10, p. 10, 1.4.5) 

AM Clusters which have received in excess of 501 of the costs 
associated for the establishment and/or upgrade of the central site 
computer system with funding administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners should provide access to their bibliographic and holdings 
information databases for non-cluster libraries. (Chapter 19, p. 11, 1.3) 

Clusters which have received funds administered by the Board of 
Library Commissioners In excess of 50% of the costs associated with 
establishing and/or upgrading the central site computer system should set 
aside five percent of all the system's ports, but no more than eight and no 
less than three, for access by libraries using microcomputers on a dial-up 
basis. Clusters should be willing to implement dial-up access. The Board 
of Library Commissioners should consider providing the necessary funding, 
from State sources as available and appropriate, to enable the clusters to 
acquire adequate central site computer equipment to accommodate dial-up 
access. (Chapter 10, p. 11, 1.5.1) 

O 
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Clustars should establish inconing toll-free lines into their centra! 
site for use by dfal-up access libraries so that telecommunications 
costs do rot become a barrier for libraries to access the bibliographic 
and local noldlngs Information databases. The Board of Library 
Commissioners will consider allocating State funds, as available, to 
partially support the necessary centralized telecommunications costs of 
dial-up access, (Chapter 10, p. 11, 1.5.1 ) 
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L i brar i es wan t i ng to I mp I ement dial -up procedures are encouraged to 
acquire the appropriate computer system to access the ci rcul at I on/ ILL 
services of the cluster. The recommended minimum system configuration will 
be determined based upon the technology available at the commencement of 
the grant round. 

The 3oard of Library Commissioners will consider requests from 
libraries to acquire this configuration when State funds are available 
for categorical grant purposes. If a library receives funds 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners, the library 
shoulG meet the following criteria: 

1. agree to the annual fee assessed by the cluster 

2. accept reasonable guidelines and procedures to access the 
cluster's database, outlined in an agreement between the cluster 
and the I Ibrary 

3. obtain written acknowledgment that the cluster can accommodate an 
additional dial-up member. 

4. agree to Input their current acquisitions Into the cluster's 
database and/or into a bibliographic utility providing 
cataloging/ ILL services accessible by the cluster. 

It is recommended that the clusters allow dial-up libraries to 
contribute their holdings to the cluster's database. If 
necessary, the cluster may request funding administered by the 
Board of Library Commissioners to acquire the mass storage devices 
necessary to store the MARC records of the dial-up libraries. 

5. agree to participate as a dial-up member for no less than three 
years, unless the library becomes a member of a cluster, or 
decides to return the computer system to the Board of Library 
Commissioners. 

6. agree to purchase the specific hardware and software recommended 
by the 3oard of Library Commissioners, such as the computer model 
and internal configuration, communications software, and modem. 

7. agree to attend the appropriate training program implemented by 
the cluster, and/or the regional public library system, and the 
compuher system vendor(s). (Chapter 10, pp. 12-13, 1.5.2) 

An alternative to dial-up access Is to make copies of the cluster's 
database available for libraries to search locally. Clusters could arrange 
to periodically have their databases mastered and then distributed on CH 
ROM. Copies of tho CO ROM database could be distributed to other clusters, 
and sold on a cost recovery basis to non-cluster libraries. (Chapter 10, 
p. 14, 1.5.4) 

Online public access catalogs should be Installed and Implemented In 
clusters when economically and technically feasible to Increase access to 
users of the bibliographic and other database flies available, and Improve 
resource sharing efforts. The Board of Library Commissioners may consider 
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requests fror\ clusters for State and federal funding, as available and 
appropriate, to acquire central site hardware and software to implement 
online public access catalogs. Requests for funding for local costs such 
as terminals, and costs for any site preparation, operations and 
telecommunications are not appropriate, (Chapter 10, pp. 17-18, 1.6.1) 

Because of ant ic I pated techn i ca I and econom ica I cons i derat i ons of 
providing online public access catalog terminals, it is recommended (not 
required) that clusters consider a public access catalog program combining 
online public access catalog terminals, inquiry terminals and CD ROM 
databases. (Chapter 10, p. 19, 1.5.2) 

Because of the potential for dramatically increasing access by library 
users to cluster bibliographic databases and the enhancement of the 
libraries* public image, it is recommended (not required) that clusters 
consider providing library users with the opportunity for dial*un access. 
If available, unused or underutilized ports which have been reserved on the 
central site computer systems for dial-up access by libraries may be 
reallocated for library user dial-up access, if technically feasible, and 
considering security issues. (Chapter 10, p. 20, 1.6.3) 

Clusters are encouraged to consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of the utilization of a centralized telecommunications switch to facilitate 
dial-up access by library users. If this or a similar configuration has 
potential for use, two or more clusters may request that the Board of 
Library Commissioners consider funding, as available and appropriate, an 
exploration of its functionality and applicability through a pilot project. 
(Chapter 10, p. 20, 1.6.4) 

Equipment and software which facilitates the searching of standalone 
databases by clusters and/or by other standalones should be installed when 
economically and technically feasible. The Board of Library Commissioners 
will consider requests for funding, as available and appropriate, for 
projects which promote the reciprocal exchange of bibliographic and/or item 
Information between standalones and clusters and between standalones of at 
least two types of libraries. Funds will not be considered for the 
purchase of equipment, software, or a service which serves the needs of an 
individual institution or a cooperative funded by a single municipality. 
(Chapter 10, pp. 20-21, 1.7.1) 

Clusters are encouraged to consider loading and/or creating other 
informational files in addition to the nfK^nograph bibi ioardph ic database for 
inclusion on their central site circulation/ ILL control systems. The 3oard 
of Library Commissioners will consider requests for funding from clusters, 
as available and appropriate, to initially tape load or create a database 
which would improve and increase access to informational resources for 
library users. (Chapter 10, p. 21, 1.8.1) 

Clusters should consider developing an integrated system which 
Includes the following functions; acquisitions, cataloging, circulation, 
public access catalogs, serials, and resource sharing. Resource sharing 
Includes Intra-cl uster electronic messageing, and the provision of gat^rvays 
to other computer systems. Other Informational database files should also 
be considered for Inclusion such as Information and referral files. The 
Board of Library (Commissioners will consider requests for funding from 
cl usters, as aval lable and appropr late, for the necessary central site 
computer hardware and software to Implement functions of an Integrated 
system. The circulation and resource sharing functions should be present 
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before other functions wi I l be considered, (Chapter ID, p, 23, 1,9,1) 



Clusters should consider and explore the possibilities of remote 
distributive processing. Clusters may request that the Board of Library 
Commissioners consider funding, as aval table and appropriate, for pi lot 
projects to demonstrate remote distributed processing. Funds can be 
utilized for necessary central site hardware and software modifications 
required to Imp I erne nt remote d i str i but i ve process i ng and the remote 
computers for no more than three of the cluster's I ibraries. Site 
preparation, telecommunications and operational costs a^e local expenses, 
(Chapter 10, p, 25, 1J0J) 

The Board of L i brary Comni ss i oners encourages the cons i derat ion of 
clusters, nori-cluster libraries, and vendors in developing microcomputer- 
based systems which would be compatible and/or interfaced with clusters to 
facilitate resource sharing. The Board of Library Commissioners will 
consider requests from libraries and/or clusters for fundino, as available 
and appropriate, for a pilot project to develop such a system as describe^, 
(Chapter 10, p. 27, 1.10.2) 

Clusters are encouraged to make an effort to establish inter-clus - 
communications for resource sharing purposes. The protocols of the LinKed 
System Project should serve as the basis for these linkages whenever 
possible. Clusters may request the Board of Library Commissioners to 
consider for funding, as available and feasible, pilot projects 
establishing Inter-cluster linkages based upon LSP protocols to facilitate 
resource sharing efforts. Other pilot projects using alternative 
methodologies and procedures will be considered if LSP protocols cannot be 
implemented. In addition, contracting libraries which directly provide 
interlibrary loan services to members in the regional public library 
systems may apply for funding administered by the Board of Library 
Commissioners, os appropriate and available, for a microcomputer and 
appropriate software which will be used to access cluster systems other 
than their primary cluster. (Chapter 10, p. 29, 1.11.1} 

Linkages between cluster systems and standalone circulation (or online 
catalog) systems, and between individual -standalone circulation (or online 
catalog) systems exhibit problems similar to those of inter-cluster 
linkages. Reciprocal access between clusters and standalones and between 
standalones would facilitate resource sharing. (Chapter 10, p. 29, 1.11.1) 

Clusters and standalone circulation (or online catalog) systems are 
encouraged to establish communications for resource sharing purposes. The 
protocols of the Linked System Project should serve as the basis for these 
linkages whenever possible. The 3oard of Library Commissioners will 
consider for funding, as available and feasible, pilot projects 
establishing linkages between clusters and standalones, and between 
standalones of at least two types of libraries, based upon LSP protocols to 
facilitate resource sharing efforts. Funds will not be considered for the 
purchase of equipment, software, or a service which serves the needs of an 
individual Institution or a cooperative funded by a single municipality. 
Other pilot projects using alternative methodologies and procedures wHi be 
considered If LSP protocols cannot be Implemented. (Chapter 10, p. 29, 



In order to enhance network telecommunications: 

1. It Is recommended that the Board of Library Commissioners 
request the General Court Increase the existing state 
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funding (evel in order to reduce tne costs associated with 
the tel ecommun i cat i ons I i nks w i th i n c I uster s, between 
Clusters, and between dial-up libraries and the clusters. 
(Chapter 12, p. 5) 

2. Any cluster receiving funds administered through the Board 
of Library Commissioners which exceeds 50% of the costs to 
establish and/or upgrade central site equipment should 
utilize a computer system that is capable of content i on ing 
computer system ports. Any cluster which receives funding 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners for 
telecommunications equipment may only apply that funding 
toward a telecorimunlcat ions conf iguration capable of 
contentloni ng with the cluster's central site computer 
system. (Chapter 15, p. 3) 

3. To improve telecommunications costs and rel iabi I Ity, any 
cluster which receives funding aon. i n i stered through the 
Board of L ibrary Commi ss loners for telecommunications 
equ i pment should have in place a tel ecommun i cat i on s 
configuration which utilizes as few lines as possible 
between and among cluster members and the central site, and 
shou I d have a conf I gurat i on wh i ch can bypass temporar i I y- 
failed (fours hours or more) telecommunication lin;s so that 
a library still has no less than 20;? of its terminals 
(libraries with four or less terminals should have at least 
one terminal) connected online in realtime to the central 
site. (Chapter 16, p. 6) 

4. Whenever possible, toll-free lines should be established at 
the cluster central site to reduce the telecommunications 
costs between the remote dial-up access library and the 
cluster. The Board of Library Commissioners will endeavor 
to secure State funds to partially offset the costs of the 
toll-free lines. (Chapter 10, p. 30, 1.11.4) 

5. Legislation which would permit inter-munlcipat linkages of 
CATV systems for the purpose of data communications should 
be drafted and filed. The Board of Library Commissioners 
should charge the Network Advisory Committea with preparing 
a draft of the proposed leg i si ation for approval by the 
Board of L'brary Commissioners. (Chapter 14, p. 2) 

6. There Is a need in Massachusetts to link the various 
ci rcul at ion/iLL control system in order to facilitate 
resource sharing. If clusters implement -rhe protocols from 
LSP, librarians and library users will be able to search the 
bibliographic databases of the numerous clusters to identify 
the wanted sources, and to ascerta i n ava • I ab 1 1 i ty status . 
Such Information should decrease the turnaround time of the 
inter! ibrary loan process. Several vendors are planning to 
Implement the protocols frc? LSP, and full recognition and 
support of these protocols will encourage its development. 
Therefore, cooperative library groups receiving funds after 
July 1, 1989 from the Board of Library Commissioners In 
excess of 50% of the costs associated with the central site 
circulation/ ILL control system or equipment upgrade should 
agree to Install or upgrade only those systems which have 
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successfully passGd the compatibility tests conduct2d 
through the test facility hosted by the Library of Congress. 
(Chapter 11, p. 3) 

It is recommended that cooperatives formally organize themselves under 
articles of incorporation. Specifically, library cooperatives in 
Massachusetts should organize themselves as non-stock, non-profit 
corporations under Chapter 180 of Massachusetts General Laws. In addition, 
all library cooperatives should file for federal tax exempt status under 
Internal Revenue regulation 501 (c) (3). Library cooperatives wishing to 
be considered f c • funds administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners for resource sharing projects should be established as a non- 
profit organization under Chapter 180, and cooperatives planning to 
purchase circulation/ ILL control system central site equipment should 
additionally have federal tax exempt status. 

Further, It Is recommended that library participation in resource 
sharing efforts (such as circul ation/ILL control systems, accessing a 
cluster via dial-up, a union list of serials cooperative, utilizing a 
bib I lographlc uti I ity, etc. ) with other I Ibrar les, vendors, service 
providers, state government or others be based upon formal written 
agreements or contracts minimally defining Individual and cooperative 
responsibilities. (Chapter 13, p. 2) 

Intra-cl uster resource sharing and access to Information sources can 
be improved if members approve and utilize cluster-wide collection 
development and management policies. All automated resource sharing 
clusters which have received funding administered through the Board of 
Library Commissioners in excess of 50% of the costs associated with the 
establishment and/or equipment upgrade of the central site computer system, 
should have membership-approved collection development and management 
policies, approved as to form by the 3oard'3 staff. In place by January 1, 
1990. Because col lection development and management pol icies should be 
proceeded by collection surveys, clusters may be considered for funding (as 
available and not to exceed $100,000 per cluster) to conduct analyses of 
members* collections to identify strengths and weaknesses, and to assist In 
preparing the policies. Other library cooperatives may also be considered 
for funding (as available and not to exceed $100,000) to conduct a member 
collection survey. (Chapter 17, pp. 3-4) 

Evaluation is necessarily an ongoing activity of the network. The 
Network Adv i sory Committee shou I d be respons i b I e for deve loping network 
^;erformance criteria measures and utilizing evaluation ("echniques to 
apprise the Board of Library Commissioners of network performance and worth 
and offer appropriate recommendations. (Chapter 13, p. 4) 



2. facilitate document request and document delivery procedures 



The Interllbrary loan and information transmission process. Including 
Identl f Icatlon of bibl lographlc items, document request procedures, the 
handling of the request by the owning library, document delivery, and the 
return of the document to the owning library should De studied In order to 
Increase effectiveness and efficiency. Library cooperatives, consortia, 
clusters or the regional public library systems may request funding, as 
available and appropriate, administered by the Board of Library 
Commissioners, to examine all or part of the Interllbrary loan and 
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infor-nation rrans'-.iss on d-'OCOSs, ("hapter ^0, p. 33, 2,0, 1) 



The Tiost sfficient -^anne.* In which to transmit an Interlibrary loan 
request is by sending a rsquest electronically to the identified owning 
library. Whenever possiole, libraries should submit interlibrary loan 
requests In an electronic for.nat. (Chapter 10, p. 33, 2.1) 

Clusters which receive funds administered by the Board of Library 
Commissioners In excess of 50!? of the costs associated with acquiring 
and/or upgrading the hardware and/or software of the central site computer 
system should have an intra-cluster electronic mall system usable in the 
Interlibrary loan prccess availabl3 within the computer system. (Chapter 
10, p, 34-35, 2.1.1) 

It is recommended t^^-^ 'LVIET bocome the common electronic nail system 
for Massachusetts libraries, it is recommended that clusters develop 
gateways for members to access ALANET from their central site computer 
systems. It Is suggested that bibliographic utilities also develop gateways 
to this important library electronic mall system. (Chapter 10, p. 36, 
2.1.2) 

The 3oard of Library Commissioners will consider, on an annual basis, 
depending upon the availability of State funds, requests from libraries 
to Join ALANET. Funding administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners may only be used for Initial start-up costs associated 
with joining ALANET; requests for the purchase of equipment, software, 
or a service which meets the needs of an Individual Institution will 
not be considered appropriate. Libraries participating In this program 
must agree to utilize ALANET for resource sharing purposes and must pay 
for al I other costs for a period of not less than two years. (Chapt r 
10, p. 36, 2.1.2) 

The document delivery mode chosen to fil I a request should utilize the 
fastest, least expensive, and most reliable means of in.ormation 
transmission available. (Chapter H, p. 37, 2.2) 

Library consortia may request that the Board of Library Commissioners 
consider requests for funding, as available and appropriate, for pilot 
projects to demonstrate the applicability and functionality of 
telefacsimile for document delivery. Pilot projects cannoh involve more 
than twenty-five percent of the consortia membership. Projects should be 
based upon the employment of an existing union list(s) to identify and 
locate requested items. Funds may be allocated for acquiring equipment 
only and cannot be uti I Ized for operational , 1 3 1 eco-imun i cat i ons and 
maintenance costs. Projects must run for no less than two years. 
Equipment must be returned in working order to the 3oard of Library 
Commissioners if the project operates for less than the two year period. 
Extensive cost and usage evaluations of the progress of the pilot project 
will be required. The 3oard of Library Commissioners will consider 
requests for funding to expand successful pilot projects after the pilot 
project has terminated and evaluative data has been submitted for review. 
(Chapter 10, p. 40, 2.2.1 ) 

It Is recommended that libraries desiring telefacsimile capability 
acquire CCITT Group III equipment with downgrade compatibility to at least 
Group ;i to be compatible with the facsimile being used In other libraries* 

It is further recommended that Group IV standards be adopted as soon 
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CCITT releases the'n, and fiat consideration be given to acquiring 3rou3 
IV machines as economically feasible, (Chapter 11, p. 2) 

In some resource sharing instances, such as Inter-c! uster resource 
sharing, fees for Interlibrary loan may be imposed based upon cooperative 
arrangements because the frequency and need for conti^iuous cooperation with 
each other and/or the materials to be loaned may not be appropriate without 
cost. The fees shou I d be reasonab I e and ref I ect cost recovery or 
ref mbursemerit. Additionally, it is recommended that the fees be assessed 
against individual libraries, not the cluster as an entity, unless agreed 
to in the cooperative agreement. Clusters and, for that matter, standalone 
systems should carefully consider the imposition of interlibrary loan fees, 
even on a cost recover/Zreimbursenent basis, when transacting among and 
between each other. A quid :5ro ;uo system of free interlib'^ary loan is 
desirable. (Chapter 12, p. 9) 

It is recommended that the 3oard of Library Commissioners prepare 
legislation which would establish a state budget account for partial 
reimbursement to heavy interlibrary loan net lenders, excluding intra- 
cl uster interlibrary loan. Secondly, it is recommendad that the Board of 
Library Commissioners continue to seek a state bi'dget account supporting 
the legislation passed in 1987 which enables partial reimbursement of 
public libraries with substantial circulation of materials to non- 
residents. (Chapter 12, p. 7; Chapter 14, pp. 1-2) 

3, develop an ongoing education program on resource sharing 

The Network Advisory Committee should conduct a continuing education 
needs assessment of issir^. related to resource sharing, identify potential 
providers, and coordinate an education program with those providers to 
increase the opportunities for librarians, trustees, library governing 
officials, and other administrators to become more familiar with automation 
and resource sharing activities. (Chapter 19, p. 41, 3.1) 

Library consortia may request funding, as available and appropriate, 
from the Board of Library Commissioners to conduct ec jcational programs 
about issues concerning resource sharing and/or automation. Such programs 
should be conducted without attendance fees for participants (costs for 
necessary ma*^: - '- 'j tor Individual use, such as workbooks wou I d be 
allowable). Further, the consortium should be able to reproduce the program 
on videotape and/or make the program available to remote sites using 
teleconferencing techniques. (Chapter 10, pp. 41-42, 3.2) 

A library consortium may request funding, as available and 
appropriate, from the Board of Library Commissioners to conduct training 
and/or continuing education programs for its membership. Such programs 
should be of such content and scope as to be of interest and utility for 
other I ibrary consortia in the state, and should be avai lable for 
dissemination via Interlibrary loan at no charge. (Chapter 10, p. 42, 3.3) 
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The attached document "Automated Resource Sharing in Massachusetts; 
Activities, Functions and Policies Supporting the Long Range Program " is 
Intended to provide a conceptual framework for the structuring and 
activities of a multltype resource sharing library network utilizing 
automated technologies. As a structure, the decentralized network Is 
composed of Independent units which serve as access points to the 
Information resources of Massachusetts, New England, and the United States. 
These units, such as circul atlon/ILL ( Interl Ibrary loan) clusters and dial- 
up access libraries are themselves linked to one another through 
telecommunications, and through cooperative agreements. 

The purpose of the network s to help IM lans to locate, request, 
and receive Information wanted by their pation^ as efficiently and 
effectively as possible. Two assumptions are made* First, people have a 
need for al I types of Information located In ali types of sources In al I 
types of libraries, .^econd, libraries cannot be sel f*-suf f I c lent because 
they lack the financial reso^jrces and/or the physical space to acquire and 
store all the materials needed by their patrons to meet their needs. 
Resource sharing provides ifhrarles with a means to meet those needs. 

While It Is Important, and necessary, for all libraries to be resource 
sharers. It must be emphasized that resource sharing and Interl Ibrary loan 
are not substitutes for provision of basic I Ibrary services, and are not 
substitutes for local col lection development. Al I I Ibrarles have a 
responsibility to provide basic services and to acquire materials needed 
regularly by their patrons. Resource shar!ng Is intended to supplement 
basic library services. Libraries cannot and should not depend upon 
resource sharing to totally meet the needs of a! I of their users. 

it must also be noted that not ali libraries want, or have a need, to 
auto . ate. Whether or not to automate a library function remains a local 
decision. 

The "local I ibrary" referred to In the document denotes any type of 
I ibrary which Is considered by the user to be his or her primary source. 
For example, an undergraduate student may consider the college's library as 
the local library. A technician's local library may be the coMectlon of 
materials at the company. In most instances, the local library Is capable 
of providing interl ibrary loan services for its users. 

The basis of the network is the development, continuation, and linking 
of machl ne*readabte databases and physical access poi nts I nto the 
information resources of the state's libraries. In its simplest form, an 
access point, such as a circulation control/ ILL cluster or dial-up access 
library, Identlf les which I ibrary owns a desl red item. Requesting and 
receiving that item may occur at the access point or through the user's 
I oca! library. Not ail libraries will become access points, although It Is 
planned that such "non-access" libraries will have indirect access to 
informational resources through access libraries. In the network concept, 
access points utilize automated means to locate materials, ascertain 
avallabll Ity status If possible, and request the Items, In the future, 
delivery may become more automei'^d as machine-readable formats evolve, and 
improved facsimile machines are introduced. The point Is that the 
network's purpose Is to locate information resources and provide for ihelr 
sharing us Inn automation as an effective and efficient process - a means to 

do 
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an end. The network is not to become a bank of computers. 
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One of the most effective means of conducting Interlibrary loan Is by 
utilizing an automated, shared cIrculatlon/ILL control system. Turnaround 
time for document request and del Iverv can be reduced because requests are 
forwarded only to llbrarlef. known to own the Item, and more likely 
forwarded only to those llbrar les w 1th the Item Immediately aval table. 
Linking the cIrculatlon/ILL control systems using telecommunications and/or 
electronic mall or by disseminating copies of the r* uster^s database on 
optical discs enables a I Ibrary In one cl uster to search the hoi dings of 
another cluster, expanding resource sharing capabilities. A result will be 
less burden on current heavy lenders as more libraries participate In 
sharing resources. 

however, not ail libraries can participate In clusters because of 
financial and other constraints. Yet users of these libraries still have 
information needs, and It Is prudent for their libraries to participate In 
resource sharing activities. As a partial solution, dial-up access 
libraries using microcomputers will be able to search the holdings files of 
circul ation/ ILL clusters to ascertain the location of requested Items. 
Dial-up access I Ibrarles wll I also use a bibi iographic util Ity or their 
affiliated cluster to create machine-readable records of their 
acquisitions. In this manner, the dial-up library Is contributing Its 
holdings to a machine-readable bibI Iographic database which can be accessed 
by other libraries searching fo** Informational sources requested by their 
patrons. As - -esult, dial-up access libraries will be lending as well as 
borrow i ng m ater I a I s. 

The Regional Publ ic Library Systems are mentioned throughout this 
document. It is important to note that although the three regional systems 
are established through the same legislative act, each Is very different 
from the others. Each has established Its own roles and services through 
the ^innual Plans of Service developed with the assistance of the Regional 
Advisory Councils (RACs) composed of representatives from member libraries. 
Further, each region administers Its funding differently based upon an 
annual budget also developed with the assistance of the RACs. Because of 
theje variances. It is impossible to general ize about regional services, 
roles and funding, and about the relationships between the regions and 
public libraries, non-puDi Ic libraries, and the various resource sharing 
cooperatives and their activities, especially the clusters. The Regional 
Administrators want to remind readers, especially public librarians, that 
the appropriate procedure tor introducing and Implementing changes In 
regional services Is through the annual Plans of Services. 

This document Is a revision and update of the automation plan approved 
by the Board of Library Commissioners In 1983 and Is Intended, among other 
things, to support the Long Range Program 1987 - 1991 , Since that time, 
access points have Increased In number, resource sharing activities have 
been modified, and technology has increased in its sophistication and, in 
many cases, decreased In cost. A revision was necessitated because of the 
changes In automated resource sharing over the past four years. For 
example, the (983 plan included a microcomputer-based network component 
called the INC (Information Network Center). Its purpose was essentially 
the same as the dial-up access library. However, the INCs microcomputer 
was to be shared by two or more I Ibrarles. It was envisioned in 1982-3 
that the Inltici cost of a microcomputer system at approximately $7,000 
would Increase, and many Individual libraries would not be able to afford 
to acquire or maintain one on their own. That prediction was completely 
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wrong, and the concept of several libraries needing to share a 
microcomputer has been dropped. In another instarce, the 1983 plan rightly 
predicted that the economies and benefits for utilizing telefacsimile 
machines was In the future. The future Is here, and so Is the short term 
vlablilty of facsimile as a component of document delivery. 

TrJs document provloes the background Information, concepts, 
activities, functions and policies necessary to support and supplement the 
relevant subgoals, objectives and tasks of the federal Library Services and 
Construction Act's Title I and Title III action plans of the Long Range 
Program , along with activities not currently Included In that Program . 
This document does not replace the Long £aQflfi Program * rather. It provides 
the necessary Information for the continuing development and revision of 
the Program , especially as the Program becomes broader to Include 
objectives and activities not necessarily supported solely with federal 
funds. 

Nearly every chapter of the 1983 plan has been revised (rewritten Is 
more appropriate, but seldom do we read a work Is "rewritten" ra+her than 
"revised"), a couple have been combined, a couple have been eliminated to 
keep the length of this document under that of War ^ni £fiacfi# and a couple 
of cnapters added to clarify network activities such as 
"Teilecommunlcatlons" and "Collection Development and Management". Another 
chapter, "Status of the 1983 Plan" explains what has happened since 1983, 
and. In some cases such as funding, since 1980. Al I of the ol d favorites 
are here Including funding, standards, evaluation, activities, 
bibliographic conversion and, of course, the Introduction. 

This effort to rewrite (sorry, revise) the 1983 plan began shortly 
after Its completion. The literature has been monitored continuously and 
gaps or problems with the 1983 plan were noted as they were pointed out or 
discovered. Late In 1985 It was decided by Board of Library Commissioners 
staff and the Network Advisory Committee to begin the revision. A time 
schedule was developed which would have completed the revision In the 
Summer of 1987. In May 1986, six Town Meeting" style discussions occurred 
throughout the state to sol Icit what was wrong and right about the 1983 
plan, and to receive an Indication of what I Ibrarlans expected from the 
revision. The meetings went smoothly and provided much useful Input. 
Prior to beginning the additional research work necessary for the revision. 
State government Introduced a library grants program for the Board of 
Library Commissioners to administer during fiscal year 1987 (July 1986 - 
June 1987). All projects and activities were dropped at that point to 
Implement the grants program which was completed around December 1986. The 
time schedule for revising the 1983 automation plan could not be kept. 

The Network Advisory Committee adopted a new time schedule In January 
1987 Which calls for the final draft of the revision to go before the Board 
of Library Commissioners In December 1987. In addition to the change In 
the completion schedule, the NAC delegated the writing of the first dri^ft 
to the staff of the Board of Library Commissioners for reaction by 
membership In July 1987. The NAC membership reviewed the first draft and 
requested some revisions. The result of those revisions became the second 
draft which was sent out to all public and academic libraries, and select 
school, special and Institutional libraries, approximately 982 In all. Six 
"Town Meetings" were held In September across the state to solicit 
reactions. Those revisions ecame the basis for the third draft which was 
reviewed and approved as amended by the Network Advisory Committee and the 
Statewide Advisory Counc 1 1 on Libraries In November 1987 prior to being 
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forwarded to the Board of Library Commissioners for action. On December A, 
1987, the Board of Library Commissioners voted to approve the document 
as revised so that "should" replaced "shal I" or "must" in al I appropriate 
Instances. 

Implementation of network activities and operations will take time. 
Furthermore, this document and the network are intended to be dynamic and 
must be continually reviewed, incorporating modifications, gained 
experience, and new theories and technologies. It Is essential that this 
Qocument be kept current to provide librarians in the state with a guide to 
the Board*s concept of resource sharing and networking, and to update and 
support the Long Bum Program 1987 - 1991 , To meet that objective, it Is 
proposed that this document be printed In a loose leaf "notebook" format. 
Individual chapters can be revised as necessary, and the revision sent to 
libraries for replacement in their notebooks. 

The content of the document Is necessarily choppy. To explain fully 
some of the technologies or concepts discussed would have Increased its 
length by several hundred pages (probably surpassing JIac uli £fiacfl). Some 
•eaders suggested that the document be divided Into several parts, such as 
separating the technical discussion Into another publication, or 
eliminating some of the discussion which precedes a recommendation or 
activity. It was decided not to do either because the philosophical or 
technical discussion Is needed to explain why an activity or recommendation 
Is Included. 

Further, this document Is not meant to be exhaustive on the subject 
and activities of resource shar I ng, and the wr Itl ng sty I e will not w 1 n a 
Pulitzer for literature. However, the document Is intended as a starting 
place for librarians, trustees^ ll^^rary governing officials and other 
administrators to consider the concept and practical Itles of automated 
resource sharing, and as a guide when questions concerning funding 
considerations arise. Again, It must be emphasized that this document Is 
Intended to be evolutionary and dynamic, to oe reviewed and revised 
regularly. Several Important issues, such as col lection management ^nd 
development, clarifying and defining roles and responsibilities, document 
request and delivery, and preservation of materials for resource sharing 
purposes are not yet fully developed and require additional study. 
Relevant aspects of this document will be revised as the issues are 
clarified and policies, procedures, and recommendations developed. 

Trade names, and vendors and their p*^oducts are mentioned throughout 
the document. In many Instances the name** are used for illustrative 
purposes only. However, In other instances, the names are used when the 
vendor^s product Is being specifically recommended to be ured as, or In, an 
activity of tha network. 

The ilA Glossary al Library Ami Information Science edited by 
Heartslll Young (ALA, 1983) provides adequate defin ons for many of the 
terms us^d. Readers who may want more In-depth Information are directed to 
the footnotes and bibliography. Staff members of the Board will endeavor, 
as before, to maintain the currency of the bibl lography. 
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1. WHY IS A RESOURCE SHARING NETV/ORK PROGRAM NEEDED? 
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People's need for Information in our complex society Is growing and 
becoming more obvious J In a society that Is becoming Increasingly 
Information dependent, there are few libraries, however well-funded and 
managed, thai are capable of meeting al I the Information needs of their 
constituents. 

There Is Increased access to Information for I Ibrary users when 
libraries agree to cooperate with each other to share their resources. 
Resource sharing Is no longer supplemental to local library operations, but 
has become a basic element. A network of resource sharing cooperatives 
would Increase the effectiveness of locally-based efforts, particularly 
when founded upon use of automated technologies. 

This document Is Intended to update and support the Long Range Program 
1987 - 1991 and provide Information and guidance for Incorporating and 
devel op I ng resource shar t ng cooper at Ives and act I v 1 1 1 es I nto a 
Massachusetts ne'^work which utilizes automated technologies to Increase 
access to Informational resources. Such a document and program is needed 
because: 

- It Is Important for al I libraries to sha^e resources with other 
libraries of all types. There are many barriers to resource sharing; these 
barriers, however, could be reduced or eliminated by designing a network 
that not only Increases access and sharing, but also allows for necessary 
local flexibility. 

- A viable structure will Increase the ability of libraries to locate 
and deliver needed materials 1o library users effectively and efficiently. 

- Existing cooperatives are currently pursuing their own Independent 
course. Guidance and coordination are essential or so much variation will 
develop that It will become Increasingly difficult for the cooperatives to 
Interact wJth each other. Coordination Is particularly Imperative In the 
application of bibliographic and communication standards. 

- Coordination Is also needed so that parity exists, as feasible, 
among cooperatives utilizing automation. This Is particularly true for the 
clusters and union lists of serials projects. 

* Cooperatives need to know what elements of an automated project are 
appropriate for funding administered by the Board of Library Commissioners, 
and the necessary requirements to be considered for such funding. 

- Title I 1 1 of the federal Library Services and Construction Act 
(LSCA^ regutres a resource sharing plan as a component of the Long £Anofi 
ErOQCaBp and of the annual Basic State Plan, both of which must be filed In 
order to receive funding. 

- The Massachusetts Legislature, a potential source of funding for 
some aspects of the network, would need a plan prior to considering funding. 

- Foundations and private sector corporations may be Interested In 
assisting planned efforts designed to benefit members of the community at 
large and their employees In i^jrtlcular. 

32 
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This document fs a revision and update of the automated resource 
sharing plan approved by the Board of Library Commissioners In August 1983. 
A revision Is necessary because of changes In technology and economics 
which provide the local library far greater flexibility In apply ina 
automated technologies than was envisioned In 1983 (such as the 
availability of Inexpensive microcomputers). Further, with the additional 
experience gained over the past five years, many lessons have been learned 
which necessitated the Inclusion or exclusion of activities related to, or 
caused byt the Introduction and utilization of technology (such as online 
public access catalogs, telefacsimile, governance, funding, legislation, 
etc.) since the 1983 plan. 

This document Is necessary as an explanation for libraries and 
I Ibrarlans wondering how the appi Icatlon of automated technologies can 
benefit them even If their libraries ar© not automated. As a simple answer, 
a network based upon Independent cooperatives of libraries communicating 
with each other appears to be a good environment for automated resource 
sharing* The decentralized network structure Is theoretically designed so 
that any library wIN have access to the resources of other libraries 
within two steps of the request. For example. If Library A (not automated) 
requests an Interllbrery loan from Library B (first step). Library B will 
either be a participant In a cooperative which Is a network component, or 
can forward the request to Library C (second level) which Is a participant 
In a network cooperative. Although only theory at this time. It Is an 
objective of this document that ar ' library In the Commonwealth have such 
access to the resources of network participants. This will apparently work 
for most public, academic, school and special libraries If, at a minimum, a 
local munl<t|pal publ Ic I Ibrary Is Involved In the process as ••Library 
because of the participation of the Regional Public Library Systems as one 
of the components of the network. 

This structure Implies that a library need not automate to take 
advantage of some of the benefits of automation. It Is understood that not 
al I I Ibrarles have a need or desire to automatic Such a decision Is, and 
will remain, a loca- declsloh. However, It Is hoped that I I brarlans and 
others responsible for library administration, governance and policy will 
gain some Insight from this document and from exploring the sources 
Included In the bibliography of why many libraries choose to automate . 

ENDNOTES 

1. National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, Library and 
Information Service ItefidSf p. 268. 

2. David Boals, "Interl Ibrary Loan Networks," pp. 124-5. 
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2. 3TAPJS OF THE 1933 ^LAN 



The document entitled Automated Resource Sharing in Massachu<;ettc^; ^ 
Plan was approved by the Board of Library Commissioners on August 11^ 1983, 
Several recommendations Included in the PI an are reviewed here In a 
discussion of what has occurred In automated resource sharing as related to 
the Board of Library Commissioners. Discussion will include some of the 
successes and failures of the 1983 Plan , and some areas In need of revision 
which Is one of the reasons for the development of this document. Readers 
are reminded that the following comments do not constitute a formal 
evaluation. 



Recommendation I: A multitype library resource sharing network based upon 
automated technologies should be implemented. The network wM I be 
hierarchical In that cooperative centers will communicate with other 
centers In a planned outward and upward process. All network services 
should be provided at a level of operation as close to the user as 
possible, and through local libraries as often as possible. 

Comment: This Is a broad recommendation that wM I take years to ful ly 
Implement Libraries of various types make up the components of the 
network - cl usters, serial projects, etc. However, a hierarch leal 
network has not evolved, and will not. The numerous Independent 
components cannot be organized into a hierarchical structure, and 
automation provides each I ibrary cooperative with the abM Ity and 
flexibility of establishing horizontal relationships as their needs 
dictate based upon a decentralized structure for Interl Ibrary 
communication and resource sharing. This last aspect, that of 
providing the service as close to the user as possible, has been 
successful. With the growth in membership of the clusters, the use of 
microcomputers as a means of dial-up access to cluster databases for 
resource sharing, and the awareness that automation Is a viable means 
to an end to Improve user services, the local library Is serving as 
the primary point for providing network-related services. 



Recommendation 
Activities 
Massachusetts 



!l: The Mission Statement and Statement of Related 
of the automated resource sharing library network for 



should be adopted: 



Develop cost-effective methods of resource sharing that will increase 
access to the Information resources needed by Massachusetts residents 
by promoting cooperative efforts among libraries of various types and 
by reducing barriers to networking. 

Comment: The Board of Library Commissioners has encouraged the development 
of library cooperatives and the application, as appropriate, of 
automated techno I ogles to dramatical I y I ncrease access to the 
Information resources of libraries In Massachusetts. Such an effort 
has improved Interl Ibrary resource sharing. 




The Board has also been successful In reducing barriers to resource 
sharing efforts. Most libraries have Indicated that the lack of 
funding vas the most prevalent barrier to their participation In 
resource sharing cooperatives. Through the Board's program of funding 
capital costs associated with cooperation such as establishing 
clus^ers using automated clrculatlon/lLL control systems, the 
conversion of serial holdings Into machine-readable form, and 
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prov i ding microcomputers for libraries to access cluster and other 
bibliographic and reference/ source databases, the Board has provided 
the means for many I ibraries to participate In cooperative efforts 
they could not have afforded by applying only their local resources. 

Recommendation III: Develop and link bibliographic databases to provide 
greater access opportunities to resources. 

Comment: SIncft 1980, the 8oard of Library Commissioners has expended 
$2,226,959 of state and federal funds through January 1, 1988 for 
bibliographic control and to develop bibliographic databases for 
resource sharing purposes. Thi s inci udes f undl ng for cooperative 
cataloging, conversion projects, equipment for bibliographic control, 
'and pilot bIMfographic projects Involving collection analysis and the 
application of CO R(yi technology. 



Pro led 


LSCA 


State 


Total 


Eastern Mass. Regional 








Library System S 


256,420 


$ 


$ 256,^20 


Worcester Area Cooperatin9 








L f brar ies 


42,083 




42,083 


Boston Public Library 


563,000 




553,000 


Metro Boston Library 








Network 




620,000 


520,000 


Automated Bristol Library 








Exchange 




50,016 


50,016 


Boston Library Consortium 




99,519 


99,519 


C/W MARS 




332,985 


332,935 


Old Colony Library Network 




35,000 


35,000 


MInuteman Library Network 




135,957 


135,957 


Cape and Islands Inter- 








Library Cooperative 




41,979 


41,979 


Southeastern Automated 








LI brar Ies 




45,000 


45,000 



ERLC 



TOTALS $ 866,503 $1,360,456 $2,225,959 

Funds have also been expended specifically to develop databases for 
union lists of serials projects. Since 1980, through January 1, 1988, 
$359,484 of state and federal funds have been expended on 
bibliographic databases for serial projects. 

Prpjgct LS£A State Jatal 

Eastern Maos. Regional 

Library System $ 7,500 $ $ 7,500 

Boston Library Consortium 78,083 78,083 

Fenway Library Consortium 40,668 40,668 
Essex County Cooperating 

L i brar t es/Mer r i mack 

Inter-library Consortium 51,190 51,190 
Worcester Area Cooperating 

L i brar I es 29, 000 1 , 500 30, SCO 

WELEXAOOL 21,158 21,158 
Southeastern Mass. 

Cooperating Libraries 64,674 64,674 
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Cape and Islands Inter- 

Library Association 29,351 9,761 39,112 
Cooperating Libraries of 

Greater Springfield 26,599 26,599 

TOTALS $ 348,223 $ 11,261 $ 359,484 

Recommendation IV: Develop access points into the information resource. 

1. expand participation in online circulation/ ILL control systems 
where It Is technically and economically feasible, and develop new 
systems where they are needed. 

Comment: Much of the Board of Library Commi ssi oners • effort in expanding 
the number of access points Into the informational resources of our 
libraries has involved the establishment and expansion of shared 
circulation/ ILL control systems, commonly known as "clusters/* It 
Is difficult, ! i' not impossible, to know how many libraries are 
Involved In cluster activities because of the various levels of 
cluster membership possible. Libraries which use the circulation 
module or are converting their collections via leased lines are 
considered fuT members. Other libraries accessing the clusters or. 
a dial-up basis are usually referred to as "associate" or "dial-up" 
or "micro" members. It is estimated that on January 1, 1988 there 
were 293 libraries of various types in various membership 
categories affiliated with the clusters: 



199 publ ic I ibrar les 

24 private academic libraries 

15 public academic libraries 

51 special I Ibrar les 

4 school I ibrar les 



Public libraries affiliated with the clusters as either full or 
dlal*up members served a total municipal population exceeding 
4,682,245 residents, or nearly 825 of the state's population. 
Existing clusters expect to have a total of nearly 12 million items 
in their databases representing a statewide total of nearly four 
million titles. Support with state and federal funds administered 
through the Board of Library Commissioners for establishing and/or 
expanding the clusters* central site hardware and software from 
1930 through January 1, 1988 totals over $3.5 million (these 
figures do not include conversion, telecommunications, planning and 
training, and the libraries using microcomputers to access the 
database). 



Project 


LSCA 


State 


Tgtal 


NOBLE 


$ 710,600 


$ 272,065 


$ 982,665 


C/W MARS 


1,111,579 




1,111,579 


Merrimack Valley Library 








Consortium 


360,182 


305,056 


665,238 


MInuteman Library Network 


883,250 




883,250 


Old Colony Library 








Network 


550,000 


150,000 


700,000 


Automated Bristol Library 








Exchange 


281,623 


40,190 


321,813 


ULowel 1 Collaborative 


193,815 




193,815 
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Metro Boston Library 



Network 
F. L. Olmsted (Fenway) 
Cape and Islands Inter 



719,000 
720,226 



784,189 



1,503,189 
720,226 



Library Association 
Southeastern Automated 



686,000 



166,000 



852,000 



Libraries 



62r,000 



625,000 



TOTALS 



$6,841,275 



$1,717,500 



$3,558,775 



Recommendation IV: continues 

2. develop Information Network Centers (INCs) to serve as access 
points into the total information resource by providing INCs with 
the capacity of utilizing search, ca ta I og i ng/ I L L , and 
circulation/ ILL services. 

Comment: One Information Network Center was federally-funded for $18,359 
in 1985. Three communities participated - Brldgewater, which also 
served as the INC's central site. West Brldgewater and East 
Brldgewater. The project itself was successful In that it carried 
out all of its objectives and activities. However, the Information 
Network Center was flawed In concept. The INC concept Is not 
included in this document. 



The failure of the INC concept Is easily attributed to the 
economics and technology of the microcomputer. In 1982 when the 
INC concept was envisioned, it was thought that the price of a 
microcomputer (estimated at over $7,000 with a ten megabyte hard 
drive, a decent dot matrix printer, and software) would be -foo 
expensive for a small library to acquire and maintain on its own. 
With high inflation, the price of microcomputer technology was only 
going to increase. Many small libraries would have to share a 
microcomputer in order to afford it. 

As everyone knows by now, the prices for microcomputer technology 
fell faster than could be imagined. A $7,000 IBM microcomputer 
configuration became available at less than half that price. With 
the costs low and the promises of increased productivity appearing 
in every newspaper ad, on every television screen and at every 
library conference, libraries began to acquire microcomputers with 
operational funds or through donations from the Friends of the 
Library and other civic groups. Therefore, there was no need to 
share a microcomputer if the library could own one. The INC 
concept was not attractive. 

However, the INC functions were still important. Libraries needed 
access to the cluster's databases to facilitate Intertlbrary loan. 
Further, 1 1 br ar I as needed to convert the I r ongo I ng acqu I s 1 1 1 ons 
Into mech ine-*readabte form by matching records against an existing 
database on a bibliographic utility or a cluster^s computer system. 
Librarians also needed to become familiar with the searching 
capabilities and databases offered by the Information retrieval 
systems. The need was there - the concept of two or more I Ibrarles 
sharing microcomputer equipment was unrealistic. 

The Western and Central Regional Public Library systems began a 
program In which member libraries could receive financial 
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assistance from the region for the purchase of a microcomputer to 
access the C/W MARS database. In fiscal years 1937 and 1933, the 
State Legislature inci uded funds for a I Ibrary competitive grant 
round for the Board of Library Commissioners to administer. A 
program was developed to provide public libraries with funds to 
acquire the necessary microcomputer hardware and software to access 
the cluster databases. Libraries receiving grants would also use 
the microcomputer as a means to convert their ongoing acquisitions 
Into machine-readable form through a bibliographic utility or a 
cluster's bibliographic database. 

Sixty libraries were awarded microcomputers in the FY1987 and 
FY1J88 state competitive grant rounds totaling $236,167. Two 
cl usters, ABLE (Automated Br i stol L 1 brary Exchange ) and the 
Minuteman Library Network received $4,302 in FY1987 state funding 
for modems and toll-free telephone lines to support the dial-up 
microcomputer libraries. Additional telecommunications costs were 
funded through a state-funded account in the Board's FY1987 and 
FY1988 budgets. Funds were als,o provided to the regional public 
library systems for training librarians on the using the 
microcomputers ($60,250). 

The microcomputer projects will continue as long as the demand and 
availability of funds continue. State competitive grant funds have 
aiso been awarded to public libraries wishing to acquire a 
microcomputer and software to Introduce search services (called 
reference/ sourc3 services in this second plan) to their 
constituents. Therefore, the functions of the Information Network 
Center exi st, but the concept of two or more 1 1 brar 1 es shar i ng 
access to a microcomputer has been abandoned. 

Recommendation V: jlop telecommunications linkages between circulation- 
/ ILL cl usters and between iNCs and cl usters to expand the scope of 
resources available for accessing and sharing. Linkages between 
disparate systems should be explored and developed. 

(Comment: Telecommunications between the various components of the network 
(within cl usters, between clusters, and between Individual 1 1 brar I es 
with dial-up access and the clusters) is one of the most Important 
I ssues concern I ng automated resource sharing. Intra-cluster 
telecommunications (telecommunications between the remote library and 
the cluster central site) tends to be the most costly of the annual 
operating costs associated with resource sharing. In addition, 
telecommunication costs between the dial-up library and the cluster 
contral site can be costly on an hourly basis during normal business 
hours. Further, although the clusters can generally meet about S0% to 
90% of their needs within the clusters, telecommunications between 
clusters to search bibliographic databases dramatically increases the 
potential for finding a desired Item and Immeolately determining Its 
availability status. However, the telecommunications costs of Inter- 
cluster communications must be taken Into consideration along with the 
technical difficulties of linking disparate computer systems In order 
to communicate at all. 

In 1985 the Board of Library Commissioners administered an $80,000 
federal I y-f unded grant to fad I I tate te lecommun Icatlons between 
cl usters, and between dlal*up I Ibrarles and cl usters. Funds were 
provided to the three clusters using the CLSI circulation control 
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system for computer-to-compu"^er telecommun icarions so that a member of 
one of the clusters could utilize their central site computer to 
access the bibliographic database of another cluster. Funds were also 
provided to C/W MARS so that public libraries with microcomputers 
could access the database. Nearly half of the grant funds were 
expended for a study of the cluster* telecommunications sy::tems and to 
develop a procedures manual for Interact uster communications* 

As part of the 3oard of Library Commi ss loners • fiscal year 1987 and 
1988 state budgets, the Legislature provided $200,000 each year for 
telecommunications support related to cluster activities. Funds were 
used to continue support of the toll-free lines for dial-up libraries 
to search the clusiers' databases for interlibrary loan purposes, and 
to maintain a telephone line for inter-cluster telecommunications 
among the three CLSI clusters. The balance of the funding was used to 
partial I y reimburse the cl usters for costs associated with remote 
library to host site telecommunications. 

Funds from the FY1988 state competitive grant round were applied 
toward upgrad 1 ng or 1 nsta Ming tel ecommun 1 cat i ons equ i pment for the 
clusters. A study of the existing and/or planned telecommunications 
configurations of the clusters was completed In early 1987. Using the 
data provided by the study, several clusters applied for and received 
funding for central site telecommunications equipment ar4/or equipment 
which was shared by at least two remote libraries. The Minuteman 
Library Network grants included equipment for testing an X.25 PAD to 
connect with UTLAS, and a pilot project using radio modems in a 
bookmobile to telecommunicate with the central site. 



Pro ject 




State 


Total 


NOBLE 


$ 


$ 220,750 


S 220,750 


C/W MARS 




200,000 


200,000 


Merrimack Valley Library 








Consortium 




217,940 


217,940 


Minuteman Library Network 




17,570 


17,570 


ftetro Boston Library 








Network 




107,610 


107,610 


Cape and Islands Inter- 








library Association 




73,475 


73,475 


Southeastern Automated 








L ibrar ies 




93,220 


93,220 


TOTALS 


$ 0 


$ 930,565 


$ 930,565 



During the past three years, the Board of Library Commissioners has 
funded two projects designed to expand the resource sharing effort by 
linking or accessing the numerous disparate circulatlon/ILL computer 
systems. First, a total of $46,500 of federal funds was expended on 
developing and Implementing a concept to I i nk di sparate systems by 
establishing a canonical language betwee.. different operating systems 
which, when implemented, would be transparent to the user. 

This pilot project was a failure. First, it did not meet the 
specifications developed by the Library of Congress-hosted Linked 
Systems Project which resulted In published and verbal criticism from 
LC*s Network Development Office. The disparate link designer (LSSU 
Q Inc. of Maryland)^ a value-added marketer of the Library of Congress 
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MARC database, could not afford to run afoul of the priTiary source on 
which the business was based. Furthermore, the implementation ran 
Into serious scheduling problems as hardware and software continually 
failed to function properly. The project was abandoned in 1986. 

A far less ambitious project to access disparate systems was funded 
for $10,800 through the FY1987 state competitive grant round. The 
Pollard Memorial Library In Lowell, a member of the Merrimack Valley 
Library Consortium (a CLSI cluster) purchased terminals for their 
library to access the University of Lowell's Data Research Associates' 
ATLAS circulation system. 

Other efforts have been made to study the problem of linking disparate 
systems. In early 1987, IBM looked at the need for the disparate 
Massachusetts clusters to conriunicate with one another, and proposed a 
solution. Dependent upon the numerous circulation system vendors 
agreeing to cooperate, the IBM proposal included a front-end processor 
at each cluster tied into a "switch" which would translate each 
vendor's transactions Into a common language. This concept Is similar 
to the project funded by the Board with LSSI, and vendors have not 
shown an eagerness to develop or adopt a standard language. The 
telecommunications study mentioned earlier also examined the issues 
Involving Inter-cluster linkages, and concluded that a private 
circuit-switched system could be implemented for telecommunications. 
However, data communications would remain a problem due to the 
differences between cluster operating systems, screen mapping, and the 
numerous standards employed. 

Linkage of disparate systems is important to the expansion of the 
resource sharing effort In Massachusetts. It Is hoped that a computer 
or library vendor will develop an LSP-approved linkage In the near 
future so that It can be Implemented within the State. 

Recommendation VI: Develop interfaces between clrculatlon/ILL control 
systems and cataloging utilities to ensure that the clrculatlon/ILL 
system's database of bibliographic records is as current as possible 
for searching from other access points. 

Comment: Three Interfaces have been developed since the first plan was 
approved. Boston Public Library and the Eastern Mass. Regional 
Library System applied S50,000 in regional funds to develop an 
interface between the bibliographic system used by the Boston Public 
Library and those clusters using the CLSI circulation control system. 
Federal funds have been used to develop an interface between the 
Minuteman Library Network's CLSI circulation system and the UTLAS 
bibliographic utility in Toronto, Canada. NOBLE improved upon an 
existing Interface between a CLSI system and OCLC which allows NOBLE 
members libraries to share Interface hardware remotely. Prior to this 
Improvement, a library needed to have the Interface hardware locally 
which meant that each library requiring the Interface needed Its own 
hardware. 

Recommendation VII: Develop document request and delivery procedures. 

a. Use electronic means to Identify library holdings and to transmit 
requests whenever possible. 

b. Document del I very should uti I Ize the fastest, cheapest and most 
reliable means possible. 

O 
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Comment: This recommendation has had limited success In its 
Implementation. I ntra-cl uster electronic Identification of holdings 
and avallablllry status is expected from the cIrculatlon/iLL control 
system. Inter-cluster identification of holdings has been less 
successful - llbrdries using the CLSI system can electronically search 
eacn others' databases. However, there Is Uttle searching between 
disparate systems because of technological barriers. 

Libraries using OCLC as a bibMographfc utility have had few problems. 
If any, electronically identifying library holdings and transmitting 
requests. Until 1985, .Tiost users of the Boston Public Library 
cataloging system could neither electronically identify holdings nor 
transmit requests. 

There has been less success in the abi I Ity of cl uster members to 
electronically transmit requests. In many instances, the 
circul at I on/ ILL control system lacks adequate electronic message I ng 
capability. For example, users of CLSI systems must establish "dummy^ 
title records for electronic messages because of the lack of the 
capability on the system. In other situations, electronic messageing 
Is little used. However, those clusters *^hlch ha^e access +o 
elecVonIc messageing when the system Is Installed have oaslly adopted 
the procedures Into their work flow. Increasing productivity and the 
effectWeness of resource sharing In a cluster environment. Libraries 
using mirrocomputers to access cluster databases can electronically 
locate library holdings, but their ability to electronically transmit 
an interlibrary loan request Is limited to the cluster system's 
capabi I Itles. 

Even more frustrating than the lack of electronic IdentI f icatioii of 
library holdings and the ability to transmit a request is the delivery 
of requested Items. Although the clusters and the bibliographic 
utilities have the technology to locate holdings information in 
seconds, and the clusters can determine availability status 
Immediately, the delivery of materials is still painstakingly slow. 

Massachusetts attempted to facilitate document delivery among 
libraries of all types when it succe^^sf ul I y sponsored legislation in 
1935 enabling the regional public libraries to share their existing 
document del I very systems with non-pub I ic I ibraries. Eastern Region 
has implemented a pilot document delivery project involving several 
non-public libraries, and received $5,000 of rY1987 state competitive 
grant funds to further study regional document delivery. Boston 
Public Library received $57,000 In an FY1988 state competitive grant 
for a pilot telefacsimile project among members of the T^ston sub- 
region. 

ftost Inter-public library material continues to be moved through the 
regional document delivery systems, f'tost Intertype library document 
delivery continues to be moved by malL A few library cooperatives 
operate a courier service for document delivery. Document delivery 
will continue to '•appear slow" compared to the Identification process 
as lon^ as the Item Is sent without utilizing electronic means. The 
Implementation of telefacsimile, not discussed at length In the 1983 
plan, may become a component of the solut!on. 

Recommendation Vill: Develop a program of computer literacy/training for 
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librarians who are without direct access to computerized network 
systems. 



Comment: This objective has not been successful If taken literally. A 
"program** was not developed specifically for computer literacy and 
training. However, training programs and planning projects have 
Increased the awareness and understanding of automation as a means to 
an end for Increased productivity In library operations, resource 
sharing, and Improved services for patrons. 

The Board of Library Commissioners has, since 1980, funded six grants 
for groups of libraries planning resource sharing projects. Ntast of 
these projects have lead ^o the establishment of a resource sharing 
cluster based upon the application of automated circulation control 
technology. 

Projects LSCa italft Tctal 

Central /Western Rec'onal 

Publ Ic Library Systems $ 25,000 $ $ 25,000 

Fenway Library Consortium 15,050 15,050 
Southeastern Mass. 

Cooperating Libraries 35,200 35,200 
New Bedford (Southeastern 

Ma. Automated Resources & 

Tei'-jommunlcation Systems) 45,000 45,000 
Cape and Islands Interlibrary 

Association 40,000 40,000 
Metro Boston Library 

Network 30,000 30,000 

TOTALS $ 160,250 $ 30,000 $ 190,250 



Three grants have been made specifically for automation training for 
librarians. Shortly after receiving its planning grant, the Central 
and Western Regional systems received 55,000 of federal funds for 
automation training for member libraries, ftoro recently, $60,250 of 
FY1997 and FY1988 state competitive grant funds were provided to the 
regional pubMc library systems for training librarians receiving 
grants to purchase microcomputers in order to access cluster 
bibliographic databases for resource sharing. 

Recommendation IX: The Board of Lit^jry Commissioners should support 
resource sharing activities In the State by providing state and 
federal funds for developing access points as appropriate and 
feasible. In addition, the Board should seek state funds to assist in 
the costs of telecommunications. 



Comment; As discussed above, the Board of Library Commissioners has 
embarked on a very active program to increase access points for 
resource sharing. Further, the Board has been successful In securing 
$400,000 of State funds for cluster-related telecommunications costs 
In FY1987 and FY1988, To summarize, funds have been allocated since 
1980 through January 1, 1988 as follows: 

Protect LSCA State IfllaL 

bibliographic control & 
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developing bibliographic 



databases (conversion) 


$ 866,503 


$1,360,456 


$2,226,959 


union 1 Ists of serial s 


348,223 


11,261 


359,484 


estabi Ishing and/or 








expanding clusters 


6,841,275 


1,717,500 


8,558,775 


mfcrocomputer access for 








resource sharing 


18,359 


240,469 


258,828 


te 1 ecomrnu n 1 cat i on s 


80,000 


1,330,565 


1,410,565 


linking disparate systems 


46,500 


10,800 


57 300 


deve 1 op i ng b i b 1 i ogr aph i c 








i nterf aces 




50,000 


50,000 


document delivery 


0 


62,000 


62,000 


planning and training 


165,250 


90,250 


255,500 


TOTALS 


58,366,110 


$4,873,301 


$13,239,411 



* these costs were included in the figures reported under 
"establishing and/or expanding clusters" 

Recommendation X: In order to facilitate resource sharing in the 
Commonwealth, cooperating groups of libraries receiving funds through 
the Board of Library Commissioners for 501? or rore of the costs 
associated with central site cl rcu I at ion/ ILL control systems or 
equipment upgrade should agree to: 

1. Provide at least five percent of their system ports, but not fewer 
than three ports, for telecommunications links from other access 
points In the State. At least one of the ports should be provided 
for dial-up access, and a toll-free line Is desirable. 

Comment: This has been implemented through the contracts between the 
cluster and the Board of Library Commissioners. However, several 
of the clusters have allocated the ports for member use without the 
prior permission of the Board. 



Recomrrandation X: continues 



2. Install a cl rcul atlon/ I LL control system that can support the 
U. S. ftARC format, data content and rules of AACR2, and authority 
control . 



Comment: Many of the Massachu*;9tt3 clusters have accomplished this, except 
for the cl usters w i th CLS i as the i r vendor . Those cl u stars 
initially installed a system wh^ch could not support the U.S. MARC 
record, but system revisions now support the format. This 
recommendation will be revised ^n this document, requiring all 
circulation system? to accept, '•eta in and output the U.S. flARC 
record format as well as support its use. 



Recommendation X: continues 



ERLC 



3, Adopt a bibliographic record structure developed v/ith the 
Board of Library Commlss'onerst 

Comment: The Intent of this requirement was that Board staff would 
act! vel y part Id pate w Ith the cl usters I n estabi I sh I ng 
bibliographic format so that database compatibility communications 
Issues among clusters would be minimized In the future, in most 
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instances, th2 for-riat was not for'nally discussed or developed with 
3oard staff. 



Recominendatlon X: continues 

4, Provide free reciprocal borrowing and/or interlibrary loan among 
members of the cluste'-. 



Comment: All clusters have agreed to this in their cluster governance and 
procedures. 



Recommendation X: continues 



5. Have their bylaws approved as to form by Board staff. 
Comment: AM clusters have complied with this requirement. 
Recommendation X: continues 



6. Allow other network participants to copy, at the other group^s 
cost. The database of bibliographic records (as specified in 
the contract) to assi st in the con vers ion of records from 
manual format to a machine-readable format. 

Comment: This was Included in the contract betw en the Board of Library 
Commissioners and the cluster. No cluster has taken advantage of 
this database source. 



Recommendation X: continues 

7. Participant© jp the State's resource sharing network, 



3. Incorporate as ^ nonprofit, non-'Stock, mer'-ership corporation 
under Massachusetts laws. 



Comment: All clusters have complied with these requirements. 

Recommendation XI: Technical and cooperative agreements should be 
established between circulation/iLL clusters, and between Information 
Network Centers (INCs) and clusters, defining such areas as fees, 
scope and level of cooperation, responsibilities, communications 
protocols, dCwument request and deMvery procedures, and others. 

Comment: Such agreements, when necessary, have been estabi ished. Aspects 
of the agreement between the Information Network Center and the 
Minuteman Library Network laid the basis for the agreements between 
the libraries using a microcomputer for dial-up access and the 
cluster. 



Recommendation XII: The Board of Library Commissioners should monitor and 
participate In the development and implementation of the statewiae 
network proposed by the Massachusetts Corporation for Educational 
Te I ecommun i cat Ions • 

Comment: The Board monitored MCET's development and activity. However, 
MCET did not develop a statewide network as envisioned in 1983, but a 
network based upon cable television and their related satellite links 
for educational audiovisual programming, (n late 1987, MCET began to 
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explore c/stab! i sh ing a statewide network for telecommunications. 



Recommendation XIII: Amend existing legislation to allow the Regional 
Public Library Systems to provide document delivery and retrieval to 
network participants that are not public libraries. 

Comment: This legislation was signed Into law in 1985. 

Recommendation XIV: File legislation tc create quasi -governmental data 
processing entities for the exclusive use of various types of 
I ibrar ies. 

ComiT)ent: This legislation was fMed twice, and failed to win app.-oval . 
Members of the Mbrarv con-^.unity were opposed to the legislation so 
support was essentially non-existent. Although several Town and City 
Counsels state that there is a need for this legislation because the 
ron-prof It organizational structure estabi Ished under Massachusetts 
General Laws Chapter 130 Is inappropriate when municipal entitles and 
departments are involved, the Board of Library Commissioners has voted 
not to file the legislation without the needed support of the library 
community. 

Recommendation XV: File legislation and/or receive special status from the 
telephone rate-setting Department of Public Utilities ^hat would 
establish a lower telecommunications "library network rate" for 
participants. 

Comment: No legislation was filed based upon advice from the Department of 
Public Utilities. DPU thought the legislation was not likely to pass, 
and that it would be difficult to get a lower rate for libraries when 
other non-profit and educational networks were involved In similar, 
telecomniunlcations-or iented activlHes. Department members advised 
seeking sta'^'e funds to offset telecommunications operating costs. 

Recommendation XVI: Amend existing legislation to Include the Director of 
the Board of Library Commissioners as an ex-officio, voting member of 
i^e Board of Dl'-ectors of the Massachusetts Corporation for 
Educational Telecommun Icatlons. 

Comment: The original legislation as filed by State Administration on 
behalf of MCET did not Include the Director of the Board of Library 
Commi ssi oners on MCET* s Board. For two years after MCET was 
estab I i shed , the Board of L i brary Comm i ss i oners act i vel y ^ough . to 
amend the legislation to include the Board's Director. M 1987, 
legislation that included a representative from the Board of Library 
Commissioners on MCET's Advisory Council was filed and passed. 

Recommendation XVII: The Board of LIbrcry Commissioners should establish 
the NetWv.-k Advisory Committee charged with providing advice, 
submitting reports and recommendations, end providing evaluations to 
the Board concerning ne*fwork activities. 

Comment: The Board of Library Commissioners established the Network 
Advisory Committee In November, 1983. Since that time the NAC has 
twicd reorganized while seeking the most effective structure to mce* 
Its membership-defined mission and objectives. The NAC Is one of the 
most Important organizations In the Massachusetts library community. 
It Is one of the few organizations which serves as an Issues forum for 
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libraries of a»l types tc discuss common Mbrary concerns and 
interlibrary cooperation. 



Recommendation XVIII: The Board of Library Commissioners should 
coordinate, with the Network Advisory Committee, a public information 
program about the network foi state residents and librarians. 

Comment: This has not been implemented for several reasons. First, public 
relations is a time consuming activity and the members of the NAC have 
little time from their regular activities to administer such an 
effort. Secondly, such an effort seems premature while the network 
components are still in development, Th^rd, public relaticiis requires 
other resources in addition to personnel, and funds have been utilized 
toward components of the network and not toward publicizing network 
activities* When more of the network components are in place and 
operating, a serious, well -funded public relations program will be 
needed to increase the awareness of our state's residents about the 
improved access to the rich informational resources of Massachusetts 
I Ibrar ies. 
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3. USER AND LIBRARY NEEDS 




People need Information contributing to survival and success In 
living* The need for Information has always existed, but now, in a complex 
society* it is ever- Increasing. Life information needs range from survival 
(general I Ife maintenance * food, clothing. Jobs, housing^ personal care 
and safety, social and emotional integration) to sel f*enrichment and growth 
(information needs relating to recreation rnd leisure, education, and self* 
actual Ization) J 



ERLC 



Users are individuals, each with unique Informational, educational, 
psychological, and social needs. A person may need practical knowledge to 
solve immediate problems In his daily life and work. There may be a need 
for professional knowledge to further continuing education. Or there may 
be a need for intellectual knowledge, the kind that furthers understandlno 
of the arts, humanities, and sciences, and which enriches the individual's 
personal life. In addltlcm. people feel the need for ethical • rel Iglous 
and philosophical Insights. 

Organizations, like Individuals, need information and know ledqe. 
Business organizations need facts and data to forecast a market, develop a 
new product, or adapt a new technology. Schools need Information to 
Improve and extend the learning process. Research organizations need 
Information to synthesize new data with known facts as part of the creative 
process* Government needs Information at every level to formulate plans, 
refine decl sion-jnak I ng, and help government workers to anticipate and 
resolve problems. 

The q jest for Information Is not a new phenomenon. Information has 
been needed and used by persons throughout the ages for there has never 
been a time when people did not need Information to solvo problems.^ 

However, this need for information has become more Important over the 
past thirty years. First* society has become more and more complex as It 
has evolved. Today it Is In a constant state of flux caused by changes 
whicn come too rapidly to be assimilated into an Individual's I Ife. For 
example we are able, through the media, to witness events throughout the 
world as they occur. The scientific revolution of this century has made it 
possible to improve the quality of our lives, and to destroy It. Medical 
advances has made It possible for people to live longer.^ 

in such a changlnq and complex society, formerly simple solutions to 
information needs become complicated. Many of. life's problems are bevond 
the capacity of the extended family to resolve. 

In addition to societal changes, today there Is an enormous stockpile 
of Information. This information explosion Is expected to continue, 
creating new Information at an annual increase of }2.5% during the 1980s. 
Thus, the Individual has more Information available today than any 
generation, and the task cf finding that one piece of information relevant 
to his or her specific problem Is intricate, time-*consuminq and sometimes 
overwhelming. 7 

What type of information are users seeklnq? A New England study of 
Information seeking patterns conducted In 1979 (Chen) concluded that 731 of 
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the Information needs of people over 16 years old related to the theme of 
"meeting parsonal needs. Aspects included information to serve In coping 
with day to day problems, trauma, or crisis; news and current events; 
supporting Interest in cultural heritage, religion, and family life; and 
accommodetl nq needs In entertainment, recreation, and leisure activities. 
The only other theme to generate wide Interest was ••improving organizations 
and professions'* Including Information to meat needs of the work place, 
issues In the "Enhancing lifelong learning** (support education In schools, 
erase Illiteracy and Improve reading skills of the public) and **ef fectlvely 
governing society** (Increase citizen participation In public policy 
decisions, government needs for census, economic, and other related 
Inforiaatlor.) categories accounted for 7% of the people*s Information 
needs. 

Unfortunately, the traditional, book-oriented library can no longer 
meet the Information needs of its patrons. The distribution of knowledge 
and Information relevant to all aspects of an Individuals life span 
requires: 

1. the ability to find the location of the Information and/or 
material In a timely manner both within and beyond the local 
I Ibrary col lection, and 

2. the receipt of the right amount of Information and/or material In 
the most efficient mode possible once the Individuals need Is 
determined.^ 

Libraries are not a major supplier of the Information which meets the 
needs of citizens. The 1979 study previously mentioned discovered that New 
Englanders were most likely to draw upon **Interpersonal sources** of 
Information Including personal experiences, friends, relations, and co- 
workers. Libraries were consulted as a possible source of Information only 
17| of the time when a need for Information became evident. This meant 
that among Institutional sources libraries ranked fourth behind businesses 
at 45$, professionals (doctors and lawyers) at 41$. and government agencies 
^'^ "^^^n^"^ ahead only of social agencies (13$) and rel iglous leaders 
(10$).^° 

Fifty-one percent of those respordinq In the Chen study who did not 
use I Ibrarles as a source of Information stated that It was because they 
did not need I ibrarles. did not think I Ibrarles coul d hel p, or had enough 
information from other sources. Another 10$ said It did not occur to them 
to consult a library. Libraries were most often used as a source of 
Information In situations dealing with consumer Issues, getting/changing 
Jobs, and education and school Ing.^' Similar results to tliat of the New 
England study were also reached In a 1985 Connecticut study. 

Two recent user studies were conducted In Massachusetts. Public 
libraries participating In the ABLE (Automated Bristol Library Exchange) 
cluster found In a 1984 survey that 42$ of the respondents never util Ize 
the public library because they believe It rennot meet any of their needs 
and/or because they are too busy. Seventy-six percent never consult the 
library at all when they need Information. At least 20$ as'^ume the library 
cannot meet their needs for Information and 14$ of the patrons do not 
believe it Is worth the effort to phone the library for Information. To 
the respondent, an Informal network of friends, associates, local merchants 
and others took precedence over the library. The study found that the 
library was not a principal source of Information. 13 
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Libraries on Cape Cod conducted a user survey during 1985. Over AOf 
of the respondents did not use their local public library. Non-users 
stated that they buy their own books (33](), have no time (25f), or use 
another library (16)0. Nearly 10( of the respondents stated that the 
I Ibrary did not have the material s they wanted whi le over 5% had no need 
for the llbrary.1* 

Traditionally, libraries have been oriented more toward buildinq their 
collections than toward developing and using those collections to meet the 
specific needs of a person, in most cases. I Ibrarles have been geared to 
serve the ••average user.^^^ Furthermore, libraries have always reflected 
certain assumptions about users. Despite studies which have pointed out 
several factors to the contrary, library practices continue to reflect 
these same assumptions: 

1. •Patrons wIM turn to the library when they need somethlng^^ 

• • • From the New England study it Is obvious that people Infre- 
quently (only M% of the time) think of the library as a possible 
source for their Information needs. 

2. •They will be willing to wait for an Item for varying amounts of 
time^» 

• • • They are usually unwilling to wait for material and 
therefore do not even come to the I Ibrary but consult someone 
they know and get what they need quickly. 

3. •They know what they want^^ 

• • • They may know approximately what they want but do not 
always realize what Is available to them In addition to the 
sources, usually ••Interpersonal ••• known to them. Thus, they can 
miss a wealth of pertinent Information through lack of source 
Identification. 

4. •They are able to describe wi at they want adeauately** 

• • • Probably not, as any reference librarian can relate.^^ 
LLbnacy Itefiils 

Many local library facilities and procedures designed for other times 
and conditions can no longer cope with the ever- IncreasI ng volume of 
Information produced - nor can they fully satisfy the rapl dly-changi nq 
Information needs of our society. The problems facing libraries Include: 

1. the increased cost of acquiring library materials and organlzlna 
them for use 

2. the difficulty of recruiting and compensating skilled personnel 
for these tasks, especially when the range of languages, 
subjects, and services Is great 

3. the growth of knowledge, with the consequent demands, 
partlcul ar ly on academic 1 1 brar les, for a w I de range of 
specialized materials 

4. the varying levels of resources and funding abll I ties for each 
1 1 brary 

5. the cost of storing Infrequently-used materials that accumulate 
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when a library tries to be self-sufficient 
6. the reaulrement to serve constituencies that are not being 
served' ' 

During the development of the Board of Library Commissioners' Long 
Banas Program In 1986. members of the various Task Groups Identified the 
need to survey the Commonwealth's libraries to assess what a library 
perceived It needs to meet Its mission and to support Its numerous roles. 

It was decided to use a modified Delphi approach In assessing library 
needs* On the first survey, librarians were asked to Identify five needs 
(not In priority order) of their local I Ibrary. It was emphasized In the 
Instrument that library needs, not user needs, were being assessed. As 
responses to the first survey were compiled, duplicate and Inappropriate 
responses (those which Identified user needs) were eliminated resulting In 
5! Issues included In 39 statements. 

The 39 statements became the basis of the second survey which was sent 
only to those librarians responding to the first survey. After each of the 
51 Issues, the survey participants were asked to rank their responses from 
1 to 10 with 10 beinq the highest priority. Rankings were entered Into a 
computer database and an arithmetic means for responses calculated. The 
resulting arithmetic means are seen as a measure of perception of how 
librarians from special, academic and public libraries prioritized Issues 
Identified In the first survey. 

Statistics for the participants are as follows: 



Type of Total Responded to Continued the Cumulative 

Library Population the first part process by response of 

of the survey responding to entire popu- 

the second I at I on through 

part of survey the process 



Public 383 147(38.4$) 132(89.8*) 34.5* 

Academic 90 32 (35 .6<) 29 ( 90.6*) 32.2* 

Special 418 75 (17.9*) 50 (66.7*) 12.0* 



TOTALS 891 254 ( 28.5*) 211 (83.1*) 23.7* 

The complete results of the survey are too long to Include In this 
document. However, the ten highest ranked priorities of public, academic 
and special libraries follows* 



Please note: Respondents ranked the questions by assigning 
a va^ue of 1 through 10, one being the least important, ten 
being the most important. The questions appear In the same 
order as on the survey instrument, followed by the 
statistical mean and ranking (out of 51, one beinq the 
highest). Ranking of ties In statistical means was 
determined by summing the ranks and dlvtdlnq by n. 
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Survey Question 
flnd Nuitar 



Public Acadanic Special 

Libraries Libraries Libraries 
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3* InnprovB professIonQl* nor^ 
prafessloral and si|)port 
staff salaries and bersf Its 

8* d^^op a oxrdlnatBd slat©" 
wida pii>l Ic relations 
canpaign to Improye itie 
Imaga of ibe I Ibrary and of 
I Ibrarians to consf Iluents 

13. make an effort to estobl ish end/or 
Increase fuKJing for: 

b. I ibrary oonstruction, 
additions and renove^* 
tlons 

g* au I GIB led resoiroe 
shading 

h* reirospectlve oofvep- 
sion of ool lections 

I« teieodimunlcations 
oosts 

k. docunent del Ivery 
systons 

\. preservation of 
materials 

m. library enployees to 
purstB a graduate 
library degree and/or 
for professional to 
oontinue 1helr educa- 
tion 

15. I Irk 1he various autonated 
circulation control systBns 
(clusters) to each other to 
facll ItertB resource sharing 

18* odipletB d^^opRfint of 
consortia union list of 
serials and ihen msrpd Ihose 
Into one statewide union 
listing 

20. Increeae Interl ibrary aooass 
to ttie databases of shared 
circulation control systBns 
(clusters) 
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8.030 (1) 



7.697 (3) 
7.470 (4) 



7.106 (5) 



6.924 (6) 



7J60 (1) 



6.620 (8) 



8.345 (1) 

7.724 (3) 

7.655 (4) 

8.276 (2) 

6.966 (10) 



6.960 (4) 



6.560 (9) 



7.586 (5) 



7.172 (8) 



7.040 (3) 



6.864 (7) 
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25. IncneBSB the opportunities 
for oontinuing eduoertlon for 
professlonoi find norhijrofe^ 
sloral librarians 

32. dSMelcp a ooordtnorted starts 
wide intarltbrary lean not- 
Kcrk 

33« inorcve oocrdf nation and 
oooperation between al I 
lypesof libraries 

34. hjld gBp7^Ically^>ased 
Information goitierlng and 
sharing fflBetlnqs .ncluding 
al I 1ypes of I Ibraries 

35« e^^wd and linpro^ docunenf 
del Ivery ba h w n al I 1ypes 
of I Ibraries 1hrau^ the 
regional public library 
systBns 

39. oocrdlnate and increase 

legislative lobbying efforts 
on behal f of I ibraries 



6.848 (8.5) 



6.780 (10) 



7.1CB (9) 



6.848 (8.5) 7.414 (6) 



6.920 (5) 



6.460 (10) 



7.260 (2) 



6.700 (7) 



7.742 (2) 



7345 (7) 



6.820 (6) 



The preceding responses illustrate both the diversity and common needr of 
the library community surveyed. Furthermore the results, particularly the 
responses to questions 13g, 15, 18, 32, and 33, clearly express a need by 
the library community to promote cooperative efforts between and among the 
various types of I ibraries. 

Several reports and studies conducted In Massachusetts have also noted 
a dramatic shift In perception on the part of librarians from "collection- 
oriented, sel f-suf f iclency** toward the need for expansion bevond the scope 
of the local collection and acquiring access to a wider range of materials 
through cooperative efforts, benefiting both user and librarian. As a 
document supporting the FY1982 budget recommendations of the Senate 
Committee on Mays and Means (Senate 2222, June 1981 , Vol. II), entitled 
PqI Icy ReOfiEl Hi Libraries Sd iM Massachuseths System Q± Higher 
Education^ emphasized, the cost-effective nature of cooperative activities 
Is envisioned as contributing to the development and utilization of a 
database of holdings of Massachusetts libraries In public higher education 
for access and resource sharing. 

In early 1983, while developing the automation plan, a subcommittee of 
the Automation PI annl ng Committee conducted a survey of several special 
libraries In "high tech** and other fields to assess ihelr Information 
needs* When asked If the librarians used other libraries to rieet their 
users' needs, 90% responded In the affirmative. Over 50% of the special 
librarians utilize an online bibliographic search-retr level system. 
Obviously, the special libraries have a need for Informatlona! resources 
beyond their local collections to meet the needs of their users. 
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In late 1981 and early 1982 the Board of Library Commissioners and the 
Massachusetts Conference of Chief Librarians of Publ Ic Higher Education 
Institutions (HCCLPHEI) assessed need priorities of public, academic, and 
special libraries and library consortia using a modified Delphi technique 
emplovinq a two-stage questionnaire. The first questionnaire posed a 
general question to which part Id pan-^s could respond In whatever manner 
they chose* The 400t responses were then grouped Into categories, 
eliminating duplicates and those responses not amenable to numeric ranklnc. 
The remalninq responses were then contextual ly reviewed^ combined where 
posslbl e, and f Inal ly reduced to a manageabi e 28. Part !cl pants then had 
the opportunity to rank the responses numerically from one to ten 
indicating their priorities. Ranklnqs were statistically analyzed 
emplovinq an arithmetic mean which yielded eight high priority areas (In 
priority order: 

1 Union list of serials on a statewide/ reglonal/locr^ basis 

2 On-line catalogs for resource sharing ( I nter I I brary loan 
capabl I Ity) 

3 Support of capital costs for library participation In 
networks 

4 Development of a statewide plan for library automation 

5 Automated circulation systems on a statew Ide/ regional/ local basis 

6 Development of networks and interfaces among networks 

7 Access to bibliographic utilities 

8 Train Ing/workshops on autcmarlon 

The rankings Indicate that librarians recognize the need to share resources 
by participating In cooperative activities and networks. Shared 
circulation systems were viewed as a major tool for resource sharing with 
Interfaces and communications between systems constituting a network. 

Ssm ThQUflhts 

Ready access to information and knowledge Is Indispensable to 
Individual advancement as well as to state growth. The right Information 
provided when needed, where It Is needed, and In the form In which It Is 
needed, improves the ab 1 1 Ity of an Individual, a business, a government 
agency, or some other kind of organization to make Informed decisions and 
achieve particular qoais.^^ Libraries must come to grips with needs, those 
usually unexpressed information problems that people have, as wel I as with 
their demands. Information problems that are consciously expressed. 

Several writers have speculated upon the llbrary^s future If It does 
not begin to Improve Its caoabMlty to address user needs. One writer 
predicts: 

Libraries have a 1 ,000-year-pi us tradition of storing books 
made of parchment and wood pulp. Soaring materials costs, 
the advent of cheap microfiche and microfilm, expansion of 
computer data bases, and electronic links between libraries 
will make the research facility of the year 2000 
unrecognizable from the large library of today. Those 
I Ibrarles that persist !n spending 63% of their budget to 
keep aged wood pul p warm (and cool) will be Irrelevant to 
the needs of their readers. 20 

Another writer foresees that If I Ibrarles fall to meet the needs of 
users, other agencies - computer centers and commercial InformaHon systems 
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- will step In to fill the vacuum. "The spectrum of facilities available 
to the end user will be substantial ly diminished w Ithout the effective 
participation of libraries, but still will be sufficient to render today^s 
I Ibrary service Increasingly anachronistic and I rrel evant.^'^l However, 
another has written that libraries do have a future, but not as the 
principal handlers of Information, a role libraries obviously do not 
currently have. "Libraries are and will continue to be a critical link In 
the chain that produces, preserves, and disseminates the knowledge that has 
created and sustains our Information society." even though the I Ibrary's 
relative share of the total Information market place will decline as more 
Information providers offer desired services. 

Massachusetts has an abundance of recorded Information, not a 
shortage. However, these resources, scattered through hundreds of 
I Ibrarles, are often Inaccessible to our state*s residents who need and 
want them, and are therefore lying largely untapped. Thus, the challenge 
Is to find the means for making these rich Informational resources 
available to more people through Increasing acce;is to our state's 
i ibrarles. 
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4. THE NEED FOR RESOURCE SHARING 



As discussed earlier, Massachusetts residents need Information, Over 
decades, libraries have developed collections and services In an effort to 
meet those needs. For the most part, the>e efforts have been largely based 
upon the concept of Individual I Ibrary self-sufficiency In meeting user 
demands that materials be available on-stte and Immediately, 

Several factors I Imlt sel f-suf f IcUncy. First, financial limitations 
Impede building comprehensive local coMec+lons. Second, libraries often 
lack the physical space tor such an effort. Finally, there I ^ftan a lack 
of expertise In developing and evaluating the collection. 

At a time when users are demanding greater efficiency, library 
operations are beccn^ng Increasingly expensive while declining In cost- 
effectiveness. The cost-effectiveness criterion means that output must 
Increase or Improve wlih relatively constant levels of funding or It must 
remain constant at reduced levels of funding. Library costs have risen 
rapidly In recent ydars resulting In hlyher costs per unit of output and 
lower labor productivity. The prices of ' Ibrary Inputs, thct Is, books, 
journals, and \ have Increased more rspldly than prices generally/ 

For example, the average ^.''^dcover book price In the Un!ted States has 
Increased by 20$ from $23,3C lu 1979 to $29,99 In 1984, The average prices 
for hardcover books for colleges and universities Increased by 24$ during 
that period, TraHe paperback prices Increased by mora ihan 48j, Indicative 
of Increases In the cost of library materials can be seen In U,S, 
periodicals, the avarage subscription for colleges and universities 
tncr^ssed by 53% while subscriptions as a whole increased by A9%. To 
acquire one copy of a!! hardcover books and all trade paperbacks published 
In 1984 ►c Id have cost $1,141,445, That exceeds the materials budgets of 
a majorlv; of Massachusetts libraries, and does not even consider the cost 
of periodicals and other serials, microforms, mass media paper bticks, non- 
print latarlals such as videocassettes and records, and duplicate copies of 
high- emand, popular material s,3 During the corresponding period, 
Massachusetts public library ma+erlals expenditures Increased by only 25%, 
•*d It Is reported that the total acquisition expenditures of colleges and 
universities In the stat^ Increased by 30]^,4 Libraries cannot keep pace 
and have necessarl ly acquired fewer titles, A review of budgets of al I 
types of libraries. If available, would show a similar trend because of the 
cost of material s. 

The figures above Include only those materials publ Is^ed 'n the United 
States, In many Instances, libraries al so accjilre foreign published and/or 
non-English language materials. Such collection development also Impacts 
I ibrary budgets. 

Increases !n +he costs of labor In public libraries are keeping pace 
with Increases In total operating expenditures. From FY1980 through 
FY1986, operating expenditures Increased by 26% while salary expenditures 
Increased 25%. However, the number of full time equivalents decreased \0% 
over the perIod,5 Thereforr^, fewer library workers are available to meet 
the Informational demands cf the user. 

Another obsti^cle to sel f-'^uf f Iclency Is the lack of physical space 
necessary to shfiva all of the Informational sources published. In 1984, 
51,058 titles in hardbound and paperback were publ Ished,^ Assume for a 
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moment that each title Is a one Inch thick single volume. A-nulrIng all of 
the titles would consume 4,255 feet of shelf space. If the books were 
placed on 36 Inch shelves (9 Inches deep), and If each shelf were three 
quarters filled (27 Inches), 1,891 shelves would be needed. Three hundred 
and fifteen shelving units of six shelves per unit would be required. 
Setting up 10 double-faced shelving units would require 16 rows (or 
stacks). Allowing for 36 Inch aisles for accessibility, and 36 Inches at 
each end of the rows to get around shelving units, housing the books would 
require 2,700 square feet. It would have required less floor space In 1980 
because fewer titles were published. Between 1980 and 1984, the number of 
titles publ Ished Increased by If the trend continues, more floor 

space would be required each year to shelve new titles than was required 
the preceding year. 

Even If a I Ibrary could afford to purchase al I of the materials needed 
by Its users, and had the space to shelve the material, there may be 
Ifisufflclent staff to analyze the collection, order the materlar*;^ and 
catalog and process the Items as they arrived. It would require a fairly 
large technical services and administrative support staff (billing, claims 
tor ordered-but-not-recelved Items, etc.) to handle 50,000 titles annually. 
What good Is a comprehensive collection If It Is caught In a six month 
backlog In technical services? As stated earlier, public library staffs In 
Massachusetts have decreased, not Increased during the 1980s. 

Librarians acknowledge the Impossibility of maintaining comprehensive 
collections and of providing totally comprehensive services to their users 
based upon a single library's resources.8 The rate of Increase In both the 
boundaries of knowledge and the complexity of Information over the past 
several decades has put an end to the era In which any library could 
seriously aspire to complete sel f -3uf f Iclency.9 

Librarians have long real Ized that service to their patrons car be 
markedly Improved through resource sharing arrangements among libraries In 
order to provide the user with access to resources beyond the local 
col lectlon.10 Therefore, the emphasis of meeting the users' Information 
needs Is shifting from local possession (ownership) of resources to 
access.11 j^e concept of expanding access through sharlmj resources has 
become central to planning In nearly every type of library.^ 

Users have Indicated their need for resources from other libraries In 
surveys. Twenty-nine percent of the respondents In the survey conducted by 
the Automated Bristol Library Excht ge (ABLE) Indicated that they use other 
libraries because the collections are larger and/or more suitable than are 
the collections of their local public libraries. Over half the respondents 
stated that they would find a collection of 200,000 volumes a good reason 
for using their library more often.13 None of the ABLE libraries hold more 
than 150,000 volumes. Nearly five percent of the users of Cape Cod 
I Ibrarles ask the I Ibrarlan to borrow book*: from other ! Ibrarles. When 
asked '•what general aree of service do you use most In this liurary?", 
1l3j^ Indicated Interl Ibrary loan. Of all surveyed, 91.8)1 of the Cape Cod 
residents stated that a library should provide Interl Ibrary loan.'* 

The sharing of col lections among I Ibrarles of the same type cannot 
meet the needs of the total community because users need Information from 
more than a single-type col lection. Therefore, resource sharing among 
various libraries will broaden the scope of resources from which the users' 
needs can be met. 
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Access to Information requires attention to all of Its elements: 
legal access; physical access; affordabi e access; and, organized access. 
Legal access means that one has the right to the Information, whether 
established by law or through an agreement with the owner. Physical access 
Is the ability to get to the Information In whatever format Is useful. 
Affordable access mean? that the cost of obtaining the Information does not 
exceed the value of the Information. Information must be organized In such 
a manner that finding the Information does not make the costs prohibitive 
or consume too much of the user's time. AM elements must exist for total 
access .and the absence of any one element may serve as a barrier to 
access. 

Individual libraries may have differeni specific objectives In their 
resource sharing efforts, but four seem to be basic: 1) determining what 
resources are available, usually through collection analysis; 2) 
determining what resources can be shared, usually Involving policies and 
procedures; 3) providing bibliographic access to the collections, usually 
through locator tools such as union lists; and 4) Implementing effective 
document delivery syslems.^^ Whatever an Individual library's objectives, 
resource sharing activities are Increasing because of four trends: 

- the goals of library services are shifting from collection-oriented 
to user-oriented; 

- fiscal concernr. are limiting the self-sufficiency of libraries; 

- studies have advanced our understanding of use of materials; and 

- technology Is more accessible and responsive to library needs.17 

Although resource sharing can result In access to more materials. It 
highlights p *sonne|, materials, and other costs previously Ignored oc 
minimized, crfiating management problems that must, and can, be solved. 
For example, int^>rl Ibrary loan has never been free. It only appeared that 
w«»y because money was not changing hands In the transaction between 
borrower and lender. However, Interl Ibrary loan fees ar^ now being 
assessed to either the borrower or the library, requiring usors and library 
managers to consider the related direct and Indirect costs of Interl Ibrary 
loaning of material. 

Many libraries, particularly active net lenders, are overwhelmed by 
the Increasing volume of Interl Ibrary loan and the resulting Increase In 
costs and workload. Although foes are generally suggested as the solution 
to the problem, more equalized access to the resources of more libraries 
would enable more I Ibrarles to become Invol ved in the Interl Ibrary loan 
process. Studies have reported that when the burden for Interl Ibrary loan 
Is sptecd among more participating libraries, "load-leveling" occurs, 
shifting some of the lending burden from the larger libraries to the 
smaller, previously net borrower libraries.'^ 

The materials availability which resource sharing seeks to maximize 
requires trade-offs In time and In customary ways of utll Izing I Ibrary 
materials. With Interllbrary loan, there Is a delay In obtaining a 
particular Item because !t Is not held (ocal ly; however, the money saved 
from that non-acqulsltlon represents an Investment In accessibility to more 
materials than the local I Ibrary can afford. The cost-effectiveness of 
resource sharing Is diminished, however, because the effort toward the 
sharing of resuu^-ces has to run cjflcurrent ly with the trend of some 
hhrarles attempting self-sufficiency.*^ 

Som3 critics of rer.curce sheiring claim that It Is not a viable 
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solution to meeting the needs of users. Resource sharing Is viewed as a 

return to "closed stacks" with less certainty of delivery and a longer 

waiting period since the matarlals are not available on-site. The 

alternative offered Is to develop larger and stronger local collections to 

meet the expressed needs.Zl This solution ir.ay be fine for libraries with 

large book budgets, libraries with large areas for shelving, and libraries 

with adequate staff. But the solution does not consider the financial, 

space and staffing constraints of most libraries, especially Massachusetts 

public libraries still recovering from the Implementation of Proposition 2 

1/2. Rather than deny the value of resource sharing, we must find ways to 

make access to other collections as easy, direct and efficient as 
possible." 

An Issue to many resource sharing participants Is that of reciprocal 
borrowing. This occurs when a per?on directly borrows material from a 
public library other than their local municipally-supported public i Ibrary, 
on a personal basis rather than an institutional ( Inter! Ibrary loan) basis. 
It must be noted that reciprocal borrowing Is not solely a public library 
Issue, but may Involve any type of library, depending upon the 
circumstances of the transaction. Many opp^jents of reciprocal borrowing 
stcite that the practice creates a strain on the lending library In terms of 
library work load and that t^a borrowing dilutes the abll Ity of the lending 
Ifbrary to serve Its own constituents. Further, the problem of varied 
levels of development among libraries may be exacerbated by reciprocal 
borrowing. Municipal authorities may be less enthusiastic about 
strengthening their local library If Its residents heavily use a library In 
a neighboring community. 

A balance must be struck between the Ideal of universal access and the 
obligation of local libraries to serve local patrons. It Is recognized 
that a lending library Incurs costs In serving reciprocal borrowing patrons 
who provide no tax (or institutional) support. it must be further 
recognized, however, that despite efforts to raise local library service 
levels, some reciprocal borrowing Imbalances will persist because of 
unalterable geographic and demographic clrcumstances.23 

No library can be self-sufficient. Resource sharing facilitates 
access to Information and thereby realizes a library's main function, which 
Is to serve Its constituents. The positive benefits of resource sharing 
must be made known; the user must understand that the library will Indeed 
strive to purchase tliose materials which are most n^^ded and heavily used 
and will rely on resource sharing partners for o-i-.^r publ Icatlons. By 
shifting the emphasis from building collections to serving library use^s, a 
positive climate for resource sharing Ls created and the ;ase of materials 
available to users Is greatly expanded."^^ 

Therefore, one of the objectives related to the overall goal for 
meeting needs Is concerned with resource sharing: 

Increase citizens' access to Massachusetts Information 
resources by sharing resources as broadly and 
effectively as possible. 
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5. IMPROVING RESOURCE SHARING AND ACCESS: 
LIBRARY COOPERATION AND AUTOMATION 
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RflSflUrce Sharing SnA LlhrBry Cooperatton 

Librarians recognize that service to patrons can be Improved through 
resource sharing practices which allow a library to augment its holdings by 
gaining access to the holdings of other libraries. Encouraged by the 
prospect of providing better services, groups of libraries develop 
organizational relationships to Increase the sharing of resources. These 
relationships, soir^etlmes referred to as "library cooperatives", "library 
consortia" or "Horary networks" serve as mechanisms which faclllta+e the 
sharing of rb^otrces among libraries for the mutual benefit of their 
clienteles.' Often the cooperation among libraries for resource sharing 
purposes, particularly when jtomated technologies are applied. Is referred 
.0 as "networking". 

The goals of networking reflect those of resource sharing - Increases! 
access. Improved user services, and the ability to cope with the Increased 
availability of Informational materials. Generally, the objectives of a 
resource sharing cooperative can be sumirjarlzed briefly: 

1. shared access to collections (through expanded 
inter library loan and horrowing privileges); 

2. coordinated collection development to ^*'old unnecessary 
duplication of materials and to broaden ihe scope of the 
total shared cul lection; 

3. shared access to bibliographic data; and 

4. development of technical expertise of staff members through 
continuing education. 

The declsloi^ to cooperate In t resource sharing effort should be based 
on three criteria. First, potential members must determine whether they 
have common Interests and could achieve higher levels of service and 
efficiency by working cooperatively. Second, potential members must be 
willing to commit the necessary financial support on a continuing basis.^ 
Third, It Is crucial that the expecratlons of all members be assessed and 
that levels of reciprocity be agreed upon from the start of participation.* 

Resource sharing cooperatives should have a positive Impact on users 
In terms of access to more materials. Cooperation should also enable an 
Indb'Idual library to provide more service at less cost than If the 
services were undertaken Independently.^ The effectiveness of resource 
sharing depends upon the availability of appropriate communications, 
technology, and delivery systems.^ To be effective, a library cooperative 
should: 

1. provide library service to at least as many users and fulfill at 
least as many requests for I Ibrary mater lal s ar were served by 
each Individual I Ibrary prior to cooperating with other 
I Ibrarles; 

2. provide bibl lographic access to I Ibrary resources at least as 
rapidly as conventional location devices such as local card 
catalogs; 

3. offer accsss to a larger collection of materials than Is 
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available at any one of the libraries In the cooperative; 



4. provide delivery of materials borrowed within a specified amount 
of time (determined by members) In a majority of network loans. 

There are several types of org^^nlzatlons established by libraries for 
resource sharing activities: 

consortium - a formal association of libraries, usually restricted to 
a geographical area, number of libraries, type of library, or subject 
Interest, which Is establtched to develop and Implement resource 
sharing among the members and thereby Improve the library services and 
resources aviitlable to their respective target groups. The 
association muot be legally incorporated, have formal procedures and 
administration, andxontrol a budget to fulfill the objectives and 
goals of the members. 

CC»peratlYe - two or more Independent libraries of any type engaging 
In specific Joint activities to perform library services for mutual 
benefit according to Informal or formal agreements or contracts while 
retaining Individual autonomy. 

There are essentially two bases for cooperative arrangements: 1) to 
share resources more generoi.cly, more systematically, and more 
expeditiously than they would otherwise be shared; and 2) to 
strengthen the resources to be shared. Eight groups of activities are 
common In cooperatives: union catalogs and lists; cooperative 
development of resources; sharing resources In terms of use; 
communications; central Ized processing; cooperatively sponsored 
planning and surveys; cooperative storage; and cooperative computer 
centers. 5 



network * two or more I Ibrarles and/or organizations engaged In a 
common pattern of Information exchange, usually facilitated by 
computer and telecommunications technology, for some expressed 
functional purpose, most often to Improve the sharing of local 
resource 

A network Is usually a formal arrangement requiring that specific 
tasks be performed and specific guidelines adhered to whereby library 
materials. Information and services provided by a variety of libraries 
and/or organizations are made available to potential users. 

A network Is usually a distinct. Independent organization with a high 
level of Involvement by members, separate from the administrative, 
political and financial bounds of Its member agencies. A central 
office and staff accomplish network programs rather than merely 
coordinating them. Financial support Is primarily derived from 
(/•^•^tlclpatlng member payments for services. Services are often 
provided through the use of a cooperative data base In machine- 
readable form, available for access through telecommunications. 

The "network organization** Is the adm Inlstratlve/human aspect, and the 
••network system^^ denotes the hardware, software and technical 
operations. A ••network resource^^ Is used by the network In conducting 
Its operation. A network entity need not create and operate all of Is 
resources, such as the telecommunications facility which may be 
provided to the network from a vendor like AT4T. 
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Typical undertakings of a network include reciprocal borrowing^ 
cooperative cataloging, Interllbrary loan, local del i very services, 
cooperative collection development, consulting, and telephone 
reference servlceJ^ 

Most public libraries In Massachusetts also belong to another library 
cooperative - the Regional Public Library System* Established by 
Massachusetts General Laws Chapter 78 Section 19C, a regional public 
library system, under an approved plan of service, supplements the services 
of a municipality's public I iorary by providing the -i-emporary loan of 
library material through deposits collections and/or Interllbrary loan 
(retrieval and delivery of materials), and provides research and reference 
services as requested by regional participants. Chapter 78 Section 19F 
allows the regional public library system or any public library or 
libraries designated by the Board of Library Commissioners to enter Into an 
arrangement(s) to provide services within the approved plan to non-public 
libraries. The regional systems provide a wide variety of services to 
their membership Including, but not limited to, library development through 
consulting services. 

Some resource sharing cooperatives serve a single type of I tbrary, 
such as hospital libraries or law libraries. Most of these cooperatives 
are successful because the participants are able to access collections on 
behalf of users searching for special Ized, out-of-print or seldom useJ 
materials which are usually held only by similar libraries. 

There are advantages to organizing library cooperatives with 
membership Including libraries of various types (public, school, academic, 
special). Among The many benefits derived are: 

1. access to information about bibliographic resources In other 
types of I ibrarles; 

2. Increased access to, and awareness of, resources available 
In other types of collections within the cooperative which 
enables librarians to gain Increased flexibility In the 
spending of their Institution's book and Journal funds; 

3. access to highly specialized and general collections to 
broaden locally-held resources; 

4. reference searches on databases capable of providing 
relevant abstracts and/or full document text; 

5. the potential for sharing services such as cataloging and 
ordering of materials; and 

6. Increased access to human resources, such as subject 
specialists, general Information specialists, and school 
librarians who have the opportunity, to train future users of 
libraries and Information services. 

While It Is possible for a library to become a member of an existing 
cooperative, consortium or network, many of these efforts have evolved from 
Informal to formal relationships. For example, several area libraries may 
get together to develop a union list of serials using a library's 
microcomputer. The output Is photocopied for contributors. This could be 
considered an Informal library cooperative. The list becomes popular, more 
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area I Ibraries want to participate, and contributors want the 1 1st to be 
printed rather than photocopied. The contributors establish a governance 
structure (organizational bylaws) In order to assess themselves a 
membership fee to cover the costs of the printing. Thereby, the Informal 
cooperative becomes more formal with development of simple governance and a 
men.-^rshlp fee. Later, the contributors desire to convert their union list 
of serlais Into a MARC machine-readable format. Because the members cannot 
afford a self-assessment to cover the costs of this project, the 
cooperative becomes more formalized In order to apply for and receive grant 
funds by legally Incorporating themselves. During the Incorporation 
process, members more clearly define membership criteria. Also, an annual 
budget and budget process is established. The formal cooperative Is more 
formalized and becomes a consortium. Eventually, several members of the 
consortium decide to jointly acquire a clrculatlon/ILL control system and 
establish a cluster. Because several other consortium members do not wish 
to participate In the cluster, those consortium members who do establish 
another formal cooperative similar to a network whl le stl 1 1 remaining 
members of the consortium whose primary service Is the maintenance of the 
union list of serials. Such an evolutionary process Is not unreasonable, 
and has occurred at least twice In Massachusetts. What Is Important to 
note Is that as resource sharing efforts become more formal Ized, they 
usually require that additional resources be committed by the participating 
I Ibrary. 

The most-cited benefit of participation In resource sharing efforts Is 
access to a wider range of materials. Libraries report that cooperation 
allows them to provide better and faster services which ultimately benefits 
the end user. '2 Because of Its success In meeting needs, the field of 
library cooperation has been through a period of expansion. The number of 
organized cooperatives reported In a biannual survey has grown from 515 to 
806, a 57% Increase nationally since 1976. While the number of single type 
cooperatives has grown 25%, the most dramatic growth has been In multi types 
- a 184$ lncrease.13 



JdQM Automation Is AfusiUasi Id Basour^ji Sharing Efforts 

Resource sharing increases access to Informational sources. Many 
librarians have determined that by employing automated technologies, 
specif leal ly computers and telecommunication systems, they can Improve 
services for patrons through resource sharing, and simultaneously increase 
efficiency In their Internal operations, ulbrary networks have been 
estabi ished as a mechanism to provide services. Including resource sharing, 
through the application of automated technologies to Increase network 
efficiency and effectiveness. The term ••automated ^^twork** refers to both 
the organizations and the systems which I Irk libraries together via 
elecommunlcatlons with computer-controlled fr.essage switching and database 
access. The ^network organ Izatlon^* Is the admlnlstratlve/human aspect of 
networking, while ••network system** denotes the necessary hardware and 
software.14 a ••network utlllty^^ Is an nntlty using network systems to 
provide computer services to network organlzatlons.15 

The primary reason to utilize automation for resource sharing Is that 
computers provide the necessary processing capabilities required for 
effective and efficient retrieval In terms of response time, storace 
capacity, and tl.a necessary I Inkage and switching between components.TS 
Problems of Information access are alleviated and the speed In receiving 
Information Is Improved when computer and telecommunications technologies 
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are employed. 



Essential ly, resource sharing networks provide col lectlvely three 
activities ralated tothe goals of Increased access and Improvement of 
servlcas:^ ' 

1. Oataloglfig/ILL Services 

Cataloging services provide bibliographic citations, through 
bibl lographic •'utll Itles** or ••networks" (vendors such as OCLC) 
for users to search, r^lfy, add to, or replace In the database. 
The database providers incorporate standards In record format and 
content to ensure record consistency and file compatibility. End 
products from the file Include catalog cards, union lists, and 
computer tapes of machlne^readable bibliographic records. 

For purposes of this document, a bibliographic utility means: 
an organization serving as a source of online bibliographic data 
stored In machlne-*readable form on a time-sharing system, 
produced by various Individual sources or cooperatively through 
networks. The utility provides a standard Interface by which 
bibliographic data are accessible to I Ibrarle- via 
telecommunications for such purposes as online cataloging and for 
facilitating Interllbrary loan, either directly or through a 
bibliographic service center. A bibliographic utility generates 
and distributes a product. ^8 

Further, a bibliographic service center Is: 

an organization that serves as a distributor or broker of 
computer-based bibliographic processing services (i.e., 
activities that assist libraries In establishing bibliographic 
control over their collections and In gaining access to 
mechanisms for their Identification and retrieval). The center 
may also provide other services, such as Interllbrary loan 
facilitation and maintenance of union catalogs, it gains access 
to external resources through -^'f facilities of a bi!) I lographic 
utility; it does not necessarily contribute records directly to 
or maintain portions of the data base. A bibliographic service 
center provides services i^sed upon the product d!strlbuted by 
the bibliographic utility.^ 

Although bibliographic utilities have broadened the services 
offered to libraries, shared cataloging remains the correr^tone 
of their services. Bibliographic records of all types of 
material format (monographs, audlo-visua), serials, etc.) are 
added to a util ity*s database through two principal methods. The 
first is batch loading of machine-readable reccrds, such as those 
supplied by the Library of Congress. The second method is direct 
online member input of records. LI braries access the database 
file of the utility, searching online for the bibliographic 
record they want. When the record is found in the database, or 
created by the member, the resu 1 1 1 ng mach 1 ne-readab I e 

bibliographic record will indicate that the library owns the 
item^tr 

The major premise on which shared cataloging databases are 
founded Is that all libraries cataloging a particular item will 
do so in a fairly similar manner, arriving at approximately the 
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same conclusions in determ i n t ng choice and form of entry, and 
description of the Item. Therefore, once the bibliographic 
record has been added to the database, any member of the utility 
may use the bibliographic Information rather than creating a 
cataloging record themsel ves.21 Access to authority control 
records essential to pub I Ic access catalogs on automated 
cIrculatlon/ILL control systems may be provided by the utility, 
or through a bibliographic service center. 

In addition to shared cataloging Information, these bibliographic 
utility databases have become extremely Important to Inter library 
loan operations. At the bibliographic level, the records are 
reliable sources for verification. The machine-readable library 
holdings data In the bibliographic records place them among the 
most valuable tools available to facilitate Interllbrary loan. A 
utility enables users to search the database for materials 
desired, ascertain which libraries own the Item, make an online 
request for interllbrary loan from the owning libraries, and 
receive periodic updating of the current status of the loan.22 
Studies have shown that interllbrary loan fll! rates are more 
successful when requests are simultaneously directed to more than 
a single fill source. 

The databases of these util Itles are one of the most powerful 
reference tool s ava? lable to I Ibrarles, an onormous source of 
Information. In addition to seeking bib' iographic Information, 
librarians may use the online name authority file as a combined 
dictionary of pseudonyms and a handbook of brief biographical 
information. Another useful resource Is a name and address 
directo-y file af libraries, publishers, and other library- 
related aaencles. 

Another service provided by bibliographic utilities Is the use of 
ordering/acquisitions systems. Using the same type of record as 
the catal oging file, the acqui sttlon record can a I so be used as 
the basis of the cataloging record, thus decreasing the need to 
re-type the record Information. In addition, th3 acquisition 
record may be used for cooperative collection development 
purposes by a group of libraries. 

Libraries which have used a cataloging utility to convert records 
Into machine-readable form may then have their file of records 
copied from the database onto computer tape. The tape can then 
be loaded onto an automated circulation control system, 
facilitating the process of conversion from a manual to an 
automated systerju Utilities can also be a major provider of 
retrospective conversion services. 

Another product available from bibliographic utilities and 
service centers which Improves services for patrons Is the union 
list. Libraries In resource sharing cooperatives can convert 
their serials holdings Into machine-readable form using the 
utility. The database can then be searched online to ascertain 
ownership of user-requested serials among cooperative members, or 
among other libraries with union lists of serials. Printed lists 
which can be updated as desired are an additional service 
available for cooperative members without online access to the 
utlllty<s database. 
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All of a utility's services are structured to Improve patron 
services by Improving the library's resource sharing efforts, and 
by Increasing the library's ability to effectively cope with 
n«»cessary Interna! functions such as .technical services and 
cataloging. As 9 result of utility membership^, librarians 
surveyed perceived that more books were borrowed from their 
libraries; users' access to unique resources was increased; 
cataloging workflow was improved; and users got the materials 
they sought more rapidly. 

2. Cfrcu!ation/iLL Services 

Automated technology can to applied to one of the library's most 
Important functions - circulation of materials. In Its simplest 
form, an automated circulation/ ILL service uses a computer system 
to electronically store the machlne*readable bibliographic 
records of the holdings of the library (Inventory) and keep track 
of each Individual holding as to whether It Is on the shelf or on 
loan to a particular patron. Therefore, the holdings (ownership) 
of the library are electronically stored and displayed, and the 
availability status of each Item can be provided such as "on 
shelf, "on loan", "at the bindery", etc. This Information can 
dramatically Improve the Interl Ibrary loan process. 

These systems have other Internal uses. For example. If an Item 
to be reserved Is out on loan, the librarian can request that the 
system notify the librarian when the Item has been returned and 
display Information about the patron requesting the Item (name, 
telephone number, etc.). 

One of the most powerful automa^^ed resource sharing tools Is an 
online circul atlon/ ILL control system that Is purchased and 
maintained by two or more libraries cooperatively. Interl Ibrary 
loan Is a major motivator * the libraries have good collections, 
but are aware of the limitations of their Institutions. By 
building a common database and linking the collections together 
online, the cIrculatlon/ILL system aMows them to Inform their 
patrons Immediately not only whethe: they owned a specific Item 
but whether any of the cooperating libraries owns It - and, more 
Importantly, whether It Is on loan or on the shel in this 

design, the computer system Is central Ized and the remote 
libraries employ telecommunications to access the system. 

The resulting cooperative, referred to as a "cluster". Is defined 
as two or more I Ibrarles of any type (excl uding I Ibrary 
cooper at Ives funded by a single municipality), formal I y 
organized, that share a machlne*readable bibliographic database 
of their library materials on a common computer system. The 
participating libraries are referred to as cluster members, and 
the hardware, software, telecommun Icatlons and technl^a I 
operation Is referred to as the cluster's system* In most 
Instances, the cluster Is similar to a "network" In that It 
employs a computer system to Improve resource sharing. Is 
formally organized and Independent from Its users which provide 
f I nanci al support, and prov I des serv I ces* Genera My, the 
differences between a cluster and a network as defined are not 
usually discernible* A cluster Is Just one possible specific 
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type of "network". Network ts a broader term. A network could 
be composed of a group of cl usters. 

At a minimum, the cluste'^'s system provides the cluster^s 
libraries with Inventory coiitrol of library material through an 
automated circulation control function, provides bibliographic 
Information about materials owned by cluster members through the 
cluster's shared bibliographic database, and facilitates 
interllbrary loan and resource sharing by having the capability 
of providing online availability status information of the 
materials in the database to all libraries belonging to the 
cluster. 



A cluster's many benefits include: 
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1. Increased access and speed of retrieval. It is possible to 
search the holdings of several libraries very quickly, 
determine t^e Item's physical location, and immediately know 
Its availability status (on the shelf, in circulation, on 
reserve, etc.). The system provides the means to make that 
Information known at remote locations from the computer site. 
Location and availability Information save personnel time and 
costs because I ibrarians know where the Item Is and whether It 
Is available (rather than sending an unverified interllbrary 
loan request hoping that the Item Is owned, and If owned, 
available for loan). 

I. Cooperative collection development ana management. 
Duplication of low priority materials can be reduced; 
collection development by subject can be assigned to members; 
user demand and patterns of borrowing statistics can be 
generated for analysis; and Individual library 
responsibilities for maintaining unique resources can be 
decided. 

3. Simplifying the distribution of lending loads; thereby 
enabling the system to become a more equitable proposition for 
net lending llbraries.27 

Another benefit of an automated circulation/ILL control systei:^ is 
Its abll Ity to he used directly by patrons to conduct their own 
searches. Until recently, users conducted their searches in the 
old familiar way - using the card catalog (paper or microform). 
If a 1 ibrary had access to an automated catalog, it was used by 
the I Ibrarian to assist the patron in their search or to check 
the availabil ity status of items not found by the patron. In al I 
cases, the librarian intervened between the user and the 
automated catalog. However, with the improvement and 
availability of the Public Access Catalog (PAC) function, the 
user may conduct their own searches of the automated catalog via 
a computer device (commonly a terminal or microcomputer), using 
powerful and effective searching techniques only available 
through automation. The provision of PAC functions requires 
considerably more computer processing power and telecommunication 
channels than does simple provision of Inventory and circulation 
functions. 

Many circul atlon/ILL control systems are available on the library 
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market. A "turnkey" system Is one In which a single source 
provides the computer (hardware), computer programs (software), 
and maintenance (of software and/or hardware). Theoretically, 
these systems are delivered completely operational^^ ready to be 
plugged In and turned on; hence the term ••turnkey". 

The major advantage of a turnkey system Is the distribution of 
software development costs among many users. In order for this 
to occur. It Is necessary that the vendor supply virtual ly the 
same system to each user. Parameter tables are necessary to 
custom Ize the functions for the needs of Indiv idual I Ibrarles. 
The major d I sadvantage of buy I ng a turnkey system i s the 
library's total reliance i|^on an existing vendor to keep the 
library's system operating. 

An "adapted" system Is designed for a specific library and 
offered to other libraries. While a turnkey system Is 
deliberately designed to be used by many libraries, adapted 
systems are generally designed to fit the needs of a single 
library. Therefore, the adapted system may require additional 
programming before It can be used In another llbrary.^^ 

No library Is unique enough to need to develop Its own 
circulation/ ILL control system. It requires considerable 
resources In money and staff tlme.31 ^pd It Is not as "easy" as 
It looks to many programmers reviewing the computer processing 
needs of the I Ibrary for the first time. And once the custom- 
programmed system Is In place, how will It be maintained (who 
will fix the problems), and who Is responsible for further 
software development and enhancements? Installing a ^jrnkey or 
adapted system Is ultimately wiser (and probably cheaper In the 
short and lonq run) than developing a new system. 

tha cl rcul atlon/ILL system's technical ability to be 
-•tly aware of the location, as well as the current 
'ui'MIty of needed Items (especially In a cluster), and the 
advent of the Public Access Catalcm. will significantly Increase 
the viability of resource sharln^.^ 

3. Reference/Source Database Services 

Commonly referred to as database searching or Information 
retrieval, reference/ source database services Involve the process 
of finding data or Information In computer files. Created from a 
variety of commercial and non-commerclal sources Including legal, 
medical, consumer, business, and other subject areas, database 
f 1 les are col lections of text and/or numeric data In machine- 
readable form. They are provided by organizations such as the 
Pergamon Group of Companies (Per gam on Infollne Orbit), 
BIbl lograph ic Retrieval Serv Ices (BRS), Dialog Information 
Services, Inc. (DIALOG), government agencies; and libraries, and 
stored electronical ly for access by remote users employing a 
variety of computer devices (such ds terminals or microcomputers) 
via telecommunications. 

The information sought and/or provided is not limited to 
cataloging data. An example is an online community information 
and referral file which contains information on agencies, 
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organization and other entitles providing services, usually 
social In nature. In addition, a user may not necessarily need 
to use Interllbrary loan to receive the actual Information sought 
because tne full text of the Information desired may be available 
online or through a supplier which provides, ratner'than loans, a 
copy of tht^ Information. 

There are essenti | |y two types of databases. Bibliographic 
database f 1 1 es cental n reference or secondary I nf ormatlon 
covering a ..umber of years, and provide searchers with citations 
to Journals, serials, research reports, specifications, or other 
sources of information. Blbl lographic databases do not always 
provide complete Information but Identify sources of Information 
for the searcher to peruse. Many flies contain abstracts with 
the citations, providing more but still llr, Ited Information about 
the source. 

Scurc® or nonblbl lographic databas-^ may Include statistic and 
other numeric data or the full texr of the document, such as 
LEXIS (legal materials) or NEXIS (business materials). Databases 
have also been made available to the general consumer which 
provide a varleiy of Information sources Including transportation 
schedules, current newi stories, or Items for sale (an 
"electronic mall order catalog"). 

Librarians are using reference/source databwse se. vices In a 
variety of ways. Most common Is the use of the service to locate 
citations to documents containing Information desired by tho 
user. More recently, librarians have begun to use the service as 
an additional source or Information to p.^ovlde answers to 
reference questions posed by patrons, and fo. document del Ivery 
of full text^ and full text replacements. 

Advan rages of reference/ source servl'^^s include:^' 

a. 5peeJ - online searching Is much faster than manual searching. 

h. comprehenslveiiess - the onl ine searcher has access to many 
more Information sources than even the largest of I ibrarles 
can support In printed (or disc) form. In addition, there are 
1 ncreasing numbers of databases aval I abl e onl Ine which are 
produced only In machine-readable form and which have no 
pr Inted equivalent, 

c. currentness- online Information sources are updated monthly, 
biweekly, weekly, dally or even hourly before their published 
counterparts are printed and distribute*, 

d. flexibility - the Interactive nature of o'^'-ne searching 
permits many more access points than manual t«w chlng allows. 
One of the most powerful advantages Is the capability of the 
searcher to query the database by a variety of entries: 
subject, title, author, sponsoring organization, date of 
publication, and to use Boolean logic and positional 
operators. The searcher has Immediate feedback on the 
relevance of a search and may alter the profile or strategy at 
any point to Increase relevance. 

e. public relations - the use of computer technology enhances the 
library's Image as a timely and sophisticated provider of 
Information 
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Many libraries in Massachusetts have the equlpi nt necessary to 
utilize reference/ source database services* However, because of 
the numerous techniques required to search the hundreds of 
databases available, the effective use of the service requires a 
trained searcher with specific skll Is. Many I fbrarles cannot 
afford to train a person to be thoroughly knowledgeable with all 
databases or query languages, and other Mbrarles without the 
necessary computer equipment lack direct access to thes3 valuable 
Informational sources altogether. But In a survey of library 
users, over 61 jl stated that a library should provide "on- line 
Information search I ng."'^ Therefore, there Is a need for 
libraries to maximize the personnel resources required for 
reference/source services by sharing training development to 
reduce overlap of specific database searching knowledge, and to 
have this service available In geographic proximity +o all 
I Ibrarles In the state so that each I Ibrary and user wit < have 
the opportunity to access the bibliographic and non-blbl lographlc 
databases containing the Information needed. 

As the use of reference/ source database services Increases, the 
cost of access (hourly database usage charges and 
telecommunications) will also Increase. The use of optical disc 
technology, specif !cally compact disc (CD ROM), may make It 
possible for the periodic publication and distribution to 
libraries of these databases for local access. 

One of the problems with the three automated services Is that they 
utilize three different databases. The bibliographic utlllty^s database Is 
quite separate from the referencb/source databases which Is also distinct 
from the cl rcul atlon/ ILL control system's database. In many cases, the 
library's acquisition and serials databases are In separate files from each 
other and from the other databases. Additional ly. In several Instances, 
the library would need three different computer devices +o accoss the 
databases, although z few systems support the use of more than one type of 
computer device (such as a microcomputer) and "black box" linkages may be 
used so that disparate functions can share equipment. 

To address this problem, many library system vendors are developing 
multipurpose systems sharing a common database. Acquisitions, cataloging, 
circulation, public access catalog and serials are considered to be 
subsystems of the total library system. Referred to an as "Integrated 
online library system" or simply as an "Integrated system", the design Is a 
single function database composed of bibliographic data as well as other 
data necessary to carry out library related functions (e.g. vendor files 
for acquisition purposes, or borrower flles^for circuletion) and with each 
function fully Interactive with all others. 

Both multipurpose and single-purpose systems have strengths and 
weaknesses. A multipurpose sys-^em Is generally less expensive than a 
series of separate si ngl e-*purpose systems performing the same functions. 
There will probably be additional savings In time and cost, and at; overall 
Increase In efficiency, because a single database rather than several Is 
maintained. An Integrated multipurpose system becomes a tool around which 
many traditional but somewhat artificial distinctions betwem various 
operations within the library can be broken down a blt.^^ 

A I Ibrary takes some risks w Ith the multipurpose approach. Most of 
them Involve being locked Into a single system developed by a single 
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vendor. This Is particularly risky when all appropriate modules are not 
fully operational on a system that the library buys. Another problem 
Involves the design or a system that fries to do so many things at once. 
With a multipurpose system, the vendo*" may not give all the modul es the 
same priority. As a result, some modules may receive less attention In 
design and development even to the point that they are not as adequate and 
far less sophisticated than slngie-purpo;>e systems designed to perform the 
same operatlons.-'8 

Despite the risks, there Is a need for Integrated library systems and 
the database unifying purpose they serve. As progress Is being made In 
their development, libraries are re-consldering their willingness to access 
several different databases. For example, as linkages are Implemented 
between cluster circul atlon/ILL control systems to facilitate Interl Ibrary 
loan, libraries have begun to limit the role of their bibl logrp.ph'c utility 
to that of a suppi ler of machine-readable records and to access out-of- 
state holding locations for Interllbrary loan.'^ Librarians must realize 
that an Integroted system Is not an end In Itself, but a tool to serve the 
patron. The emphasis should be developing systems that will Improve 
service to users. ^0 
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Advantages ai Applying Automated TechnQlQgIfts> in Libraries 

The application of automated technologies In resource sharing Is 
commonly used In three services - cataloglng/ILL, cl rcul atlon/ 1 LL and 
reference/ source database services. There are many benefits to be derived 
from using co^nputers and related technologies In the effort to Improve 
services to users. 

1. I .creased processing efficiency 
\n automated system almost always Imp-oves processing efficiency 
over a manual system. Increased efficiency Is realized when the 
same tasks are performed with fewer staff or In less time than was 
possible under il.e manual system, or when different or additional 
tasks are performed to provide sjupplementary benefits considered 
worth the extra effort or cosis. 

2. increased productivity (economy of scale) and cost-effectiveness 
Implementing automat'^d systeips, especially circulation/ ILL control 
systems, will not save operet I ng costs In a library. Itwiil 
Improve a library's productivity, and Improve services to users. 
For reasons endemic to nonproiPIt organizations, cost ^"eductions 
In libraries cannot be achieved easily through Investment In 
automated systems.*2 

L I brar I es, and nost other nonprofit organizations, are 
substantially different from the commercial sector. One cannot 
predict the relative economics of nonprofit organizations by 
analogies drawn from the commercial world. Libraries have adapted 
remarkably well to economic stringencies. They have done this by 
employing ever more spartan practices^ and operate with Inadequate 
or marginal ly Inedtquate staff Ing. The resul t Is that there Is 
Inadequate margin to amortize the costs of Implementing new 
technologies with Immediate savings.^' 

Although a library cannot expect to realize operational cost 
reductions, one of the benefits of an Individual library's 
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util Izc^tlon of automation fs related to reductions In unit of cost 
which result from economies of scale. Economies of locale are the 
reductions In unit cost that result from increasing 
productivity/* 

Most libraries are labor Intensive organizations. For example, 
personnel costs In public libraries In Massachusetts exceeds 65% 
and Is closer +c 10% of the I Ibrary's operational budget. This 
figure has remained fairly stable throughout the past seven fiscal 
years. However, the number of full*tlme equivalent employees In 
publ ic I Ibrarles has decreased by 10^. Circulation (sometimes 
used 9it a measure of productivity) decreased from FY1981 through 
FY1984, but if Is now I ncreasi ng.*5 it will be difficult for 
libraries to cone with Increases in circulation having less staff 
than in FY1980 prior to Proposition 2 1/2. 

In order to Improve the relationship between library inputs 
(materials, labor, etc.) and output (productivity), libraries will 
have to utilize computers.^ The automated system should be able 
TO reduce the time spent in carrying out exactly the same tasks 
that were performed under the old manual system. However, the 
system will likely Introduce new time demands to carry out tr?ks 
that were previously Impossible or neglected. Staff may also 
spend additional time with an automated system to perform tasks 
that were not possible or practical with a "manual system, andZor 
reallocate staff time towards Improving services for the user. 

Furthermore, libraries should not fall to exploit the potential of 
modern technologies to enhance the productivity of the user. 
Libraries nre relatively unlcue among service organizations In 
that a significant portion of the labor necessary to get service 
from them Is supplied by their clients. Modern technologies, as 
the banks have clearly demonstrated with Automatic Teller 
Machines, can be particularly effective In tapping this enormous 
reservoir of free labor. Automation can reduce the cost to the 
client of using the library (time required to locaio a book, check 
out a book, etc.), while offering Improved, more convenient 
services, such as locating books In other libraries and the user 
conducting sophisticated searches using the Public Access 
Catalog.*8 

Many I Ibrarles are too smal I to take advantage of economies of 
seal e and too poor to i nvest I n advanced technol ogles by 
themselves. Therefore, libraries should pool their resources by 
forming and participating In clusters and sharing In the purchase, 
development.^ use and maintenance of sophisticated online computer 
technology. 

Some critics of library automation and resource sharing have 
stated that the costs associated with automated resource sharing 
do not Justify Its Implementation. Microform catalogs at a 
fraction of the cost of an online catalog are suggested oS an 
alternative. The cr itics further ask, why not expend the same 
funds on books rather than allocating them on an automated 
system?50 

Urst, a I Ibrary may not have the staff necessary to process the 
books acquired, nor the necessary shelf space* Secondly, 
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microform catalogs are useful in prcvl: .ng the locations of other 
libraries holding a particular Item, but cannot provide the 
availability status. Third, the dollar spent to access other 
I Ibrary col lections for resource sharing goes further than the 
dollar spent for ownership of the title. Assume for a moment that 
the I Ibrary needs to expend $20,000 to Join a cluster. If the 
library were to purchase $20,000 worth of bocks. It could expect 
add 667 titles ($20,000 divided by the average price of a book 
ot $29.99 In 1984). Now, the same $20,000 expended to Join a 
cluster would provide access to 500,000 titles (almost all of the 
Massachusetts clusters have more than 500,000 unique titles). 
Therefore, the average price of a book accessed Is $0.04 (500,000 
titles divided by $20,000), or 99.9% less than the cost of owning 
the book (not considering the cost of processing, etc.) As books 
continue to Increase In price, and more titles are added to the 
cluster's database, the $20,000 expended on access becomes more 
and more cost-effective. 

There needs to be a balanco between ownership and resource 
sharing. Libraries must strive to acquire the necessary resources 
locally through which to develop collections and provide services 
which meet the needs of their users at least a majority of the 
time. Resource sharing Is only Intended to supplement basic 
services and collections when the user need fallc outside the 
scope of the library to provide It. Resource sharing Is not 
intended to replace or supplant eliher local services or resource 
development. 

3. Improved service to the user 

The primary motivation for automation Is the Improvement of 
services for user^.^^ I n technical process I ng operations, 
automation often leads to acquiring and processing materials - and 
therefore getting them onto the shelf - faster than was possible 
under the previous manual system. In public services, the 
benefits are no less pronounced. With online circulation systems. 
Improvements In Inventory control capabilities and expansion of 
access points leads to better service for the user. Online 
searches through reference/source databases often allow 
bibl lographles to be compi led for patrons In a fraction of the 
time It would have taken to conduct an equivalent search manually. 
Online catalogs can be placed In many locations Inside and outside 
of the library; In addition, they usually provide more up-to-date 
Information and greater flexibility In searching than do card and 
microform catalogs.^^ Increasing the I'^ers* opportunities to 
access desired resources In other libraries Is an Improvement In 
service dramatically facilitated through the application of 
automated technologies. 

The most persistent obstacle In Justifying automation for the sake 
of Improved service Is the difficulty of assigning a quantitative 
or dol lar value to the benefits (:erlved.53 The genev^al rule Is 
that the benefits to society o1 ny activity should exceed the 
costs of that activity. A compa. I son of benefits and costs Is 
essential for the library determining the allocation of Its 
I I m I ted resources so as to obta I n max I mum benef I ts for a 
community. M ny problems arise In estimating benefits and costs. 
Because of such measurement problems, benefit-cost comparisons can 
only serve as a guide In helping to make decisions. 
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4, Improved administrative and management Information 

For a great many appi Icatlons, automated systems can generate a 
variety of Information for managerial and administrative purposes. 
Information fro.n the system can esslst In deciding how to place 
multiple copies of books In multiple library locations by 
measuring demands from reserve I Ists. The need for additional 
copies of books In heavy demand could be analyzed. Unnecessary 
duplication could be avoided at the same time. An administrator 
could analyze circulation statistics seeking current trends on 
which to base book buying decisions. Another report could assist 
the librarian In weeding the collection to create needed space for 
new acquisitions.^^ 

5. as a response to breakdown of a manual system 

Often the existing manual system In a library Is simply no longer 
able to handle the work load. For example. Increases In 
circulation and decreases In staff require a more efficient way to 
perform the function. Many libraries have trouble keeping up with 
reserve requests, and another manual operation frequently 
stretched to Its I Imlts are overdues. El Imlnatino cataloging 
backlogs and revising Inconsistent bibliographic Information can 
also be facilitated using automatlon.^^ 

Applying automated technologies to library functions has caused some 
changes In the way a I Ibrary operates. Patrons wishing to have a search 
conducted of databases through reference/source services usually must now 
arrange for an appointment replacing the traditional walk*ln approach to 
the reference Interview.^? Librarians may also find themselves doing some 
tasks !^hlch are clerical: logging searches, completing bills, distributing 
search resLilts, and collecting money. In addition, automation causes an 
Increase in Interl ibrary loan, an Increase In reciprocal borrowing, an 
Increase In the In-house use of materials, an Increased volume of shelving 
of used materials, and an Increase in demand for photocopying. However, 
there has not been any noticeable change in staff levels In libraries, 
either In The number of people worklng^in I Ibrarler or the proportion of 
professional to non-professional staff. 

Ihfi Future* Jhf Electronic Library? 

The ••electronic llbrary^^ Is an Institution committed to two basic 
principles: the widest possible access to information and the use of 
electronic technology to increase and manage Information, resources.^^ Four 
attributes that characterize an electronic library are: 

- management of resources with a computer 

- the abllfty to link the Information provider with the Information 
seeker via electronic channels 

- the abll Ity for staff to Intervene In the electronic transaction 
when requested by the information seeker 

- the abll Ity to store, organize, and transmit Information to the 
information seeker via electronic channels 

It seems obvious that the function of libraries to acquire Information for 
storage purposes Is likely to change drastically In this electronic future. 
Storage will move from the shelf to computers.^^ The Ideal configuration 
of ••The Library** will be a mega-network made up of many cooperative 
endeavors of different kinds and sizes, to which al I I Ibrary users will 
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have free and convenient access. 



Automation must be seen as a means to an end - meeting the 
Informational needs and the provision of services to our clients in 
whatever library situation. Although a I Ibrar may employ automation to 
improve services to meet users* informational needs, it must be emphasized 
again that participation In an automated resource sharing cooperative end 
having Increased access to Informational resources in other libraries does 
not rel leve the I Ibrary of its obi Igation to develop resources local ly. 
Resource sharing Is a bi-directional activity - to work effectively, a 
library must be capable of lending materials as wet I as borrowing. A 
I Ibrary should not be termed as the "electronic I ibrary", but, rather, a 
"library which uses electronics" to efficiently and effectively meet users 
needs. It Is doubtful that the near future will be paperless (or 
bookless), with all Information found only In electronic form. However, it 
Is also doubtful that any I ibrary w 1 1 1 be able to successful ly meet the 
needs of their users without using, and belonging to a resource sharing 
cooperative that uses, automated technologies. 
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6. BARRIERS TO COOPFRATION 



Although networking Is a viable means of resource sharing, many 
barriers persist. A typology of barriers has been developed by Or In 
Noiting vhlch Is applicable to all types of libraries. Having stood the 
test of time and numerous studies, Nol ting's typology provides a useful 
framework for discussing barriers. 

Psychological barriers are reflected In attitudes or fears that are 
held by some librarians and some library planning/funding authorities. One 
such attitude is that of complacency, evident when librarians express 
satisfaction with the service they offer and thus exhibit no need to 
cooperate. Library decision makers be! I eve it Is the responsibility of 
libraries to provide their uso^'s with all requested materials themselves 
rather than relying on cooperation. One fear Is that participation In a 
network will alert library funders to the rich resource? available 
el sewhere, r a I se unrea 1 1 st Ic expectat Ions for cost sav I ogs, and thereby 
result In reductions of budgetary support for the library.*^ A related fear 
Is that automation will lead to reductions In staffing levels through 
either attrition or internal reorganization. 

The tradition of local autonomy. has been cited as one of the greatest 
attlludlnal barriers to cooperation. A library may know It cannot succeed 
by itself, yet it Is afraid of losing Its Identity by becoming part of a 
larger resource sharing activity.^ It is feared that participation will 
cause a Mbrary to give up some of its declsion^making and management 
prerogatives, particularly in operating procedures, collection policies, 
service priorities, and budget flexibility.^ Another concern voiced Is 
that the library does not want to ally itself with an existing cooperative 
because It Is skeptical of, and/or lacks confidence In, the participants. 

A second set of barriers stems from the lack of information and 
experience about user needs and the functions of libraries and services; 
the fallurp of smaller libraries to realize the value of larger libraries* 
resources; nd unawareness of successful cooperative efforts. One of the 
most frequently cited barriers Is the unpredictability of demands on the 
library by Its primary users. For example, students and teachers have an 
^'Immediacy of needs'* for materials that Inhibits schools from I end Inn 
resources. Librarians do not want to deal with users who do not look 
kindly upon dlsa>verlng that the materials ^hey want are out on loan to 
another I Ibrary.^ 

Tradition and history operate as constraints to resource sharing 
because of the human tendency to maintain the status quo and because of 
past experiences with funding, collection overuse, and the limitations of 
access to academic and special libraries. For example, there Is preference 
by all types of libraries to cooperate first with libraries of the same 
type, thereby limiting multltype cooperation. Librarians feet that 
libraries of other types have little to offer, but will be a drain on their 
resources.^ Another reason for this Is that libraries are reluctant to 
become dependent on a fragile network organization where compromU^ Is 
needed to deal with the diversity of participating Ilbrarles.^^ For 
example, traditionally, special libraries have limited access because their 
collections consist largely of confidential and proprietary Information 
that cannot be shared.*' 

Undoubtedly, one of the greatest constraints Is the historically low 
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funding levels of libraries. Surveys of libraries have concluded that the 
funds necessary for capita) investraent and ongoing operations In 
cooperative efforts is a major barrier. ^ For example, librarians state 
that they cannot afford tho necessary retrospective conversion costs, the 
staff training necessary to be able to use an automated system, or the 
annt:}! maintenance costs for half a dozen terminals. For some libraries, 
the political or financial timing Is such that a request for funds to 
acquire automated technologies or participate In a cluster Is not likely to 
be favorably received. A comment often heard Is phrased In a question - 
**how can the library buy books and participate In resource sharing 
activities'*? In addition, other library priorities are considered to be 
more crucial and timely than cooperation, such as a building renovation or 
construction project. 

Another major barrier concerning tradition and history Is that most 
librarians and library boards have a natural fear oi their own collections 
being depleted by heavy use from other libraries. They believe hordes 
will descend upon materials which were originally Intended to be used by a 
limited clientele. In a recent survey In which 293 Massachusetts public 
libraries reported non-resident borrowing as a percentage of local 
circulation, the averagu^ for all libraries was 11.68jt, with 33 libraries 
reporting 20% or more. Another fear Is that their libraries will be 
overwhelmed with Interllbrary loan requests. As a result, some small 
libraries feel that the larger libraries do not want to lend to the smaller 
I Ibrarles.'^ 

Geographic constraints and the physical limitations of the library 
present another set of barriers. Distance between libraries, and between 
libraries and users, afreets speed and quality of service, and In many 
Instances determines or stcongly Influences the size and composition of the 
cooperative's inembershlp. Library hours may limit participation, as does 
physical space, particularly If the libraries are Incapable of 
accommodating resources, staff, and users. A limited collection also 
hampers cooperation. For example, school collections are chosen to support 
the curriculum, and therefore a school library may not be capable of^maklng 
a large contribution In materials to the resource sharing activity. 

Legal and administrative constraints present a further set of barriers 
to interllbrary cooperation. Administrative limitations include 
Jurisdictional issues based upon laws and regulations, and constraints 
imposed by parent organizations. Often It Is unclear whether a library can 
participate in a network because of its legal status. Additionally, some 
rugulatlons restrict the use of federally-funded materials to certain 
target groups, removing resources from sharing. A library manager may be 
reluctant to become Involved In Interllbrary cooperation because of the 
substantial commitment of staff time to the effort.^ Other administrative 
and legal issues concern the classes of resources to be obligated (time, 
funds, materials, etc.), provision of data privacy, copyright, and 
reporting requl rements for r-^ork activities. Libraries In di fferent 
setting have di fferent poLfjc^es, procedures, and priorities which often 
make cooperation difficult. 

Another major set of barriers, not adequately discussed by Noltlng, 
includes technical Incompatibilities and uncertainties. There are many 
barriers to achieving optimum systems of communications, Includlaa 
technical advances yet to be achieved and the lack of standardization. 
For example, competition among library automation vendors and the failure 
of libraries to require adherence to such standards as X.29 are major 
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Not all libraries belong to the same bibliographic/cataloging utill.ty, 
which Inhibits automated resource sharing, since the links between systems 
hinge on the format and content of the bibliographic record. The result Is 
that librarians essentially speak different languages. This is further 
exacerbated with the Incompatibilities between the various disparate 
circulat Ion/ ILL control systems In place In Massachusetts. Although 
libraries can access one another's automated cl rcul ation/ I LL control 
systems, such a linkage occurs only with great difficulty between disparate 
systems because the librarians using the linkage must know the protocols of 
the other system. Additionally, libraries are reluctant to participate In 
cooperat I ves because r ap i d I y accel erat I ng advances I n computer and 
communlcatlon&.technology may make some network sys>ems obsolete in the 
near future. It has been suggested, however, that administrative, 
organ I zationa I , and econom > c bar r iers are more difficult than techn lea I 
problems. 

Most barriers can be overcome. Administrators must begin to think 
about library cooperation as a group of libraries working together, with 
the local library remaining the focal service point. They will not be 
giving away anything by resource sharing; rather, they will be becoming 
more responsible ta^users and funders. It Is more a change of attitude 
than anything else. Careful short and long term planning. In conjunction 
with legislation, appropriate governance structures, the Judicious 
expenditure of funds, and the application of evaluative techniques can also 
reduce barriers to cooperation. 

Many barriers are perceptions without basis. Experience In 
Massachusetts has not shown any staff layoffs because of the Introduction 
of automation. If anything, the use of automated technologies requires 
additional people to work at cluster central sites for administrative and 
operational functions. Further, there is I itt I e evidence, that automation 
has cause any substantive internal organizational change. 

Autonomy can be protected through legal processes Including statutes 
and contracts. Nowher^L has any library been taken over by a network and 
nowhere will It occur. The cooperative agreements developed between the 
members of a cluster have. In fact, reinforced the concept of local 
autonomy, leaving the library the option of terminating Its relationship 
with the cluster If necessary. 

During the past several years, the Board of Library Commissioners has 
funded most of the capital costs of the central sites of al I the clusters 
in Massachusetts reducing the level of capital funding needed by Individual 
libraries to participate. State and federal funds have also been used to 
convert several union list of serials Into machlne*readable form. Recent 
experience has shown that the ability to demonstrate to funding sources how 
much better their constituencies can be served by the ability to connect 
with a growing range of resources will help to secure the necessary local 
capital and ongoing funding to support these resource sharing activities. 

The concern expressed by many librarians and trustees that there would 
be an Increase In non*resIdent use (sometimes referred 1o as reciprocal 
borrowing) has occurred - somewhat. Statistics from a 1987 Massachusetts 
public library survey (covering the last half of calendar 1986) Indicated 
that over ])% of total circulation was to non-residents of the community. 
Of the 295 libraries reporting, only 33, or around 11f, had non-resident 
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use exceeding 20%. Of these 33 libraries, 18 belong to a cluster (8 others 
were located on Cape Cod). ^ Therefore, with more than 110 municipal 
libraries In the clusters at the end of 1986, }6% had significant non- 
resident usage. 

If the reciprocal borrowing patterns continue, several cluster members 
will continue to be Impacted dramatically. In 1987, the Board of Library 
Oomffllssloners* efforts to pass legislation to partially reimburse heavy 
non-resident lenders was successful althou<^*) no funding was Included In the 
Act. It must be noted that Imbalances among libraries over hours open, 
location, materials support budgets, and even such factors as commercial 
development around or near the library, availability of parking, and bus 
and private vehicle travel patterns of users will affect reciprocal 
borrowing and non-resident use. Any library with off-street parking, 
located fiear a shopping mall will attract residents from other communities 
coming to that community to shop. 

Statistics on Interllbrary loan usage are harder to find. However, 
the HInuteman Library Network tracked Intra-c luster Interllbrary loan 
during 1986. The twenty public and academic libraries loaned 11,820 Items, 
However, there were 12 net borrowers (those who borrowed more than they 
lent) and 8 net lenders. The sum of the differences between Individual net 
lendlog and net borrowing was 2^490 Items, or 21^ of the total Interllbrary 
loan. Therefore, "load leveling'' Is occurring where the number of active 
Interllbrary loan participants results In a spreading of the request and 
lending burden among cluster members. 

Load leveling has occurred because of the Inequities of the manner In 
which Interllbrary loan was conducted prior to the Introduction of 
automation. ILL requests were usually sent to only one library at a time. 
Chances of the Item being owned were Increased If the request was sent to a 
library of significant size or with Immediate access to an even larger 
library. Therefore, a well supported, large library would receive many ILL 
requests from libraries hoping that funding + size ' Item desired. With 
automation, however, all libraries owning the book are Identified 
dramatically Increasing access to the Item, and within a cluster. Its 
availability status Is also known. Therefore, requests for materials are 
forwarded to libraries owning the Item, and within the clusters, to the 
library(Ies) where the Item Is immediately available. Aj a result, there 
is a decrease In the need to continual ly request items from the same source 
when other libraries al o own the Item. Clusters <!houid monitor their 
Intra-cluster Interllbrary loan, and make adjustments In lending patverns 
when possible to achieve effective load leveling amongst members. 

Overuse of collections by exte-nal users can be handled with 
assurances (bylaws, agreements, contracts, adherence "-o local library 
policies, etc.) that a participating library always has first call on Its 
own materials and that the entire logic of a cooperative '^^t^ share 
resources rather than to rely tot ally on one library.' Cost 
recovery/reimbursement fees for lenders of materials can be negotiated 
through network agreements or contracts. Technical and cooperative 
agreements, governance structures and policies, and applicable standards 
can provide a basis for solving most of the legal, administrative and 
technical barriers which arise when establishing Interllbrary cooperatives, 
particularly In utilizing automated technologies* 

There exists a willingness on the part of many libraries to cooperate, 
as documented through the +wo Delphi studies conducted on I Ibrary and 
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automation needs by the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners. 
Also, the growth in the number of clusters and Its membership, the increase 
of automated union lists of serials, the numerous libraries participating 
in bibliographic utility activities, and the many libraries using 
microcomputers to access the clusters* databases Illustrates the need and 
desire for fnterllbrary cooperation. Planning the design of an automated 
resource sharing network In this State requires careful consideration of 
the many existing barriers with the Intent to resolve them. 
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7. OVERALL GOAL FOR N€ETING NEEDS 



The Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners \r approving the 
Massachusetts Loufl Range Program 1987 - 1991 reaffirmed Tnt* overall goal 
developed In 1977 for libraries *r\ the Commonwealth to meet the needs of 
users. The spirit and Intention of this stated goal provides the necessary 
framework with which to begin, and continue, the design of a resource 
sharing network: 

To provide every resident of Massachusetts with 
equal opportunity of access to that part of the 
total Information resource which will satisfy 
Individual educational, working, cultural, and 
I e I sure-t 1 me needs and i nterests, regard I ess of 
Individual location, social or physical condition, 
or level of Intellectual achievement. 
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8. PRINCIfl.ES EMPLOYED IN DESIGNING JHl RESOURCE SHARING NETWORK 



ERIC 



These principles are considered basic to the resource sharing network 
In Massachusetts: 

1. Each Indlvlciual has the right to access tne Information that 
meets his or her needs. 

2. Each library has an obligation to strive -^o provide services and 
to develop resources which meet the needs of their users as 
frequently as possible at least a majority of the time. 
Resource sharing Is intended only to supplement the provision of 
local library services and the development of <ocal resvurces. 
It should not replace elthe. • Further, automated resource 
sharing is a means to an end - to assist the librarian and/or 
the user to locate material and/or Information which helps to 
meet their particular need - and Is not an ei In Itse f. 

.3. All network services should be provided at a level of operation 
as close to the user as possible. A local library should be the 
user's most efficient and appropriate service center. 
Therefore, network services should be provided through libraries 
as often as possible. The network should support local library 
services, not compete with them.^ 

4. The objectives of the resource shar ing network shoul d be 
""ea 1 1 zed w I thout negat I ve impact to the missions of 
participating libraries, although their methods of operation 
Invariably should be adjusted.^ All libraries have a 
responsibility to collect the materials needed regularly by 
their own constituents. Resource sharing Is nor a substitute 
for local acquisition, only a supplement. 

5. It is essentia! that the network enable individual libraries to 
maximize the gains of resource sharing while allowing for local 
flexibll!ty; networK members should understand and recognize 
fty^sting individual constraints. 

6. The resource sharing network should be built upon existing 
cooperative systems and existing I Ibrary strengths. New 
resource sharing systems, built upon strong Individual library 
collections and sarvices, should evolve where existing 
cooperatives are no longer effective. The network should not 
compete with exis ing arrangements, but rather improve, 
redirect, and extend those already in existence and offer 
altenqitlve approacnes which w II prove more valuable and 
useful . 

7. Networking is not free. Besides equipment and material costs, 
staff time Is necessary to provide shared services. Therefore, 
each participant should be able to balanco benefits with 
Investment. This balance need not be measured solely In the 
traditional Interl Ibrary loan concept of net borrowing versus 
net lending of materials/ Attention also should be given to 
the Increased benef Itf of Improved access to more resources. A 
cost-benefit analysis , «n appropriate methodology to study the 
benefits of network Inve rmenf . 
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8. The financial and fiscal basis of the continued operation of 
network componef>t:> should depend upon local rather than ♦ederal, 
state^ and private funding sources. Local funding sources 
Include assessed membersMp fees, cost recovery/reimbursement 
fees, and aMocatlons from the member Institutions. 
Governmental and private grants and Intermittent local 
fundralsing are cnre lable as a financial base since they are 
more apt to change annual ly. 

9. Resource sharing efforts should not be limited to within the 
State. When and whore economically, technically, and 
politically feasible and desirable, the State's resource sharing 
network and Its related services should overcome geo-political 
boundaries, broadening access Into the total Information 
resources of the region and the latlon. 
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9. NETWORK MISSION AND STRUCTURE 



After exploring the Issues of needs assessments^ resource sharing, 
fli networks, the role of automation In networking, and barriers to networking, 

a mission statement for developing an automated resource sharing library 
network In Massachusetts Is necessary to serve as 3 framework for network 
activities! 



MISSION 



Develop cost-effective r.iethods of resource sharing 
that will Increase access to the Information 
resources needed by Massachusetts residents by 
promoting cooperative efforts among libraries of 
var lou!) types and by reducing barriers to 
networking. 

1 . deveS op access pol nts I nto I nf ormat lona I 
resources, and develop and 1 1 nk databases to 
provide greater access opportunities to resources; 

2. facilitate document request and document delivery 
procedures ; and 

3. develop an ongoing education program on resource 
shar Incj 

One of the purposes for applying automation to library operations Is 
^o I ncrease the opportun 1 1 1 es for res I dents to access the sources they 
require to meet their Informational needs. Networks have evolved as 
resource sharing mechanisms which provide the capability for effectively 
and efficiently Increasing access to Information resources at the broadest 
level through databases of mach I ne-readwb I e records. 

The library network concept for Massachusetts Is based upon the 
linking, usually through telecommunications, of Its various decentralized 
components. Those components Include: 

1. ths clusters and their members 

2. those libraries with the capability and permission to access the 
cluster's bibliographic databases using a microcomputer 

3. members of bibliographic utilities and/or bibliographic service 
centers 

4. the Regional Public Library Systems 

5. library cooperatives utilizing automated technologies In their 
functions to create and/or access databases, such as union lists 
of serials 

standalone circulation (or online ca-^-alog) systems 

The network Is designed to Increase access to resources based upon a 
decentraf * zed structure composed of Independent c jperatlve systems of 
various types telecommunicating with other cooperatives to: locate needed 
material (documents and/or bibliographic citations)} ascertain availability 
status (If technologically feasible)} and to place requests for the desired 
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Items. Material is delivered through conventional methods although 
telefacsimile and digital transmission or other electronic means should be 
considered, depending upon technology, costs, effectiveness, and need. For 
users, the resource sharing network, with Its local basis and decentralized 
access can provide access to the full scope of information resources to 
meet their needs. 

Linkages and cooperation umong the network components should 
necessarily be decentralized. It is Inappropriate for the Massachusetts 
Board of Library Commissioners to Impose a hierarchy upon the network since 
the user's needs should determine how the network participant seeks 
rjsources. Therefore, cooperatives will need to develop resource sharing 
relationships with other cooperatives In order to access additional 
resources. Such decentralization requires considerable responsibility at 
the cooperative level. It creates a need for written agreements between 
cooperative groups. Ft^rther, specific criteria may be needed for Inter- 
componAnt cooperation. For example, Inter*cluster cooperation wll i more 
thar. likely be based on the MARC record format. Written policies should 
exist for Interllbrary loan, photocopying, reciprocal borrowing, walk*In 
service, etc. Libraries may be required to search their own cluster's 
bibliographic database prior to accessing another cluster, and so on. 

There are two critical linkages. First, telecommunication llnkagos 
between clusters are desirable to Increase access to resources and 
facilitate Interllbrary loan throughout the state. Secondly, It Is 
Important that clusters have linkages (Interfaces) to bibliographic 
utilities as a primary source for machine-readable bibliographic records 
and to access the Interllbrary loan capabilities of the utility's holdings 
file. This linkage Is also Important so that users of the utility who are 
not users of cIrculatlon/ILL services will have access to the holdings 
(without availability status) of cluster members through the utility. This 
intersection of two Important holding files (utilities and cIrculavIon/ILL 
services) will dramatically facilitate interllbrary loan throughout the 
state. 

To encourage Increased access to all libraries, the Massachusetts 
library network structure should allow for access by non-*automated 
libraries, and from Individual libraries using standalone automated 
circulation control systems and/or online catalogs who wish to participate 
In network activities at their own expense. All libraries have a need at 
one time or another for access to the resources available through the 
network. Libraries not participating directly In any of the network 
components should be able to access the network no more than two ''levels** 
removed. For example, public libraries should be able to access the 
network d!r<Ktly or through the regional public library system (one level). 
School libraries should be able to access the network via their local 
public library (first level). If the public library Is not a member of the 
network. It should be able to send the request on to s library which Is a 
participant (second level). Special, academic and private libraries may be 
able to access resources through OCLC or anovher bibliographic utility, or 
through the public Horary located In their community. 
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10* ACTIVITIES RELATED TO THE MISSION STATEMENT 



This Chapter discusses automated resource sharing activities. Because 
of the complexity of the activities, this Chapter Is not Inclusive. 
Therefore, the reader Is cautioned that many of the Issues Included In this 
Chapter are also discussed elsewhere In this document. Further, If an 
Issue Is not Included In the fol louring discussion. It may be found In other 
Chapters* 

1*0 Oevoiop access points Into Infonntlonal resources, and develop and 
link databases to provide grBafer access opportunities to resources* 

The basis of automated resource sharing Is the ability to create 
machine-readable records and the capability for others to access the 
database file. This activity Is primarily concerned with the development 
of access points Into the various types of database files and with linking 
the access points to each other to increase the capacity for resource 
sharing. Another aspect of this activity is the development of interfaces 
between cataloging/ ILL services and cIrculation/ILL services to increase 
efficiency. 

Database flies are accessed for resource sharing by three services: 

- cataloging/ ILL services - database files of shared machine* 
readable bibliographic records which are create by libraries 
during the cataloging process and which indicate library 
ownership; those files may be searched for inter library loan 
purposes. 

referenoe/souroe database services - database files which provide 
the searcher w 1 th b 1 b 1 1 ogr aph 1 c c I tat ions and/or abstracts of 
resources indexed in the database; with full text, such as 
articles, transportation schedules; or with current news stories. 
These databases are not necessarily based upon cataloging data. 
In addition, a user may not necessarily need to use Intertlbrary 
loan to receive the actual Information sought because the ful I 
text of the information desired may be available online or 
through a supplier which provides, rather than loans, a copy of 
the information. 

circul at Ion/ ILL services - database files of mach 1 ne-rcadab I e 
bibliographic records which not only Indicate ownership but also 
current availability (on the shelf and available for loan. In 
circulation, on the shelf for reference use, etc.) to the 
requester. 

1«1 develop machlne-readable databases to Improve access through 
cataloging/ ILL services 

Increasing the opportunity to access the state's Informational 
resources relies upon locating a wanted item by determining whicn 
libraries own ^hc Item. Aut'-'iatlng holdings information 
by converting bibliographic records Into machine-readable form 
fact 1 1 tates access. Catalog! ' g/ILL services. Including 
conversion, are offered by bibliographic utilities and 
bibliographic service centers. Most libraries have a need to 
access bibliographic utilities and service centers for conversion 
purposes. All libraries are encouraged to convert their holdings 
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Into machine-readable form through a Utility or by using another 
process, service or producr. 



Databases constructed through bibi lographic uti I ities and 
bib I lograph Ic serv Ice centers are Important for at least two 
reasons. First, rather than orlclnally cataloging each Item, a 
library using a bibliographic utility may find an existing 
cataloging record to match against. Therefore, there Is 
decreased need for local original cataloging, saving personnel 
time and reducing the processing cost per Item. 

Secondly, the bibliographic utility's database can be searched by 
participating libraries for Interlibrary loan purposes. During 
the conversion process, the library's local holdings 'information 
is attached to the bibliographic record. Other libraries can 
search bibliographic records to determine which libraries own a 
desired item. Once an owning library has been Identified, an 
Interlibrary loan request may be forwarded. 

1.1.1 the following minimum activities should be offered by a 
bibliographic utility or service center to be 
consid'^^^ed as providing cataloging/ ILL services: 

a. online in realtime access to machine-readable 
bibliographic records from various sources 
including the Library of Congress and from original 
cataloging from parrlcipating libraries 

b. supports AACR 1 1 

c. supports full MARC format 

d. provides access to the bibliographic records of all 
participating libraries including local holdings 
information 

e. 3upports standard, ASCII terminals and 
microcomputer-based dial access with common 
terminal emulations 

f. supports query by search key (author, title, and 
others) 

g. supports online en.ry of interlibrary loan requests 
through an Interlibrary function module 

h. provides union list capability by definable 
parameters 

I. can be Intei faced with local circulation 
control /on I ine systems. 

1.1.2 It Is Important that all clusters have access to a 
bibliographic utilltv as a source for mach ine-reac<ible 
bibliographic records for cataloging. Therefore, all 
clusters which have received In excess of 50% of the 
COSTS associated with the acquisition and/or upgrade of 
the central site computer system should utilize a 
bibliographic utility or bibliographic service center 
as the primary or secondary source of machine-readable 
records* It (s recommended that clusters consider 
esteblishing centralized cataloging centers to 
facilitate conversion of participating libraries' 
acquisitions through bibliographic utilities. 

Accessing a bibliographic utility can also provide 
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c I u ster members w } th a source of I nter I i br ary I oan . 
Further, a centralized cataloging center could also 
serve to access the I nter library loan subsystem of a 
utility on behalf of Its membership. However, cluster 
members may utilize whichever means of interllbrary 
! Dan Is most appropriate for their situation. For 
examp I e, 1 nter-c I uster I 1 nkages may be most 
appropriate. Public libraries may want to forward 
thei r request to a contracting I ibrary of their 
regional pub I ic i ibrary system after searching their 
own cluster database. A cluster library with an 
institutional membership in a bibliographic utility may 
choose to access the interl ibrary I oan subsystem 
foliov/Ing a cluster search. Libraries are encouraged 
to search databases in r4assachu setts and/or request 
resources from other libraries in the state before 
seeking materials elsewhere. 

1.1.3 Retrospective conversion of collections of a general 
nature Is the responsibility of the local library. 
Ret'-ospecti ve conversion of sped al col I ect!ons 
considered inique In content will be considered fc 
State funding (as available) for cluster participants. 
Library cooperatives which Include public libraries as 
full n^embers will be considered for State funding, as 
avallab!e and appropr!ate. If the converted machine 
rea '} i a records wou I d be made access t bl e through a 
bibliographic utility and/or a cluster system. 

1.1.4 Conversion of current acquisitions Is a local 
responslbl I <ty. 

1.1.3 The Board of Library Commissioners will consider 
cluster requests for portions of the capital funds, as 
available and appropriate, di *ectly related to making a 
bibliographic utility and/or cluster's clrculatlon/ILL 
control system's database more accessible for libraries 
to utilize for conversion and Interllbrary loan 
purposes. 

1.2 develop serial databases through NELINET and the New England 
Union List of Serials (NEULS) project 

Serials are a rich source of Information, and are, in many 
instances, more timely than monographs. Lilcn lists of serials 
continue to be one of the most important reference tools in 
libraries. Automating union lists Increases access to holdings 
Information because the owning libraries may be identified online 
M realtime, and the products developed from the machine-readable 
database are varied and can be easily maintained. 

Several library cooperatives In the state have converted their 
union lists of serials through NELINET's NEULS project. NEULS 
allows libraries throughout New England participating in 
cooperative union lists to access other similar union lists. In 
addition, participants In OCLC/NEL INET' s Group Access 
Capabilities (6AC) program may also access NEULS. 
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1.2.1 Increase access to the NEULS union list of serials for 
a! I I ibrar ies 

Because of the Importance of serial union lists. It is 
recommended that NEULS participants make their offline 
union list products available to other libraries on a 
cost recovery basis. Offline products Include lists In 
print format and CD ROM. 

Secondly, while a NELINET member can access all NEULS 
union listr online, many union list participants cannot 
because they are not NELINET members. Further, with 
the pro! Iferation of serial union I ists in 
Massachusetts, it becomes more desirable to have a 
single statewide offline union list product available. 
Therefore, It is recommended that the Board of Library 
Commissioners encourage the development of an offline 
combined union list of serials of Massachusetts NEULS 
participants on CD ROM, to be made available to all 
libraries on a cost recovery basis. A printed version 
is considered to be impractical because of the size. 

1.2.2 increase access to other <>5cntne-readable union lists 
of serials by including those databases In NEULS. 

There are other union list of serials projects in 
addition to those on NELINET's NEULS. To expand the 
holdings of the HEUIS database to be as comprehensive 
as possible, other union list of surlals projects will 
be considered for funding by the Board of Library 
Commissioners if the converted bibi iographlv; records 
are also included in a NEULS database. 

1.3 increase access to reference/ source database services, and 
develop other specific purpose databases as a|/propriate 

Reference/ source database services increase access to information 
stored on remote computer systems. Libraries use terminals or 
microcomputers and usually access specific databases through a 
database service provider such as DIALOG or BRS. Information 
retrieved is either bibliographic in that it is essentially an 
onlire index of citations, sometimes with abstracts. Or it Is 
full text, that Is, the complete Information desired rather t.Sjn 
Just a bibliographic citation. 

Reference/sourcd da^abase services will become more Important as 
more databases become avallcible online, as more libraries have 
access to terminal or microcomputers capable of accessing 
database providers, and as the cost to acquire, process and store 
print versions increases beyond their cost-benefit. Further, 
several citation and abstract publishers may discontinue their 
costly print versions In favo«* of providing only online access. 
An advantage of reference/source database serv Ices I s that a 
library may acquire access to more sources of Information than It 
could posilbly afford to acquire for local ownership* 
Information utility Is also improved as libraries and users 
access and pay only for Information wanted rather than paying for 
Information which Is not iftliizedt 
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Offering reference/ source database services may alter the manner 
in wh ich I i brar ies admf n ister reference serv ices. It is 
difficult to conduct online searches on demand. Many libraries 
have policies which require appointments In order to prepare for 
the search procedures and process. 

Another area of more recent change Is the distribution of 
Information retrieval databases. Databases have been available 
online In realtime to the library through a telecommunications 
link. The library pays to access the database, the time consumed 
In searching, transactional costs^ and telacommunlcatlon charges. 
Several databases are becoming available to users In CD TOM or 
sane other digital disk technology which can be owned locally. 
While the currentness of the database may suffer, the costs 
associated with searching an online database may decline. 

Libraries are encouraged to explore i ef erence/source database 
searching. The Board of Library Commissioners will consider 
requests for capital funding, as available from State sources, 
for a microcomputer, modem, terminal emulation software and 
Initial training to Initiate reference/source database services. 
Funds will not be available for any continuing or operational 
costs associated with the searching process. 

1.3.1 Increase access to reference/ source database services 
for libraries unable to Initiate and maintain the 
services on a local basis through simultaneous remote 
search I ng 

r4any libraries will not be able to offer direct access 
to reference/ source database services because of the 
necessary ongoing costs and personnel training. The 
regional public library systems of h\r their members 
access to these Infornatlon retrieval services. 
Another option Is the Simultaneous Remote Searching 
(SRS) computerized literature searching technique. It 
allows the information Transmitted from a 
reference/sourca database service to the searching 
terrlnal to be simultaneously transmitted to a second 
terminal cr a remote location via telephone lines. A 
searcher at the main terminal performs the search while 
the second terminal only receives. Human Interaction 
occurs through the searcher directing questions to the 
patron seated at fhe remote (second) terminal . The 
patron In turns responds In order to define or narrow 
the search. The patror is cocr.mun Icat I ng with the 
searcher and \z at so seeing the results of the search 
on the terminal screen. 

The advantage of this technique Is that little computer 
training Is needed at the remote (second) terminal 
where the patron Is located, and the librarian need not 
be familiar with the query language. Remote library 
personnel only need to be familiar with the terminal 
and the linking procedure. Therefore, a library can 
still offer patrons access to reference/ source database 
services without the necessary searching expeitlse, and 
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without the patron having to travel to the I ibrary 
where the expertise Is located. 



Another source of Information Is specific purpose databases which 
can be developed by Individual libraries or by library 
cooperatives. An example Is the community Information and 
referral file which can mosf effectively be developed through a 
cluster's central site computer system so that all cluster 
participants have access, or on a library's microcomputer. 
Another example Is the development of electronic bulletin board 
systems through which users with access to microcomputers car 
access and retrieve information. 

1.4 expand participation In online cIrculatlon/ILL control systems 
where It Is technical I y and economical ly feasible, and develop 
new systems where they are needed 

Resource sharing Is best facllltatrj by utilizing online 
circulation control systems. Inclusion of the physical location 
and Immediate availability status of the desired Item In the 
accessed database file considerably reduces personnel effort In 
re^.estlng Interl Ibrary loan. The ability to search the 
bibliographic database files of shared online circulation/ IlL 
control systems dramatical I y I ncr eases access to the 
Informational resources of our state's libraries. 

Circulation control systers are either standalone systems or 
clusters. Stand'^alone systems are owned by a single Institution. 
A cluster Is defined as: 

No or more libraries of any type (excluding library 
cooperatives funded by a single municipality), 
formally organized, that share a inachlne-readable 
bibliographic database of their library materials on 
a common computer system. The participating 
libraries are referred to as cluster members, and 
the hardware, software, telecommunications and 
technical operation I? referred to as the cluster's 
system. 

The definition of t cluster Is very similar to that of a 
"network". In nn^st instances, differences between a cluster and 
a network are Indiscernible. A cluster Is an example of a 
possibly rype of network. Network Is a broader term. A network 
could be composed of a group of clusters. 

Secause of the Importance of circulation/ ILL control system 
clusters m facilitating resjurce sharing, existing clusters 
should he expanded !n cize and scope to Include more libraries as 
partlclpai . when and where M Is feasible, considering hardware, 
software, and other factors, dull ding on existing clusters 
broadens the database fllej by Increasing the number of resources 
accessible for sharing and also Increasing the number of access 
points Into the shared database f:ie. Furthermore, expanding 
existing c. «sters may save costs by requiring only marginal 
Increases In network systems white distributing the operational 
cost burden among more participants. 
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It Should be noted that not all libraries will benefit from 
becoriilng cluster participants. Experience has Illustrated that 
no concrete formula exists to guide a library In deciding whether 
or not 1 1 shou Id join a cl uster . S i ze of the commun I ty I s 
Important, but not the sole criteria. Several small public 
libraries In communities of less than 5,000 residents are cluster 
participants. The questions to ask in deciding whether or not 
cluster membership should be considered Include: 

1. Is the library overwhelmed by tasks such as checklno-ln 
and check ing*out books, overdues and reserves? 

2. can the I Ibrary afford the cap I to! costs such as the 
necessary retrospective conversion, terminal and 
telecommunications ^uipment? 

3. can the library afford the ongoing costs such as 
equipment maintenance, telecommunications, and central 
site support? 

4. Is there a nearby cluster to Join, or will a new cluster 
(possibly requiring a new library cooperative/ need to 
be established? New clusters can Increase the necessary 
capital costs the library may anticipate having to fund. 

Some libraries do not belong to clusters because they have no 
perceived need for automated services. Other I Ibraries can 
afford to acqjire and support automated systems Independently, or 
have no need for -^he cluster circulation control function. Some 
want other automated functions, such as an online catalog. The 
need for resource sharing may be met by services provided by 
bibliographic utilities rather than through a cluster. In some 
Instances, a library's internal policies are incompatible with 
cluster pol icios. 

Several factors seem to be most influential in determining the 
scope of participation In a cluster: 

1. population density of the area served; 

2. types of I Ibraries participating; 

3. document delivery systems in place or feasible; 

4. past and current cooperative efforts of participants; 

5. patterns of clientele use and their needs; 

6. types of network services offered by the system; and 

7. funding available for ongoing operations. 
Telecommunications is probably the most variable cost: 
the further in distance +he participant Is from the 
computer, the h i gher the costs for te I ecommun i cat i ons 
will be. 

Another consideration for expanding a cluster must be the current 
number of participants. Although economy of scale usually 
dictates that the more participants the lower the shared costs 
per participant, the formula Is not necessarily true at all 
times. It may cost more per cluster member to add a new library 
because of necessary capital costs and the resulting increase in 
maintenance ^-^sts than is offset by the participation of the 
additional ary. Further, the convenience to the patron should 
be conslde Terminal screens displaying Individual holdings 

Information may become ^oo numerous and cumbersome If there are 
too many member libraries. Smaller, geographically unified 
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clusters can provide faster reaction and J)etter service than is 
presently possible with larger cluslers. Therefore^ clusters 
should periodically review their situation to consider whether or 
not smaller units may be more cost and service effective. 

If'hen It Is not feasible to Include more participants In existing 
clusters^ new> shared online cIrculation/ILL control system 
clusters should be encouraged and developed. 

1.4.1 The Board of Library Commissioners n^hould provide state 
and federal funding^ as available and feasible, for the 
capital costs associated with establishing or upgrading 
the central site computer system of a circulation/ ILL 
control system cl uster to increase the number of 
participating libraries as access points, or for the 
establishment of new clusters when necessary. Funds 
can only be used for the central site computer system 
and software, its installation, and the training of 
personnel. Funds wl!i not be provided for equipment, 
software, or for a service which serves the needs of an 
individual institution. Funds will not be provided for 
central site preparation costs, nor for the operations 
of the cluster. Federal funds cannot be applied toward 
telecommunications equipment. 

1.4.2 Clusters should not be established without assistance 
from a consultant experienced in the process. 
Cooperatives planning to establish a cluster may apply 
for federal funding administered through the Board of 
L I brary Comm i ss I oners for a consu I tant to ass i st In 
planning the cluster, the development of system 
specifications and the issuance of the Request for 
Proposals, vendor negotiations, and system acceptance 
testing. 

1.4.3 Library cooperatives applying for funding from any 
source administered by the Board of Library 
Commissioners to establish or expand a cluster 
circulation/ ILL control system should consider the 
following requirements as minimum criteria when 
selecting a vendor's system. 




a. should be capable of accepting, maintaining and 
outputting a U.S. MARC record 

b. prov 1 des the member I I br ar i es w i th i nventory 
control of library material through an automated 
circulation control function 

c. provides bibliographic and holdings information 
about materials owned by cluster members 

d. facilitates inter library loan and resource sharing 
by having the capability of providing online 
availability status Information of the materials In 
the database to all libraries belonging to the 
cluster 

e. should be capable of providing muitl-tler Intra- 
cluster searching within the database. For 
example, the system must be able to minimally 
display the holdings of Individual libraries, then 
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a second level of holdings other libraries as 
specified In parameter tables, and then a third 
level In ifhlch the holdings of all cluster 
I Ibrarles are displayed, 
f. should have an electronic rnessagelng facility for 
Intra-cluster messages such as Fnterllbrary loan 
requests 

J. should have an online public access catalog 
capabll Ity 

h. system should be capable of generating various 
Stat I st lea I reports Including non-res I dent 
circulation for public libraries 
I. system should be physically expandab I e to 
accommodate additional libraries and functional ly 
expandable to accommodate additional appi Icatlons 
software 

J. system should be capable of providing communication 
gateways to reference/ source database services and 
electronic mall systems from most terminals In use 
on the system 

k, should be able to Implement the protocols from the 

Library of Congress' Linked Systems Project 
I. should be able to remove and transfer the MARC 
bibliographic database to another computer system 
without loss of data and format 
m. the system should be capable of accommodating dial*- 
up access to the bibliographic datjbase from 
I Ibrarles and from users In business and home 
envl-onrnents 

Vendors of cluster cIrculatlon/ILL control systems are 
expected to meet al I of the above requi rements • 
However, In the event that a vendor under consideration 
by the I Ibrary cooperative does not meet one or more of 
the requirements, the cooperative must discuss the 
def IcIencyC les) with the staff of the Board of Library 
Commissioners before selecting a vendor's system. 

Only "turnkey** systems Implementing an "off the shelf 
operating system and software" will be acceptable for 
funding administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners. A turnkey system Is one In which 
appropr I ate hardware and software a I ready exi st and 
which functions, with little or no modification except 
for the development of parameter tables, as a computer 
system to meet the requirements discussed above. An 
off the shelf operating system Is one that Is readily 
available and operates on different computer systems. 
The off the shelf software must be written In j 
standard language, and should be able to co*exlst with 
other off the shelf software packages within the same 
operating system. 

1.4.4 Although It would Improve Inter-cluster communications 
and coordination and dramatically facilitate resource 
sharing, the Board of Library Commissioners will not 
standardize on one vendor to provide cIrculatlon/ILL 
services for the Commonwealth's clusters. However, to 
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nsure that a cluster acquires appropriate functional 
hai dware and appi Icatlons software, the Board of 
Library Corthtt rsloners reserves the right to disapprove 
of a cluster's choice of vendor If It has provided 
funds to the cluster In excess of 50$ of the costs 
associated with the estabi Ishment or upgrade of the 
central site computer system. 

1.4.5 The Board of Library Commissioners will not require any 
library to become a member of a cluster, or a specific 
cluster, and It will not require a cluster to accept a 
specific library as a member. Cluster membership 
should be negotiated between the cluster and fh^i 
library. However, clusters which have received In 
excess of 50% of the costs associated with the 
establishment or upgrade of the cluster's central site 
computer system with funds administered by the Board of 
Library Commissioners should accommodate dial-up access 
from other Massachusetts clusters and non*cluster 
libraries as appropriate and feasible, negotiated 
between the cluster and the Board of Library 
Commissioners. 

1.5 Increase access Into the cluster's bibliographic databases for 
libraries In the Commonwealth 

As has been stated, not libraries will benefit by becoming 
chister participants. Some libraries will not be able to afford 
the Initial and/or ongoing costs associated with cluster 
membership. Other libraries do not feel the need to automate 
circulation functions such as overdues and reserves. The fact 
that some libraries will not become cluster members Is actually 
bene f I c I al for all cl u stars * there wou I d be severe techn I ca I 
problems If all libraries became online In ;*ealtlme cluster 
participants for cIrculatlon/ILL services. 

However, all libraries need broad access to I nforma-^-Ion and 
materials resources beyond their own collections. Such access Is 
Increased when a I Ibrary searches the databases of the 
bibliographic '^ri!It!es providing catal ogl ng/ ILL services. 
Access may be further Increased by searching cluster databases 
which can provide availability status In addition to library 
holdings Information (ownership). Therefore, It Is Imporhant to 
create an environment In which as many libraries as possible have 
access to cluster databasas for resource sharing purposes. 

Two methodologies of Increasing access have been Identified? 1) 
dial-up access Into the clusters' databases from libraries using 
m I crocomputer s, and 2 ) per lod i c product I on and d I str Ibut I on of 
the clusters' databases on CD ROM. 

Providing this access Is not easy, nor will It be free. The 
clusters will need to support libraries wanting dial-up access 
with training and with cperatlonr^ support such as resolving 
technical problems. In addition, a cluster's central site 
computer equipment may need expansion In order to accommodate ihe 
dial-ups and adequate Incoming telecommunication lines will 
require Installation and malhtenance. Without adequate equlp!nr>nt 
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and telecommunications, the dial-up libraries will necessarily be 
limited In their ability to access the cluster, perhaps each 
library having to be scheduled as to ^hen it can search the 
cluster's database. Scheduling access should be avoided since It 
limits the library's ability to meet users' informational needs 
In a timely manner. Further, the cluster may need a revision in 
Its governance and/or operating agreements to consider possible 
changes in procedures and policies when conside'*ing the addition 
of dial-up libraries. Clusters will h-^ve to monitor the dial-up 
libraries' interllbrary loan and non-resident usage of the 
cluster members' collections to ensure vnat the dial-ups are not 
requesting materi;il they should be acquiring themselves. 

Clusters should nr ^ be expected to provide dial-up access to 
libraries at no cost. Although the Board of Library 
Commissioners has allocated millions of state and federal dollars 
into developing the clusters, menbers also have a substantial 
tn/estment of local resources In the cluster. All clusters which 
have received in excess of 50% of the costs associated for the 
establishment and/or upgrade of the central site computer system 
with funding administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners should provide access to their bibliographic and 
holdings information databases for non-cluster libraries. A 
blend of technical and financial incentives for the clusters for 
this additional effort of providing access is appropriate. The 
incentives could come from the Board of Library Commissioners, 
the regional public library systems, and/or the dial-up library. 
Further, the diai-up library may be required to meet basic 
criteria, which are discussed later in this general section, 
before being al lowed to access a cluster's database. 

Producing and distributing CO ROMs may not create as many 
problems for the clusters as will support of dial-up access 
libraries, but the costs may be far greater. However, most 
clusters will probably implement CD FJM catalogs of their 
bib! lograph Ic and local holdings Information databases to 
!uuprlement online in realtime Public Access Catalogs. Providing 
copies of the CO ROM discs to other I ibraries should not create a 
hardship. However, current availability status of the wanted 
Item cannot be ascertaln'^d from a CO ROM copy of the cluster's 
database. 

1.5.1 Clusters which have received funds administered by the 
Board of Library Commissioners in excess of 50$ of the 
costs associated with establishing and/or upgrading the 
central site computer system should set aside five 
percent of all the system's ports, but no more than 
eight and no less than three, for access by libraries 
using microcomputers on a dial-up basis. Clusters 
should t willing to implement dial-up access. The 
Board of Library Comml ssioner« should consider 
providing the necessary funding, from State sources as 
available and appropriate, to enable the clusters to 
acquire adequate central site computer equipment to 
accommodate dial-up access. 

Clusters should establish Incoming toll-free lines into 
their central site for use by dial-up access libraries 
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so that telecommunications costs do not become a 
barrier for libraries to access the bibliographic and 
local holdings Information databases* The Board of 
Library Commissioners will consider allocating State 
funds, as available, to partially support the necessary 
centralized telecommunications costs of dial-up access. 

Clusters may assess reasonable fees to libraries 
wanting dial-up access. The fees should not be 
transactional I y based upon volume. The assessed fees 
should consider the costs for training, operational and 
technical support, and for telecommunications. 

1.5.2 Libraries wanting to implement dial-up procedures are 
encouraged to acquire the appropriate computer system 
to access the circulation/ ILL services of the cluster. 
The recommended minimum system configuration will be 
determined based upon the technolor^'' available at the 
commencement of the grant round. 

The Board of Library Commissioners wi 1 1 consider 
requests from libraries to acquire this configuration 
when State funds are available for categorical grant 
purposes. If a library receives funds administered 
through the Board of Library Commissioners, the library 
should meet the following criteria: 

1. agree to the annual fee assessed by the 
cluster 

2. accept reasonable guidelines anu procedures to 
access the cluster's database, outlined In an 
agreement between the cluster and the library 

3. obtain written acknowledgment that the cluster 
can accommodate an additional dial-up member. 

4. agree to input their current acquisitions into 
the cluster's database and/or into a 
bibliographic utility providing cataloging/ ILL 
services accessible by the cluster. 
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This is an important requirement. While dial- 
up libraries wMI have access to the holdings 
of cluster I ibrar ies, no other I Ibrary will 
have access to the collection of the library 
using the microcomputer unless the library 
begins to convert Its acquisitions Into 
machlne-'readable form. Resource sharing Is a 
two way activity that requires giving as well 
as taking (or loaning as well as borrowing). 
The dial-up libraries should begin to develop 
their databases for electronic access by other 
libraries In order to promote resource 
sharing. 

It Is recommended that the clusters allow 
dial-up libraries to contribute their holdings 
to the cluster's database. Although the 
availability status will always be ''on shelf, 
the ownership Information will be well worth 
the lack of current status Information. If 
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necossary, the cluster may request funding 
adm ! nl stered by the Board of L I brary 
Commissioners to acquire the mass storage 
devices necessary to store the MARC records of 
the dlal*up libraries. Clusters may also 
choose not to accept the ongoing current 
conversion of dial-up libraries, which will 
mean that a dial-up library will have to 
utilize a bibliographic utility to meet the 
requirement of converting current acquisitions 
Into machine-readable form, 

5. agree to participate as a dial-up member for 
no less than three years, unless the library 
becomes a member of a cluster, or decides to 
return the computer system to the Board of 
Library Commissioners. 

6. agree to purchase the specific hardware and 
software recommended by the Board of Library 
Commissioners, such as the computer model and 
I nternal conf tgurat Ion, commun Icatlons 
software, and modem, 

7. agree to attend the appropr f ate tra I n I ng 
program Implemented by the cluster, and/or the 
regional public library system, and the 
computer system vendor (s), 

1«5,3 A tichnlcal solution to dial-up access may be the 
Instal latlon of a central telecommunications switch. 
In this configuration, all dial-up I Ibrarles 
telecommunicate with a central computer processor 
acting as a telecommunications switching point. Once 
the telecommunications link Is established, a menu 
appears on the screen and the library chooses which 
cluster It would like to access. The decision made, 
the switch establishes the link to the target cluster 
and communications begins. 

The advantage of such a centralized telecommunications 
switch Is that It may reduce the cluster^s burden of 
providing the necessary training and operational 
support for dial-up libraries. Dial-ups would have to 
be tral ned to access the central tel ecommunlcati ons 
switch - this would be necessary for all dial-up 
libraries, and could be the shared responsibility of 
all clusters using the switch. Secondly, If there Is a 
technical problem with the linkage between the switch 
and the cluster, the cluster need only work with the 
switch and not a remote library. The linkage between 
the dial-up library and the switch would not be of any 
concern to the cluster. For the dial-up library, the 
advantages Include a choice of which cluster to access, 
and the removal of •'guilt** for having to ••bother*' busy 
cluster central sire personnel with some of the day-to- 
day technical problems Involving dial-up access. 

Clusters are encouraged to consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of '•'his concept. if this or a similar 
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configuration has potential for use, two or more 
clusters may request that the Board of Library 
Commissioners consider funding, as available, to 
explore Its functionality and applicability through a 
pilot project* 

An alternative to dial-up access Is to make copies of 
the cluster's database available for libraries to 
search locally* This would have been virtually 
Impossible only a few years ago. However, with digital 
optica! disc technology such as CD ROM, this 
alternative Is becoming more viable all the time. 

Clusters could arrange to periodically have their 
databases mastered and then distributed on CD ROM. A 
cluster may want to produce a copy of Its database on 
CD ROM to supplement Its online publ Ic access catalogs. 
Copies of the CO ROM database could be distributed to 
other clusters, and sold on a cost recovery basis to 
non-cluster libraries. By accessing the CD ROM disc on 
a I oca I CD p I ayer connected to a m I crocomputer , the 
library could search the database for holdings 
Information (ownership) of cluster libraries. 

The wafn advantage of this alternative Is that the 
non-cluster libraries and the clusters would not have 
to be concerned with all of the requirements of 
providing and supporting dial-up access. A library 
could utilize the CD ROM database anytime, and need not 
be concerned about scheduled access and 
telecommunications linkages. 

Tftere are several disadvantapes. First, the cluster 
may not have a need to produce Its database on CD ROM. 
Without that need, there Is probably very little chance 
that the cluster would produce a CD ROM database solely 
for distribution to other clusters and non-cluster 
libraries. Secondly, producing a CD ROM version of the 
database Is not an easy. Inexpensive task. The files 
must be downloaded, usually on tape, which takes time. 
More time Is necessary to produce the master and then 
to produce the copies of the master. Further, the 
master I ng process requ I res cons i derab I e f und I ng. 
Because of the mastering costs, and the limited number 
of copies the cluster could plan on selling. It may not 
be economically feasible for the cluster to embark on 
such a process. Write-once optical disk technology may 
ease the timeliness and economics of mastering a CD 
ROM. 

Another disadvantage Is that the CD ROM database cannot 
be as current as the online In realtime database. 
Because of the time required to master and distribute 
the CD ROM database, the CD ROM product may be several 
months out of date when It Is finally distributed to 
libraries* Further, the CD ROM database, because of 
Its very nature (batch-produced) cannot provide 
availability status for wanted Items found In the 
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search process* Therefore, CD ROM databases are not as 
current as online In realtime access to databases, and 
they cannot display availability status. 



Despite the disadvantages, CD ROM databases have a 
place In resource sharing. They are not as timely as 
online In realtime access. However, If the database Is 
mastered three times a year, the database Is never more 
than four months out of date. If the cluster Is using 
a bibliographic utility to catalog Its current 
acquisitions, and If the non-cluster library has access 
to the ut 1 1 1 ty , It Is on I y necessary to access the 
utility's database to ascertain current acquisitions. 
Further, a cluster may not add many new titles during 
the four month period (dupl Icatlor. rate may be higher 
than new title rate) so that the loss of timeliness may 
not be too much of a problem. The loss of availability 
status Is much more Important, and cannot be easily 
replaced. Electronic message I ng between the owning 
cluster I Ibrary(les) and the non-cluster I Ibrary 
requesting availability status may facilitate the 
Inter! Ibrary loan process, 

1,6 Increase access Into the clusters' databases for library users 

As libraries develop machine-readable database files of thetr 
holdings, and In some cases close the card catalog or its 
equivalent. It becomes Increasingly Important that the library 
provide Its users with a means to access bibliographic and 
holdings Information, In many Instances, the librarian must 
Intervene on behalf of users to search the cluster's database 
file because the users are without direct means to conduct the 
search themselves. Access Into the cluster's machine-readable 
materials databases, without having to depend on a librarian at 
all times, should be provided for the library user. 

The online public access catalog (OPAC) Is a mechanism for 
providing real-time Interactive access to the -machine-readable 
bibliographic records of a library's holdings. The principle 
benefit for library patrons Is Increased access to the library's 
collection through the library's electronic catalog - the 
database. Increased access Is provided In two ways. First, the 
onl Ine catalog provides Increased Intel lectual access by the 
provision of additional access points or Indexes to the library's 
catalog beyond the tradttlonsi author, title and subject Indexes 
found In the card catalog. Additional access points may Include 
series, added entries, keywords or term searching of titles, 
subject headi ngs and document abstracts. Search I ng 
bibliographic records can be accomplished In a variety of ways 
which need not be stipulated during database creation, and which 
may be constructed by the user to meet a.partlcular Information 
need at the time the search Is conducted. Secondly, the onl la* 
catalog may also Improve users' knowledge and understanding of 
the bibliographic Information stored and presented In a library's 
catalog. This Increased understanding will do much to help the 
I I brary palron ut 1 1 I ze the II brary ' s col I action more 
effectively,^ 
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There are several advantages to OPACs: 



1. the database can be quickly searched on virtually any 
Item of Information of Interest to the user. The 
computer Itsel f offers powerful searching techniques, 
such as the use of boolean operatives, for combining and 
restricting searches. 

2. global changes In headings, for example, can be made 
easily 

3. filing Is no longer a consideration, since Items In the 
catalog do not have to be located according to various 
filing rules. The labor Intensive process of 
bibliographic record maintenance. Including the task of 
correcting card catalog Inconsistencies and 
Inaccuracies, Is reduced or eliminated with the online 
catalog. 

4. the online catalog can be physically distributed via a 
terminal to a number of locations both within the 
library Itself and to points outside of the library, and 
can be used at times when the library is closed. 
Increased access expands the availability of the 
library's collection. 

5. the online catalog Is usually cheaper to maintain than 
the card catalog 

6. the online catalog will provide Increased physical 
access and has the potential of providing a greater 
number of access points or Indexes to the library's 
catal og. Th I s I ncreased access shoul d mean I ncreased 
use of the library's catalog and It will probably lead 
to a rise In the library's circulation. 

7. greater access will also lead to Increased In-llbrary 
use of the library's collection. The online catalog's 
searching capabilities will probably reveal titles and 
works that are of value to the user but have otherwise 
remained hidden on the shelves and among the cards In 
the catalog. 

8. several studies Indicate that user reaction Is very 
favorable when compared to manual catalogs 



There Is an additional advantage when an online catalog Is shared 
by two or more libraries, such as In a cluster configuration. 
The online union catalog makes the holdings of all the 
participating libraries accessible to the user, reducing the 
limitations Inherent In the collection of any one library and 
expand I ng the resources aval I able to the I Ibrar y patron. 
Resource sharing Is greatly facilitated. 

Disadvantages of OPACs Include:^ 



1. the online catalog search logic Is more sensitive to 
spel I Ing errors 

2. the user may become, frustrated at getting too few 
citations 

3. the user may get too many citations 

4. the online catalog may becorr^ unavailable If the power 
or computer Is down 

5. there Is a tendency for users to trust Implicitly In the 
results from a computer search and It seems likely that 
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users of online catalogs may In fact obtain less 
Inforrnatlon lhan they seek 

6. users of online catalogs outside of the library miss the 
new-books shelf and lose the opportunity to pick up a 
recent magazine or newspaper 

7. users will see Information as linear rather than 
relational ly because the absence of shelf browsing 
limits the likelihood of locating related materials on 
the subject being searched 

8. online catalogs tend to Integrate an Increasing number 
of functions from circulation to acquisitions. The more 
the online catalog Is expected to perform functions of 
Inventory control, acquisitions, cataloging and public 
access to the collection, the less likely It Is that 
public users will have a system that Is best designed 
for pub I Ic use. 

Several Issues should be coosldered when libraries Implement 
online public access catalogsr^ 

1. response time - when response time exceeds eight to 
twelve seconds, the patron* s tolerance decreases 

2. reliability - the card catalog Is considered 100$ 
reliable. Such Is not the case with online catalogs. 
Some vendors only guarantee their system to be up 99 j( of 
the time. 

3. back-up catalog - what do you do when the online catalog 
Is down? 

4. authority control - a public access catalog should 
Include the capabll Ity to handle authority control. 

5. timeliness of Information - delays In updating the 
online catalog can be a problem If bibliographic data of 
recent acquisitions Is not Immediately added to the 
online catalog database 

6. system capacity - the requirements for online catalogs 
and circulation control are very different. Some 
suggest that the two functions should be on separate 
systems. A circulation control system which doubles as 
an online catalog enta!ls a quantum leap In size, cost, 
complexity, and sophistication. 

7. system compatibility - providing links between online 
catalogs and circulation systems has been impeded by a 
lack of standards and protocols and a reluctance on the 
part of circulation system vendors to accept the fact 
that they must operate in a service environment 
cont^ I n I ng numerou s computers for d i f f erent p urposes. 
Vendors have discouraged most types of Inter- 
connections. 

In surveys of the use of online public access catalogs, 90i of 
all users Indicated that titeir general attitude toward the online 
catalog was very favorable or somewhat favorable.'^ Soventy-f Ive 
percent of all users rated the arUlne catalog as better than the 
card, book, or microhm catalog , and that they preferred It to 
all other catalogs.^ Most users approached the online catalog 
with subject-related requests, or were looking for books on a 
specific topic. Users want more online catalog terminals 
throughout the library and In places where they work and spend 
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Online public access catalogs should be Installed and 
ImpI emidnted In cl usters when econom lea My and 
technically feasible to Increase access to users of the 
bibliographic and other database files available, and 
In^rove resource sharing efforts. The Board of Library 
Commissioners may consider requests from clusters for 
State and federal funding, as available and 
appropriate, to acquire central site hardware and 
software to Implement online public access catalogs. 
Requests for funding for local costs such as terminals* 
and costs for any site preparation, operations and 
talecommunlcdtlons are not appropriate. 



The public likes online catalogs. Despite all of the work to 
develop formulas for the optimum number of terminals for public 
access, the two most .accurate appear to be ••as many as you can 
afford** and ••more^^.'^ A problem Is whether the library can 
survive such success In Its operatlor.j J ' 

Such success may cause serious technical problems. One of the 
concerns of I mp I emen 1 1 ng an OPAC program I s system capac I ty . 
Public access terminals require considerable computer processing 
power for operations. In some cases, OPAC terminals need three 
times the processing overhead as does a single circulation 
terminal. These additional processing needs usually require 
addrtlonal computer procossors. Furthb-", In the same and other 
Instances, the vendor's system requires that a separate 
bibliographic and holdings database with different Indexes from 
those needed for online circulation control Is necessary to work 
with the OPAC Terminals. Therefore, additional mass storage 
devices, and possibly additional computer processors to manage 
the drives may be requlrea to provide online public access. 
Processors and disk drives cost money. 

The computer equipment discussed above Is needed to manage online 
public access catalogs. Rather than having all online terminals, 
a solution to the public access catalog's processing needs may be 
a combination of CD ROM databases, online pi'bl Ic access catalogs, 
ard standard Inquiry terminals (not capable of OPAC functions). 
Several combinations and configurations are possible. For 
example, the holdings of all the cluster libraries may be updated 
three times a year on CO ROM. Patrons search for the Information 
sources they need on the CO ROM database. Because the CO ROM 
database does not Include availability status, the user can then 
use an online Inquiry terminal (which does not require the same 
processing needs as an OPAC terminal) or ask a librarian to 
ascertain availability status of Items found during the search. 
The main drawback of this configuration Is the timeliness of the 
CD ROM database, which would be several months out of date. The 
user or the local librarians would need to conduct a second 
search of the cluster's online In realtime database to find more 
current material . 

In another configuration, the CD ROM database Includes only the 
Individual llbrary^s holdings for the patron to search. If the 
Item Is not owned by the library, the patron then uses an online 
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public access caralog to Identify a cluster Kbrary which owns 
the material, and Immediately receives availability status 
Information, This configuration would require more central site 
processing power than the first example* Availability status, 
which may not be directly available from the CO ROM database, 
could be easily ascertained from a local circulation terminal. 
Further, the local librarians wouid be more familiar with their 
recent acquisitions which would not be on the CO ROM database 
than they would for the all the libraries on the cluster-wide CO 
ROh database. 

Several CO ROM dalabase vendors are exploring and will soon be 
Implementing CD ROM workstation environments where the CO ROM 
coinputar system may be linked and Interfaced with the llbrary»s 
automated circulation system to provide avallabllfty status of a 
desired Item(s) upon demand. Once the user has completed a 
search using the CD ROM database, the CO r:OH's computer system 
may be used as a remote online terminal Into the library's 
automated circulation files. Thereby, a user will be able to 
ascertain the availability status of those Items desired using 
the same terminal and keyboard. 

One of the advantages of using a CO ROM database as a public 
access catalog Is that the CD ROM computer system may be placed 
In many locations throughoiit the library. For example, a CO ROM 
system could bo placed In an area when an online public access 
terminal could not te located because of telecommunications 
considerations, such as the stacks. Further, it would be 
possible to place CD ROM database systems outside of the library 
bulldlng(s) thereby Increasing user access to the library's 
hoi dings. 

1 .6.2 Because of antic I pated techni cal and econom Ica I 
considerations of providing online pub! Ic access 
catalog terminals. It Is recommended (not required) 
that cluster: con^jMer a public access catalog program 
combfning online public access catalog terminals. 
Inquiry terminals and CO ROM databases. 

Again, these alternative solutions are considerations If the 
cluster's computer system cannot meet the requirements for 
implementing all of the online public access catalogs wanted and 
needed. Online In realtime Is preferable to most batch 
operations. However, the technical and economical realities may 
prevent a cluster from installing all of the OPAC terminals it 
wants. 

In addition, CD ROM databases could be produced to serve as 
backups to the online public access catalogs should a failure of 
the OPAC equipment, software and/or telecommunications occur. 

Another way In which to Increase access to the clusters' 
databases Is to provide library users at home and/or at work the 
opportunity to use olal-up procedures to search the bibliographic 
flies. Such access would be very similar to that offered to 
other libraries. Users with microcomputers and the adequate 
telecommunications equipment and software could link with a 
computer port reserved for dlal-»up access to conduct Inquiries. 
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There are (of course) considerations In providing dial-up access 
to users. First, the computer system should have the capability 
and the capacity to accommodate the dlal-up users. Secondly, 
public service Issues may arise. Users accessing the system may 
not have the direct Involvement with librarians familiar with the 
library and Its collections. Provision to help dial-up users may 
be made through ma I led brochures and anno icements of system 
c:ianges, and by planning for extensive telephone assistance. 
Librarians will probably be Inundated with questions about 
initial hardware and software compatlbl M ties, and will probably 
be asked for assistance when there Is a communications failure. 
Security Issues may also arise, and the library will have to take 
care not to provide a '•computer hacker** with the means to access 
patron flies or modify bibliographic records and other files. ^ 
Despite these potential problems, offe. Ing dial-up access to 
users will undoubtedly attract new users, and the library's 
^ubl Ic Image will be enhanced. 

A telecommunications option to providing dial-up access was 
discussed earlier. A centralized telecommunications switch for 
users to link with could be Insralled as en Intermediary to the 
cluster. Linked with the switch, the user could choose which 
cluster to access from a displayed menu. Once the decision had 
been made, th^ switch establishes the telecommunications link 
between the switch and the cluster. This configuration may 
reduce the techn leal I y re I ated telecommunications problems 
arising In the cluster from users and libraries having dial-up 
access. 



1.6.3 Because of the potential for dramatically Increasing 
access oy library users to cluster bibliographic 
databases and the enhancement of the libraries* public 
Image, It Is recommended (not required) that clusters 
consider providing library users with the opportunity 
for dial-up access . If available, unused or 
underutilized ports which have been reserved on the 
centr a I s I te comp uter systems for d ' a I -up access by 
libraries may be reallocated ^or library user dial-up 
access, if technically feasible, and considering 
security Issues. Dial-up access libraries and users 
should not have access to the same ports. 

1.6.4 Clusters are encouraged to ccslder the advantages and 
(disadvantages of the utilization of a centralized 
telecommunications switch to facilitate dial-up access 
by library users. If this or a similar configuration 
has potential for use, two or more clusters may request 
that the Board of L Ibrary Comml ssloners cons Ider 
funding, as available and appropriate, an exploration 
of its functional It*/ and applicability through a pilot 
project. 



1.7 fad I Itate access between standalone databases and cluster 
databases, and between standalone computer databases. 

Reciprocal access between standalones and clusters and between 
standalone computer systems would enhance the resource sharing 
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effort by Increasing acce«^' .oil Ity to library resources. 



1.7.1 Equipment an<i software which facilitates the searching 
of standalone databases by clusters and/or by other 
standalones snould be Installed when economically and 
tech n I cally feasible. The Board of L I brar y 
Ccjmm I ss I oners will cons ^ der requ€)sts for fund I ng, as 
available and approprlai**. (or projects whicn promote 
the reciprocal exchange c: bibliographic and/or Item 
Information between star.* lones and clusters and 
between standalones of at I c two types of libraries. 
Funds will not be considered for the purchase of 
equipment, software, or a service which ser-as the 
need s of an I nd I v I d ua I I nst I tut I on o(* a coop jrat I ve 
funded by a single municipality. 

1.8 Increase access to other databases of Informatlona' resources 

As has been Illuslrated, databases of machlne-readable records 
facilitate the Identification of wanted Informational resources. 
Automated cIrculatlon/iLL control systems are an effective tool 
by which to locate machine-readable files of bibliographic and 
other records. 

Because of their capability to serve numerous access points 
( I I brar I es ) , c I usters shou I d con s I der I oad I ng severe I types of 
machlne-readable database files onto their systems. For example, 
a copy of the members' union list of sclals could be loaded onto 
the computer system for access by al I members. Another database 
which could be created on the clrcula'^Ion system Is the community 
Information and referral file, a lls-^Ing by category of local and 
state organizations providing services to residents of the area. 

Those cl uster offering publ Ic access terminal s and/or dial-up 
access from users' homes and business are encouraged to consider 
Implementing an electronic bulletin board on their computer 
system. Bulletin boards may be used to support the community 
Information and referral f I le, or provide a means for cl uster 
libraries to Inform patrons on library events, programs, or oth<»r 
happenings. It could u'^o be used as an online ''suggestions box" 
with librarians conduc[lnc, a dialogue with users concerning 
I Ibrary Issues. 

1.3.< Clusters are encouraged to consider loading and/or 
creating other Informational files In addition to the 
monograph bibliographic database for Inclusion on their 
central site ci rcu I at Ion/ ILL control systems. The 
Board o^ Library Commissioners will consider requests 
for funding from clusters, as available and 
appropr i ate, to Initially tape I oad or create a 
database which would Improve and increase access to 
informational resources for library users. 

Unfortunately, many useful Informational databases cannot be 
loaded unto circulation/ ILL control systems bt^cause of their 
nature, size, or ownership Issues. S^jch databases are usually 
accessed via reference/ source database services. However, It Is 
Uyortant that access to such services Is provided. 
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Because of the Importance of the reference/source database 
services, many libraries will individually provide the service, 
or obtain access to the services through the regional public 
library systems. Other libraries may use the gateways to 
reference/source database services provided by the bibliographic 
utilities. The computer system Installed by the cluster for 
circulation/ ILL services should be capable of also providing a 
means to telecommunicate out to reference/source database 
services. A function designed to allow a member library, 
choosing from a menu, to use outgoing ports on the central site 
computer system for access to other computer systems should be 
available on the cluster's system. A terminal used by the 
reference staff to query the cluster's database could also be 
used to access anc*, search an Information retrieval system 
providing reference/source database services. All clusters 
members would then have the means to access reference/ source 
database services and provide the services to patrons 'ocally If 
they so choose. 

.9 explore Increasing access to informational resources through 
shar ed, I ntegrated systems 

All three services discussed - cata I og I ng/ I LL services, 
reference/source database services and circulation/ ILL services - 
usually function from three separate database files, usually on 
separate computer systems, requiring a variety of terminals and 
operating skills. Librarians and system vendors have always 
envisioned, and some have attempted and succeeded In 
"Integrating'' most of the common and more heavlly-used functions 
Into a single function darabase, taking advantage of few terminal 
types and a common methodology of operation. In such an 
Integrated environment a machine-readable entry Is created only 
once, stored In a single database, and then used as necessary by 
each of the functions available. Acquisitions, cataloging, 
circulation, public access catalog and serials are considered to 
be subsystems of the total library system. Each approach, that 
of the Integrated system (multipurpose system) and the single- 
function system has strengths and weaknosses discussed earlier 
In this document. 

An alternative to Integration Is that of providing compatibility 
between f unct Ions. In th I s concept, a mach I ne-readab I e entry 
created by each function Is stored In separate files. However, 
each file can be accessed, read and manipulated by each function. 
Therefore, while there Is no single file, all data can be used by 
any function on the system. Another aspect of this concept 
considers that ail functions are on separate computers. A user 
may, at a terminal. Interact with all functions without a need 
for a specific purpose terminal, and all functions can interact 
with each other and with their respective database files. 

Librarians have requested many functions In an Integrated system: 
circulation control; public access catalog; MARC record 
capability to accept, change, display, and output full MARC 
records In all standard MARC formats; author I ty control ; 
acquisitions, materials booking; reserve book room control; 
serials control; local r^torfnce files and community Information; 
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word processing; Information and referral files; electronic mall; 
COM cata I og prod uct I on ; r enote term I na I access ; two-way :ab I e 
telovlslon; teletext capabilities; payroll and check production; 
budget control; staff scheduling; personQpl records; personnel 
work statistics; access to outside databases; access to other 
automated library systems; Interfaces to bibliographic utilities; 
and Inclusion of high-use Indexes such as Magazine Index. Not 
all ofpthe above features are Included In a single system at this 
tlme.'^ 

There Is a need for Integrated systems, and for the database and 
equipment unifying purpose they serve. However, some 
considerations are necessary. First, there Is no need to 
Integrate all library functions Into a single database file on a 
single computer system. For example, why Integrate budget 
control on a shared cIrculatlon/iLL control system when It Is 
probably cheaper for this function to be placed on a local 
microcomputer? Statistics generated from the circulation system 
can provide Information for the budget, but It Is not necessary 
to use a larger system to perform a local function. The same may 
hold true for payroll and check production. 

Secondly, In Massachusetts, an Important aspect of any Integrated 
system should be resource sharing. The system should be capable 
of providing ac:ess to the holdings of all libraries sharing the 
system, provide availability status, and facilitate Inter-library 
communications with electronic messagelng. In addition. It 
should Include a means to access other appropriate computer 
systems Including other shared circulation/ ILL control systems 
and reference/ source database services. Resource shar Ing as a 
function should be Included with all the other desired functions 
In any Integrated system. 

Librarians should realize that an Integrated system Is not an end 
in Itself, but a tool by which to serve the patron. The emphasis 
should be In developing I ntegratecL^ystenrts which ultimately 
Improve services to the library user.^^ 

1.9.1 Clusljrs should consider developing an integrated 
system which Inchides the following functions: 
acquisitions, cataloging, circulation, publ Ic access 
catalogs, serials, and resource sharing. Resource 
sharing Includes intra-cl uster electronic messagelng, 
and the prov i s ion of gateways to other computer 
systems. Other Inforr.iatlonal database f i les should 
also be considered for Inclusion such as information 
and referral files. The Board of Library Commissioners 
will consider requests for funding from clusters, as 
available and appropriate, for the necessary central 
s Ite computer hardware and software to ImpI ement 
functions of an integrated system. The circulation and 
resource shar ing functions shoul d be present before 
other functions will be considered. 

1.10 Increase access into Informational resources and Improve system 
cost effectiveness and efficiency by exploring and Implementing 
remote distributive processing svstems 
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Cluster configurations depend upon telecommunications from the 
remote ll.^rary to the central site computer system, and a 
computer system capable of processing millions of transactions 
from numerous ilbr.^ries annually. There are several advantages 
to such a centralized configuration: 

a. only one bibliographic database is maintained, and 
libraries need to make only one query to access 
numerous I ibrar ies 

b. only one computer room site must be prepared 

c. only one set of hardware and software is needed from 
the vendor 

d. fnenber libraries share the ongoing costs of operations 

In many instances In the state, the only way in which a library 
could have access to a circulation control system was through the 
cost effectiveness and efficiency of the cluster configuration. 

There are disadvantages to the cluster configuration over single 
i Ibrary systems: 

a. computer processing needs are greater because of the 
number of participating horaries which usually results 
In requiring a multi^-processor environment. The more 
processors needed, the more processor overhead required 
which m^f affect overall system response time. 

b. higher telecanmunications costs 

c. when the computer system fails, all participating 
libraries are affected 

'^here are two basic alternatives to the centralized cluster 
uoproach: the standalone system and the distributive system. In 
the standalone environment, each I ibrary has Its own complete 
computer system * hardware, software and database files. 
Although It Is effective for the sl^-le library. It is limited !n 
its resource sharing capabilit< since it lacks a shared 
database. In addition, a standa >ne system is usually more 
expensive on a per library basis than membership in a cluster. A 
more viable alternative to the standalone which still retains its 
resource sharing capabilities and economy of scale is the 
distributive system. 

I n the typ i ca I c I uster centra 1 1 zed conf i gur at i on , near I y every 
transaction must be "^telecommunicated to the central site computer 
system online in realtime, from a database query to checking out 
a book for circulation. This not only requires 
telecommunications, but a I so central site computer processing 
power to handle the functions and transactions. When there is an 
increase in telecommunications or central site processing 
requirements, additional equipment and funding for its related 
ongoing costs are needed. 

In a distributed system, many of the typ!cal routine functions 
are removed from the central site computer system and relocated 
on a small computer, probably a microcomputer, the local 
library. For example, each time a book is charged out, the 
function Is performed on the local library's computer rather than 
the central site's computer system. Then, after a certain volume 
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of transactions or at a specific time, the information about the 
library^s transactions are sent In a batch to the central site 
computer system, updating the appropriate files. 
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Not all functions would be relocated to the local library's 
computer. The library would still have access to centrally 
stored machine^readable bibliographic and other databases for 
resource sharing purposes in this distributed concept. System 
reiiabiniy would increase because some of the cluster's 
automated functions would still be available from the remote 
computers even if the central site computer system or 
telecommunications lines failed. Further, there would be need 
for fewer telecommunications lines which could reduce costs. In 
fact, libraries may even consider replacing some of their leased 
telecommunications lines with packet switched telecommunications. 
In a packet*sw itched telecommunications system, the user pays 
only for the volume of information sent to the central site 
comp uter system over I og i ca I c i rc u 1 ts rather than pay (ng for 
physical leased lines whose costs are calculated by the mile 
rather than by the volume and time necessary to send and receive 
information. Response time for other functions and transactions 
may improve since the central site computer system is unburdened 
from some of its transactional load, A major advantage of this 
distributive configuration would be the decreased need for 
additional central site computer processing power to accommodate 
increased transactional loads of participating libraries or the 
increased load gained when new libraries Join the cluster. 

There are a few disadvantages to this distributed configuration. 
Equipment maintenance costs may increase overall for the cluster 
because of the inclusion of the remote computers. Each library 
would be required to prepare an adequate site for the remote 
distributed computer system. Staff at the local library would 
have to be trained in resolving computer system problems as they 
occur instead of relying upon central site personnel every time a 
systems problem arises. Vendors may require additional software 
license fees for each remote distributed system installed. 

Considering the possibility of "jecreastng the need for 
additional, costly computer processors when transactional loads 
or the number of cluster participants increases, improving system 
reliability when central site systems or telecommunications lines 
fai I by remotely distributing some functions, and level ing or 
reducing increases In the number of telecommunications lines to 
accommodate 1 ncr ea ses i n tran sect 1 ona I and f u net I ona I I oad s , 
remote distributive processing is of considerable interest in 
cluster operations, 

1*10«1 Clusters should consider and explore the possibilities 
of remote dl str I but 1 ve process i ng, CI usters may 
request that the Board of Library Commissioners 
consider funding, as available and appropriate, for 
p 1 1 ot projects to demonstrate remote d 1 str 1 buted 
processing. Funds can be utilized for necessary 
central site hardware and software mod I f Icatlons 
r equ I red to 1 mp I emen t remote d 1 str 1 but 1 ve process 1 ng 
and the remote computers for no more than three of the 
cluster's I Ibrar les. Site preparation, 
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telecommunications and operational costs are local 
expenses. 

As has been stated previously, not all libraries are able, or 
willing, to become members of clusters. It Is particularly 
frustrating for those libraries wanting to become resource 
sharing participants through cluster affiliation but cannot 
because of financial considerations. However, distributive 
processing may offer a long-needed solution for these libraries^ 

Several library vendors offer automated circulation control on 
microcomputers for libraries. While these systems may automate 
the Internal circulation functions of a I Ibrary, they can do 
little for resource sharing except to serve as terminal emulators 
for dial-up access into clusters which most microcomputers and 
communications software can accomplish anyway. Even though the 
library is ••automated*', cluster members have no way of knowing If 
the library owns a particular title, or if the Item is available 
for loan since it fs difficult for t^e cluster to electronically 
search the database on the microcomputer. These microcomputer 
c I rcu I at I on control packages are not compat I b I e and cannot be 
interfaced with the clusters, which hinders effective resource 
sharing. However, there may be two solutions which would yield a 
microcomputer-based circulation control system which could 
Interact with clusters for resource sharing purposes. 

The first alternative would utilize the backup systems for the 
circul ation/ ILL control systems. Most circulation services 
vendors have developed backup systems using microcomputers to 
record transactions when the computer system is down. When the 
computer Is operational again, the transactions are uploaded into 
the system to update the main files. If these backup systems 
were enhanced to run al I of the circulation and database 
functions, a library could buy and utilize fhe backup system of a 
neighboring cluster. They could convert their database through 
the cluster, download it, and then operate as If the backup 
system was their normal operating system. Ongoing conversion 
would be conducted through the cluster as If it were a dial-up 
access I Ihrary. Then, at night, the I ibrary could upload its 
transactions and update the appropriate files at the cluster's 
central site. Thereby, all of the library's holdings are 
included in the cluster's database, and the library's circulation 
transactions would be updated by batch on a daily basis so that 
other libraries not only know what the library owns, but whether 
or not It was on the shel f onl y 24 hours ago. With the 
circulation of most libraries under 1,000 transactions a day, the 
lack of online In realtime availability status will not be too 
crucial to the success of this alternative. 




A second a I tarnat I ve wou Id be to I nsta II the same remote 
dIstriDvitad systems developed for cluster members In non-cluster 
libraries. Again, the non-cluster library would convert Its 
holdings through the cluster so that the database would be on the 
cluster's central site computer sy5;tem. Then, using the remote 
distributed processing system as would cluster members, the 
library uoloads Its transactions to update the appropriate files. 
The advantage of this alternative Is that vendors are more likely 
to develop, and libraries more likely to purchase, remote 
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distrlbutad processing than enhanced backup products. 

Both of these alternatives depend upon good relationships and 
contractual agreements between the cl uster and non-cl uster 
library. In fact, the library may be considered a cluster 
member, receiving specific limited services as compared with 
other cluster members, Whatever their cluster membership 
classification, all libraries could benefit from the development 
of either or both alternatives. For the cluster member. It would 
yield either a better backup system or remote distributed 
processing. For the non-cluster library, the development would 
yield a methodology for automating some of their Internal library 
functions. All libraries would benefit from the Increased 
or>oortunlty for accessing Informational resources for resource 
sharing. 

1.10.2 The Board of Library Commissioners encourages the 
consideration of clusters, non^-cluster libraries, and 
vendors In developing microcomputer-based systems which 
would be compatible and/or Interfaced with clusters to 
facilitate resource sharing. The Board of Library 
Commissioners will consider requests from libraries 
and/or clusters for funding, as available and 
appropriate, for a pilot project to develop such a 
system as described above, or another appropriate 
alternative. 

One Issue raised In library literature Is that distributed 
systems may be a step away from cooperation - microcomputers wll I 
free libraries to act Independently of the necessary governance 
required for clusters. Others point to the Introduction of the 
CO ROM disc and state that the era of shared systems Is about to 
end. While the new technology may revise current practices, ft 
will not end the need for resource sharing activities. A library 
may operate Its standalone sy stern In whatever manner It chooses - 
deciding which standards to Implement, policies to conduct, etc. 
However, It still needs resources beyond Its own collection. 
Therefore, If all libraries were to Individually automate, 
searching the collections of other libraries would be conducted 
In either one of two ways: through a bibliographic utility, or 
by Individually contacting libraries until the Item was found or 
the dimes ran out. A shared bibl lographfc database still makes 
cense for resource sharing. And only the cluster's database 
files can provide availability status for all the Items In Its 
database. Clusters also provide an economy of scale for ongoing 
operations that the I ndl v Idual II brary cannot offer when 
considering the Issue of access to collections beyond the one 
library's. Therefore, while new technology 3nd procedures may 
challenge the need for clusters. It should be pointed out that 
the essence of the cluster Is Its shared bibliographic database 
whether on disc or In mass storage devices, and tho opportunity 
to ascertain availability status online In realtime for all 
database Items. New technology and procedures will Increase 
access Into this resource, not eliminate Its need. 

K11 develop telecommunication linkages between/among access points 

Resource sharing efforts are essentially based upon 
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telecomnunlcatlon linkages between/among access points - those 
decentral Ized, Individual components of the network Including 
dial-up libraries, clusters, bibliographic utilities, standalone 
circulation (or online catalog) systems, and others. 

One of the most Important linkages Is between shared 
cIrculatlon/ILL control systems, With this linkage, libraries In 
one cluster can search the holdings of libraries Ih another 
cluster and can also ascertain availability status. Inter- 
cluster linkages dramatically facilitate resource sharing. 

All computer and automated systems have unique characteristics 
and Idiosyncrasies. Most computer systems can communicate and 
exchange data with other computers of the same make and model. 
In general, however, computers from different manufacturers 
cannot exchange data because of differences In hardware, 
software, and data representation. Therefore, two library 
systems with different equipment must develop special procedures 
and software to exchange messages. If there Is a need to add a 
third sy^-tom, additional sets of procedures and software are 
required." 

To solve this problem, the standards community developed the Open 
Systems Interconnection (OSI) as a standard telecommunications 
model governing the communication of Information between 
different systems. Under OSI, a system can communicate with any 
other OSI system using one communication protocol. Adding a new 
system to the network has little Impact on existing 
participants." 

Although OSf exists, few vendors of cIrculatlon/ILL control 
systems have established procedures to link with cIrculatlon/ILL 
control systems of different vendors. Although this linkage Is 
technical In nature. It Is certainly feasible. Vendors, for the 
most part, have discouraged all types of Interconnections rather 
than foster them. Such an effort, whether openly conducted or 
not, hinders resource sharing. 

The Library of Congress-sponsored "Linked Systems Project** (LSP) 
Is an effort to establish communications between different 
computer af|tems for library functions using the ISO and other 
standards. In the computer scenario of LSP, a user of system X 
can search the files of system Y from a system X terminal using 
system X search procedures.^" 

There are other procedures which can be Implemented for linkages 
between/among access points. Clusters and other libraries 
belonging to the same bibliographic utility can access each 
other*s holdings, although the ability to ascertain availability 
status Is lost. Clusters and those libraries with machine 
readable records could produce CD ROM copies of their databases 
and share them with other clusters. Clusters and other libraries 
could also acquire terminals of the various circulation vendors 
to access disparate systems (for example, a cluster using system 
A acquires a terminal from system B to access system B and 
Identical vendor systems). This could be an activity of the 
centralized catalogi ng/ILL center established by a cluster. 
Another option Is the use of a microcomputer and software which 
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can emulate the terminal type of the target circulation system. 
An electronic mall system could also be utilized. if the 
requesting library can Identify an owning library, the electronic 
mall system could be used to request the Item. If the owning 
library Is unknown, messages must be left to determine ownership 
prior to requesting the Item, in this age of numerous electronic 
databases. It should be a rarity to not be able to Identify a 
library owning an Item. 

1.11.1 Clusters are encouraged to make an effort to establish 
I nter-'C I uster commun Icat I ons for resource shar ' ng 
purposes. The protocols of the Linked System Project 
should serve as the basis for these linkages whenever 
possible. Clusters may request the Board of Library 
Commissioners to consider for funding, as available and 
feasible, pilot projects establishing Inter-cluster 
linkages based upon LSP protocols to facilitate 
resource sharing efforts. Other pilot projects using 
alternative methodologies and procedures will be 
considered If LSP protocols cannot be Implemented. 

In addition, contracting libraries which directly 
provide Interllbrary loan services to members In the 
regional public library systems may apply for funding 
administered by the Board of Library Commissioners, as 
appropriate and available, for a microcomputer and 
appropriate software which will be used to access 
cluster systems other than their primary cluster. 

Linkages between cluster systems and standalone circulation (or 
online catalog) systems, and between Individual standalone 
circulation (or online catalog) systems exhibit problems similar 
to those of Inter-cluster linkages. Reciprocal access between 
clusters and standalones and between standalones would facilitate 
resource sharing. 

t.11.2 Clusters and standalone circulation (or online catalog) 
systems are encouraged to establish communications for 
resource sharing purposes. The protocols of the Linked 
System Project should serve ^js the basis for these 
linkages whenever possible. The Board of Library 
Commissioners will consider for funding, as available 
and feasible, pi!ot projects est«ibi I shI ng linkages 
between ci usters and stand a I ones, and between 
standalones of at least two types of Mbrarles, based 
upon LSP protocols to facilitate resource sharing 
ejpforts. Funds will not be considered for the purchase 
of equipment, software, or a service which servos the 
needs of an Individual Institution or a cooperative 
funded by a single municipality. Other pilot projects 
using alternative methodologies and procedures will be 
considered If LSP protocols cannot be Implemented. 

Another Important linkage discussed earlier Is between the 
clusters and bibliographic utilities. Accessing a bibliographic 
utility from a cluster facilitates resource sharing beyond the 
cluster because cluster members can Identify libraries owning 
requested Items. When a cluster participates In a bibliographic 
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utility, non-cluster libraries which are also participants In the 
utility's services have access to those cluster Items converted 
through or tape loaded Into the utility. Access to Informational 
resources Is Increased and resource sharing Is facilitated. 

An online In realtime Interface between a cl rcul atlon/ILL control 
system and a bibliographic utility provides cluster members with 
the ability to copy bibliographic records from a cataloging 
database and Immed I ate I y pi ace those records In the 
cIrculatlon/ILL control system's database file. Such a 
capability ensures that the cluster's database file Is as up to 
date as possible. Further, the Interface serves as a time and 
labor savings device. Without the Interface, personnel must 
either Input cataloging records Into the cluster's database, or 
wait for a computer tape of machine-readable records provided by 
the utility for *nerger with the cluster database file. 

1.11.3 It Is Important that clusters develop and maintain 



telecommunications linkages with bibliographic 
utilities for conversion. An Interface may be needed 
for the online In realtime transfer of machine-readable 
bibliographic records processed during conversion. 
Therefore, clusters may request funding, as available 
and feasible, for the capital costs of developing an 
online In realtime Interface for conversion purposes 
with bibliographic utilities recognized as such. 



Another Important access point Into the Informational resources 
of our libraries are those libraries using microcomputers to 
search the cluster's bibliographic databases for resource 
sharing. The most common telecommunication link between the 
cluster and the dial-up access library will be standard 3002 
telephone lines. Agreement as to telecommunications procedures 
and costs Is the responsibility of the cluster and the dial-up 
access library. Other responsibilities for cluster and dial-up 
libraries were discussed earlier. 



Whenever possib I e, to I I -free I I nes shoul d be 
established at the cluster central site to reduce the 
te I ecommu n I cat I ons costs between the remote dial-up 
access library and the cluster. The Board of Library 
Commissioners will endeavor to secure State funds to 
partially offset the costs of the toll-free I Ines. 



Dial-up access libraries should also telecommunicate with a 
source of machine-readable records for their ongoing conversion 
effort. If the dial-up access library Is converting on the 
cluster's database, telecommunications paths will already have 
been established. If the dial-up access library Is using a 
bibliographic utility, telecommunications procedures will usually 
be dictated by the utility's communications system. 

Another access point requiring telecommunications will be the 
remote library user at home or at a business searching the 
cluster's database for I nforma^^tonal resources* Again, 
telecommunications will be based on standard 3002 telephone 
lines. The cluster must decide on port allocation and whether to 
Install toll-free lines for users. 
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A central fzed telecommunications switch which may fad I Itate 
telecommunications among clusters, between and among clusters and 
standalone circulatlor (or online catalog) systems, dial-up 
access libraries, and users was discussed earlier. One switch 
could service the entire state, or several switches could be 
Installed to serve geographic areas. 

1.11.5 Clusters and other components of the network are 
encouraged to explore the establishment of a 
centralized telecommunication switch. Details of this 
activity have been discussed earlier. 



2.0 Facilitate existing document request and delivery procedures. 

As access to the Information resources of the Commonwealth's libraries 
Improves, the need for more efficient and effective methods of requesting 
documents for loan and ensuring their timely delivery Increases. The 
ability to locate materials more quickly has raised user expectation of 
actually receiving these materials without delay. 

Libraries need interllbrary loan to supplement their own collections 
in order to meet the Informational needs of their local patrons. And 
patrons want Interllbrary loan. In a survey of library users and non-users 
on Cape Cod, 97.2% of the users said that a library should provide 
Interll^ary loan, while 91.2$ of the non-users expressed the same 
opinion. On the days when In-IIbrary surveys were conducted, 4.655 of the 
patrons had asked the library to borrow materials from other libraries.^® 
In another user survey In southeastern Massachusetts, 50% had requested ao 
I nter I ib'^ary loan at least once during the preceding three months. 
Patrons attach a time value to interllbrary loan - 73!? of those surveyed 
are not wllllng^J^o wait more than 10 days for an item requested from 
another I Ibrary.^^ 

In many Instances Interllbrary loan turnaround time - that Is, the 
time elapsed from the patron's request to the time the material Is received 
at the borrowing library - Is painstakingly slow because several problems 
Inhibit the process. Massachusetts Is not unique or alone - Interllbrary 
loan throughout the United States has problems. 

One of the most commonly c!ted problems is the amount of time consumed 
In the interllbrary loan process itself. A brief examination of one 
example of the Interllbrary loan process may help Identify bottlenecks. 
First, the user requests an Item a cluster library does not own. The Item 
requested Is located and an owning library Identified in a database 
which simultaneously ascertains availability status, either by the user via 
a public access terminal, or by the librarian through a cluster terminal. 
Or the librarian searches a bibliographic utility without being able to 
Immediately determine availability. If the Item Is not found 
electronically, other searching methods are employed, and not considered 
here. Once the Item is located, the librarian must request the Iten from 
the owning library. If electronic requesting exists, a message Is sent. 
If not, a telephone call may be placed, or an Interllbrary loan request 
form mailed to the owning library. 

So far, three bottlenecks have been uncovered. The first involves the 
the user's library. If the cluster library does not h^ive public access 
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catalogs, the user may only search the library's card catalog. When the 
user requests loan of the book from another library, the librarian may 
conduct an Intra-cluster search with the patron present, take the request 
for searching later In the day or pass the request on to another staff 
member. If the Item Is not located within the cluster, the next database 
checked may be a bibliographic utility or possibly another cluster or a 
standalone circulation (or online catalog) system. The Interllbrary loan 
process will slow further If availability status cannot be ascertained, or 
If electronic ILL message! ng is not u^ed. 

In the next step, the owning library processes the request. If the 
Item Is Immediately available, the Item is retrieved from the shelf, 
processed, and sent to the requesting library. If the Item Is loanable and 
not in, the item may be put on reserve, the request may be returned to the 
requester, or forwarded to another library to fill. The three bottlenecks 
are obvious. First, the supplying library must process the request. ^Js 
could take time because of understaffed libraries and overwhelming 
workloads. A second delay would occur if the Item were not I'^medlately 
available for loan and the request was either returned, forwarded, or 
reserved. A third delay may occur in sending the Item. The Item may be 
sent by mall, delivery system, or other means which at some point during 
Its Journey uses a motor vehicle. 

In many cases, the Interllbrary loan is processed promptly. The user 
borrows the Item and the information need is met. In other instances, the 
item is not received for weeks. 

Another problem with interllbrary loan hinted at above Is Insufficient 
staff to accommodate all of the requests received. Interllbrary loan is 
Increasing In Massachusetts, and most libraries are not adequately staffed 
to process each request as It Is received. While many libraries want to be 
"good resource sharing partners'*, interllbrary loan is becoming a burden. 
Further, as more libraries contribute their holdings to machlne-readable 
databases, and those databases become more accessible to more libraries and 
users, Interllbrary loan will continue to Increase. 

A third problem deals with intrastate document delivery, especially 
among libraries of different types. The regional public library systems 
have operated a motor vehicle document delivery system for its member 
libraries for years. A few library consortia, composed primarily of 
academic libraries, have their own courier/document delivery systems. 
Legislation passed In 1983 allows the regional public library systems to 
provide services to non-public libraries. In 1986 the Eastern 
r4assachusetts Regional Library System began to provide delivery services to 
several non-public cluster libraries. Unfortunately, many non-public 
libraries do not have access to an Intrastate document delivery system. 

The Eastern Region's effort Is commendable. However, it has not meet 
all of the document delivery needs of the clusters and their membership. 
Interllbrary loan among cluster members has Increased, in some places, over 
200$ In three years. The regional delivery system Is having difficulty 
keeping up with the Increasing volume. Cluster members want more support 
from the regional systems to meet their Interllbrary loan needs. Dally 
delivery with two delivery systems In operation service has been suggested 
- ont; system for I ntra-cl uster document delivery and another for non- 
clustor members, with at least one library as an Intersection point between 
the two routes. 
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Further, non-cluster libraries want Increased access to cluster 
databases directly by using dial-up procedures or Indirectly through the 
regional systems. All regional system libraries have access to a cluster - 
so, technically, all Massachusetts public libraries have access to a 
cluster. Requests from non-cluster llbr^irles for materials in cluster 
libraries will Increase the volume of Interllbrary loan requests. The 
document delivery system will become further burdened. It Is Important 
that the regional public library s>stems, the clusters, and cooperating 
standalone circulation (or online catalog) systems (as appropriate) work 
together to seek solutions through the annual Plans Service . 

Inadequate planning for Interllbrary loan may cause overwhelming 
p.'oblems. There have been fe^, studies conducted about the overall 
Inter I Ibrary loan toad, especial ly document request and del I very 
procedures. Information about procedures, recommendations, and 
alternatives are needed for careful consideration In planning. 

2.0.1 The Interllbrary loan and Information transmission process. 
Including identif Icatlon of bibl lographic Items, document 
request procedures, the handling of the request by the 
owning library, document delivery, and the return of the 
document to the owning library should be studied In order to 
Increase effectiveness and efficiency. Library 
cooperatives, consortia, clusters or the regional public 
library systems may request funding, as available and 
appropr I ate, a dm I n I stered by the Board of L I br ary 
(Commissioners, to examine all or part of the Interllbrary 
loan and Information transmission process. 

Despite these problems, Interllbrary loan is proceeding throughout the 
state. The regional systems are trying to cope with the volume and the 
demands. Those libraries using OCLC as a bibliographic utility seem 
pleased with the responsiveness of the Interllbrary loan system. And 
clusters are sending requests electronically even though several systems 
lack a functional electronic mal l/lnterl Ibrary loan component. While the 
interllbrary loan process could certainly be Improved, It has not come to a 
grinding stop. 

It Is frustrating to librarians and patrons that items can be located 
(with owning libraries Identified) seemingly Instantly, but not delivered 
promptly. Automated access to Informational resources may be of little use 
If the Item needed cannot be requested and delivered In a timely manner. 

2.1 facilitate document request procedures 

The most efficient manner In which to transmit an Interllbrary 
loan request Is by sending a request electronically to the 
Identified owning library. Whenever possible, libraries should 
submit Interllbrary loan requests In an electronic format. There 
are severjil advantages of using electronic means for document 
requests: 



a. ILL requests can be sent and picked up In minutes rather 
than the days required for mailed requests 

b. staff time needed to process ILLs Is reduced. Telephone 
requests that Interrupt the library's workflow by requiring 
a staff member to write out an ILL request wll! be less 
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frequent, 

c, typed ILLS should Improve accuracy over handwritten or 
verbally transmitted requests 

libraries which have refused telephone ILL requests In the 
past may be responsive to electronically transmitted 
requests because frequent telephone Interruptions for rush 
requests wl!l be eliminated and a record of the transaction 
will be made automatical ly 
e, electronic mall Is less expensive to process and send than 
ma I led requests 

Bibliographic utilities already utilize electronic message Ing to 
send and receive fnterllbrary loan requests. In the OCLC 
Interllbra^y loan subsystem, the requesting library Identifies up 
to five owning libraries where the request may be sent. If the 
first library does not have the Item on shelf, or It Is not 
loanable, the request Is forwarded to the next library. This 
function has been successful and Is heavily used, as can be 
attested to by many Massachusetts libraries, OCLC also offers 
gateways to other databasAs, such as reference/source database 
services, as an option In their electronic mall system. 
Libraries participating In regional or State OaC/NELlNET GACs 
may also use the electronic mall system to send Interllbrary loan 
requests to other GAC participants. All bibliographic utilities 
should offer electronic Interllbrary loan requesting to be 
considered as such. 

Intra-cl uster Interllbrary loan should be the most efficient and 
effective of ail request processes. The ability to Identify 
the owning library as well as to ascertain availability status 
should facilitate the interllbrary loan process since requests, 
in most cases, will be sent to only those libraries indicating 
ownership and immediate availability. If electronic messagelng 
were available through the circulation/ILL control system, 
interllbrary loan requests couid be sent electronically to the 
owning library, shortening the interllbrary loan turnaround time, 
and getting the Item to the patron faster. 

Unfortunately, not all clusters have a fully-functional 
electronic mail sys+em for interllbrary loan. All clusters 
should have Intra-ctuster electronic mail systems which can be 
used for Interllbrary loan messagelng. It Is also desirable to 
have a separate 1 nter 1 1 brary I oan message I ng subsystem of the 
e I ectron 1 c ma 1 1 system. For examp I e, after an I tem has been 
located and the target I Ibrary identified, the I Ibrarlan (or 
user) should be able to request an electronic Interllbrary loan 
request form. The form Is filled In on the screen, and sent to 
the owning library's mailbox. Having an Interllbrary loan form 
available online would establish a standard format for each 
Interllbrary loan request rather than using a "memo** format In an 
electronic mail system. In addition, having a separate ILL form 
would differentiate a request for material from all )ther 
electronic messages a library may receive In a day, and would 
facilitate its prompt handling. 



2.1.1 



Clusters which receive funds administered by the Board 
of Library Commlss loners In excess of 50% of the costs 
associated with acqulrlna and/or upgrading the hardware 
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and/or software of the central site computer system 
should have an intre-ciuster electronic mall system 
usable In the inter I ibrary loan process aval I able 
within the computer system. Use of bibliographic 
record formats as message I ng units Is not acceptable 3s 
an electronic mall system. 

Inter-cl uster electronic Inter I Ibrary loan requesting I s much 
more difficult because of the many differences In vendor systems. 
For Inter-cluster communications Involving I Ike systems, the 
electronic messagetng systems In place on the central site 
computer systems should be functional. Electronic tnterl Ibrary 
loan request between disparate systems Is encou'^aged, but may 
have to wait until the Linked Systems Project and other computer- 
to-computer protocol and technical solutions are more fully 
developed before It becomes i eal Ity. 

Electronic messageing for Interl Ibrary loan requests between 
cl uster I Ibrar les and non-cl uster I Ibrar les may take several 
different forms. One of the more common Intersection points will 
be bibliographic utilities. With cluster holdings In the 
utility's database accessible to non-cluster libraries, and with 
the cluster's access to the database for non-cluster Items. 
Interl Ibrary loan requests can be conducted through the utility's 
electronic mail system. Libraries having dial-up access to 
search a cluster's bibliographic databases for needed Items will 
probably be able to utilize the cluster's electronic mail system 
to place interl ibrary loan requests, and to receive requests from 
member libraries if the dial-up access library's holdings have 
been converted through the cluster. 

Two other alternative sy/t>ms may be utilized for electronic 
I nter 1 1 brary I oan requests. Te I ef acs Im 1 1 e mach I nes have been 
used to transmit interl ibrary loan requests. In at least one 
instance reported in the literature, using telefacsimile to send 
the request was preferred over electronic mail since the the 
latter Involved going to the terminal, entering passwords, and 
typing the text online. It was also preferred because -ome of 
the recipients did not always read their mailboxes more th in once 
a day whereas a telefiicslml le transmission generally did not sit 
in a mailbox as long. 

Telefacsimile Interl ibrary loan requesting does not appear to be 
a cost effective alternative to electronic mail. Telefacsimile 
machines are costly to acquire, maintain, and to use because of 
the telecommunications costs. A telefacsimile machine can only 
commu n 1 cate w I th another te I ef acs I mile mach I ne . Therefore, a 
machine at each end of the interl Ibrary communications line Is 
necessary. There are fewer and fewer Instances when a 
telefacsimile machine Is needed for requesting an interl Ibrary 
loan. With many libraries involved In a cluster and/or 
bibliographic utility, and many others dialing Into a cluster, 
there will be fewer and fewer libraries; without some manner by 
which to transmit an electronic Interl !brary loan request. The 
advantage of telefacf^'ml le Is document del Ivory, nr document 
requests. 

Another alternative Is to use a common electronic mall system 
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which Is accessible by any library with a computer system or a 
microcomputer. As has been stated, Intra-cl uster. Intra- 
bibliographic utility, and probabiy dial-up access library and 
cluster electronic Interllbrary loan requests can be handled with 
existing eleci-ronic mall systems. However, there are few 
practical systems for I nter-ci uster electronic mall betw3en 
disparate cluster systems. And there are hundreds (maybe 
thousands) of libraries of all types In Massachusetts not 
Involved In a cluster, a bibliographic utility, or as dial-up 
access libraries (for this discussion, these libraries will be 
referred to as "unaffiliated"). However, these unaffiliated 
libraries have a need for an electronic mall system for resource 
sharing purposes. First, as databases on ^ ROM become available 
for acquisition by many libraries, more Interllbrary loan 
requests will be forthcoming from the unaf f I Hate'i. Without a 
common electronic mall system, the requests will e to be sent 
by mall or telephoned Into the owning library. A'co, these 
libraries may want to attempt blind Interllbrary loan requests 
(the request Is sent out to a library "likely" to own the Item) 
despite the uncertainty that the library owns the desired Item. 

Because of the number of members, and because It was designed for 
libraries. It Is recommended that the American Library 
Association's ALANET system become the common electronic mall 
system for Massachusetts libraries. ALANET offers an 
Interllbrary loan facility so •►hat requests can be directed 
toward any other ALANET member. Further, ALANET offers gateways 
to other databases Including reference/source database files, and 
a I so prov Ides t Imel y I n format Ion concerning professional 
activities. Any I Ibrary with a microcomputer, modem and 
appropriate communications can access ALANET. MEDLINK Is a 
Massachusetts library consortium brokering ALANET si vices In 
Massachusetts. 

2.1.2 It is recommended that ALANET become the common 
electronic mail system for Massachusetts libraries. It 
Is recommended that clusters develop gateways for 
members to access ALANET from the i r centra I s 1 te 
computer systems. It Is suggested that bibliographic 
utilities also develop gateways to this important 
library electronic mail system. 

The Board of Library Commissioners will consider, on an 
annual basis, depending upon the availability of State 
funds, requests from libraries to join ALANET. Funding 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners 
may only be used for Initial start-up costs associated 
with Joining ALANET; requests for the purchase of 
equipment, software, or a service which meets the needs 
of an Individual Institution will not be considered 
appropr I ate . L I brar 1 es part 1 c 1 pat 1 ng In th t s program 
must agree to utilize ALANET for resource sharing 
purposes and must pay for all other costs for ^, period 
of not less than two years. 

A costs study should be conducted on whether ALANET 
membership and services should be obtained through 
MEDLINK as a broker, or ALANET directly. 
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It should be emphasized that the recommendation to utilize ALANET 
Is not Intended to replace electronic messageing systems In place 
or planned for In the clusters, bibliographic utilities, or 
between libraries. Using ALANET Is recommended as a 
communications means between clusters not utilizing the same 
bibliographic utility, automated circulation control system or 
electronic messageing system, and between libraries without 
access to any electronic messageing system or the same electronic 
messageing system used by o^her libraries. However, ..hen the 
need arises for an electronic messageing system where one does 
not yet exist. It Is recommended that ALANET be considered before 
developing/establishing a new system. 

2.2 facilitate document delivery procedures 

The document delivery mode chosen to fill a request should 
utilize the fastest, least expensive, and most reliable means 
of Information transmission available. In many cases. 
Information resources can be Identified, located, and frequently 
requested electronically. Most often, however, document 
delivery, the physical delivery of the Information or the item 
desired, is not conducted electronically. 

There are many document delivery procedures In place in the 
state. The re ^onal public llb'^ary systems operate a motor 
vehicle document delivery system among their members and are 
allowed by law to offer the service to non*publ Ic libraries. 
Several library consortia operate courier/delivery services among 
their members. One of the most frequently used document delivery 
systems Is the U.S. Mall because it goes everywhere, and because 
of the low cost of shipping items via library '"ate. Another 
frequent mode of document delivery is the patron who travels to 
the owning library to -,-row the Item directly, bypassing, 
depending upon how the supplying library handles the loan, the 
i nter I i br ary I oan process . 

All three of these document delivery systems have inherent delays 
and/or other problems. Heavy on-site borrowing from outside of 
the llbrarv*? primary clientele causes a burden on a library not 
funded to provide an Increased volume of service. Although 
inexpensive compared to first class postal rates, library rate 
may also be blamed for some of the delay in receipt of materials 
experienced by llbrar!es because the post office handles It as a 
low priority. The regional public library systems deliver an 
ever increasing volume of materials. Demand for services Is also 
increasing. Cluster members are conducting regional interllbrary 
loan activities through their computer systems and expect 
regional support of their resource sharing efforts. In addition, 
cluster libraries want to expand document delivery to non*publ Ic 
libraries and to Increase the frequency of delivery days. A 
possible solution may be for the regional systems to operate two 
document delivery routes - one for cluster members and another 
fcr non-cluster mmbers - with at least one Intersection point 
(library) between the two routes. Another suggestion offered 
would have the regional system contract with a commercial service 
to provide document delivery. Such an alternative has leen used, 
with much success. In Pennsylvania for years and has pro/ed to be 
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cheaper than using the mail or United Parcel Services (UPS).'* 
The regional public library systems, the clusters, and 
cooperating standalone circulation (or online catalog) systems 
(as aprproprlate) should cooperatively identify needs, consider 
issues such as budgeting, and develop recommendations on how 1o 
Iciprove document delivery services and information transmission. 

Some libraries are beginning to consider the merit of obtaining 
documents from a commercial documents provider rather than 
through the Interllbrary loan process. The cited advantages are 
that all costs are borne by the borrowing library, the turnaround 
time may be reduced, and the has3le of keeping records for 
copyright purposes Is eliminated. ftost of these commercial 
documents providers depend wholly or partially upon full text 
electronic databases to meet users' requests. Ful I text 
databases are just that - the content, as well as the citation to 
the content, is available online In realtime. Users need only 
Identify which sources ihey need, and the full text can be 
downloaded to their computer Immediately or printed out and sent 
to the requester within a few days. Commercial Information 
vendors such as DIALOG and Information Access Company see full 
text files as a document delivery mechanism. ^ 

Other existing or developing forms of full text databases seem to 
bo encompassing two trends. One concerns storage and retrieval 
as a product of publishing. The other Is a trend toward 
transiiilttlng Information directly to the Individual's home or 
business. Electronic publish!^;}. In its pure sense. Is a far 
more ''adical service than document delivery* In electronic 
publishing, the computer network becomes the primary medium for 
the creation, storage, and dissemination of a document. Among 
the advantages of electronic publishing are the low cost of 
creating and storing Information, and the abll Ity to -retrieve 
relevant portions of that Information selectively.^^ Some 
publishers have begun to make Journals available In full text 
online (the Harvard Business Review , for example) and there Is a 
movement to make more Journals available In full text online. 
This could work to the advantage of many libraries, especially 
those with space and/or budget limitations. Rather than 
acqu I r I ng Journal subscr I pt I ons for I nf requent I y used sources, 
the library could purchase only those articles requested by 
patrons. In the long run, this practice may save funds In 
materials budgets, and It wi i I certainly save shelf space and 
processing costs. 

The other trend, to transmit Information directly to the 
Individual's home or business usually Involves teletext and 
videotex systems. Videotex utilizes coaxial cable, fiber optics 
cable, microwave or satellites to link the home or office to a 
remote computer which stores information. The searcher. In a 
two-way I nter act I ve mode , quer I es a des i red file and requests 
Information transmitted to a television, terminal, computer 
screen or some other receiver. Teletext Is designed .tor limited 
Information retrieval and Is active In one direction. 

A videotex system could provl'3 remote access to the library's 
onl Ine catalog, community calendar, I nformatlon and referral 
file, or other databases to locate and deliver Information. 
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Information could be delivered almost anywhere outside of the 
library. Libraries which have the opportunity to work with 
videotex (or are even limited to teletext) should develop for 
themselves, or In coordination with thoir local agencies, new 
Information files and make existing files available 
electronical ly. 

Full text databases are not, at this time, an all encompassing 
solution to the need for document delivery In libraries. The 
more Immediate reality Is that many libraries are Interested In 
more efficient and faster means of document delivery, at a time 
when full text online databases and other advanced technologies 
such as videotex are only beglnr.ing to address those needs. 
The only currently promoted technology which could be Identified 
to assist In .t^e actual physical transport of materials Is 
telefacsimile. However, telefacsimile may oe viewed as only an 
interim step and may become a technological .JInosaur when full 
text databases become more readily available. 

Facsimile relays alphanumeric characters and graphics to distant 
sites across standard telephone lines, private transmission 
lines, or In some cases, f^ilcrowave relay systems and satellites. 
A facsimile device can be thought of as a type of copier that 
electronical ly sends the Image of the original document to a 
remote location, t'bere It Is reproduced as a copy or "facsimile" 
of the orlglnal.^^ It Is usually referred to "telefacsimile" 
when telephone lines are used as the transmission medium. 

Most of the older facsimile machine were analog devices, 
operating on light and dark differentiations to transmit and 
reproduce the Image. These machines took as long as six minutes 
to transmit a single page. However, newer digital machines based 
on CCITT»s (the Consultative Committee for Internrtional 
Telephone and Telegraph) Group III standards transmit a page In 
15 to 60 seconds. This dramatic increase in speed of 
transmission makes the cost of sending pages, even at long 
distance telephone charges, comoarable to the least expensive of 
the document courier services. Group IV standards which are 
expected to be completed In late 1987 or early 1988 will produce 
even faster machines, connect directly to computers so that 
electronic flies can be transmitted without need for a paper 
^opy#^^and have store and forward facilities for electronic 
ma 11.*^ 

There are several costs associated with tne operation of 
telefacsimile equipment - the cost of the equipment Itself. « 
cont I nul ng equ I pment«re I ated expenses such as ma I ntenance and 
supplies, and telecommunications. Essential features of machine 
functions I ncl ude: automatic feed; unattended operations. 
Including the capability to record all machine act'^^'ty; and 
automatic dialing and batch transmissions at preselectew times. 
Currently, each page must be copied from the original bound 
volume prior to transmission because the page .o be transmitted 
must lie flat on the machine. A highly desirable feature would 
eliminate the step of having to make a photocopy of the page to 
be transmitted. A library staffer could stand at the machine and 
transmit each page from the original bound volume. 
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The short-term prognosis for telefacsimile Is promising. A 
facsimile project In Illinois demonstrated that the availability 
of facsimile Increases Interllbrary loan activity. At an average 
of five pages per docurant, the costs ranged from $1.36 to $2.94 
per document. The average turnaround time to request and receive 
and Item by telefacsimile was 4.25 hours. The average time to 
request the Item by phone and receive It by telefacsimile was 
6.82 hours. It took two days to request It by phone and receive 
It by a library delivery system, and It took over four days to 
request the Item by telefacsimile and receive It via the delivery 
system. The average time to request the Item by mall and receive 
It In the delivery sys/em was almost six days. The average cost 
ro purchase the requested Item exceeded nine dollars and took no 
less than seventeen days.^^ 

Telefacsimile Is not the total solution to document delivery. It 
requires that all participants have a facsimile machine and the 
Internal resources to support the activities. Certainly 
telefacsimile has a role In resource sharing and Interllbrary 
loan which should be Identified and examined. Telefacsimile may 
work best for short length documents which have been Identified 
through union lists. The process becomes cheaper per document as 
volume increases. It may be the best tool in the document 
delivery process until availability of full text databases 
becomes widespread. 

2.2.1 Library consortia may request that the Board of Library 
Commissioners consider requests for funding, as 
available and appropriate, for pilot projects to 
demonstrate the applicability and functionality of 
telefacslml le for docum^ant del Ivery. PI lot projects 
cannot Involve more than twenty-f Ive percent of the 
consortia membe'-shlp. Projects should be based upon 
the employment of an existing union llst(s) to Identify 
and locate requested Items. Funds may be allocated for 
acquiring equipment only and cannot be utilized for 
operational, telecommunications and maintenance costs. 
Projects must run for no less than two years. 
Equipment must be returned In working order to the 
Board of Library Commissioners If the project operates 
for less than the two year period. Extensive cost and 
usage evaluations of the progress of the pi lor project 
will be required. The Board of Library Commissioners 
will consider requests for funding to expand successful 
pilot projects after the pilot project has terminated 
and evaluative data has been submitted for review. 

The problems surrounding document request and del ivory must be solved 
In order to Improve services to patrons. It Is not enough to create access 
to the machine readable databases which represent Informational sources. 
Informational sources must be requested and delivered to patrons In a 
timely fashion. More effort must be made by cluster members, consortia, 
members of the regional public library systems and other libraries to 
identify and specify problems, recommend a! ternatlves, and effect changes. 
Member of tie regional public library systems are again reminded that the 
annual Plan of. Service is the appropriate mechanism for Introducing and 
Implementing changes In services. 
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Further, the Interllbrary loan process must be kept simple. Patrons 
should be allowed and encouraged to expand their participation in the 
process, ultimately reducing the library's resources needed to conduct an 
Interl Ibrary loan. For example, publ Ic access catalogs in cluster 
environments allowing a patron to search the holdings of all cluster 
participants for desired sources, to generate a hold on an item owned by 
another library, to request it electronically, and to establish a Veserve** 
for it once It arrives from the supplying library would facilitate the 
Interllbrary loan process. 

3.0 Develop an ongoing education progran on resource sharing. 

Education is important fn any automated resource sharing effort. Many 
of the planning and other ski Ms necessary to initiate and implement 
automation projects are not Included in the curriculum of graduate library 
science programs. Further, introducing and applying automated technologies 
alters -^ne internal operations of ai ! libraries, and staff must be 
continual ly trained about new procedures and functions. 

Librarians need training for various activities at various levels. 
Libraries using microcomputers for dial-up access into cluster <1atabases 
have different informational and training needs than cluster libraries 
Introducing public access catalogs. Some librarians have little or no 
experience with computers, or automated resource sharing and need 
L.troductory information before beginning to wo. k with specifics. There is 
also a need for informational workshops for trustees, library governing 
officials, and other administrators to introduce, explain and demonstrate 
tne numerous concepts and alternatives. 

Further, there is a need to meet the specific educational needs of 
library staff by taking advantage of educational technology. For example, 
circulation staff in cluster libraries are always changing. Rather than 
having the systems vendor provide live (costly) training for new staff 
members, a training session could be videotaped and then played for new 
staff as necessary. Some librarians are not participants in automated 
resource sharing activities because they cannot leave their libraries or 
travel very far to attend informational worKshops. Again, videotaping the 
workshops for latter dissemination to those who want ic view the tap«) is a 
possible alternative. Or workshops could be transmitted to rentote sites 
using teleconferencing technology so that the librarian may experience, and 
maybe even participate in the workshop as St occurs. 

There Is need for ongoing education, and there are many possible 
providers, including professional associations, the regional public library 
systems, the Network Advisory Committee, and educational institutions. 
Continuing education needs should be assessed, existing and potential 
providers identified, and a coordinated effort made to develop and deliver 
quality programming. 

3.1 The Network Advisory Committee should conduct 5 continuing 
education needs assessment of issues related to resource sharing, 
identify potential providers, and coordinate an education program 
with those providers to increase the opportunities for 
librarians, trustees, library governing officials, and other 
administrators to become more familiar with automation and 
resource sharing activities. 

3.2 Library consortia m^^p^equest funding, as available and 
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appropriate, from the Board of Library Commissioners to conduct 
educational programs about Issues concerning resource sharing 
and/or automation. Such programs should be conducted without 
attendance fees foi' participants (costs for necessary materials 
for individual use, such as workbooks would be allowable). 
Further, the consortium should be able to reproduce the program 
on videotape and/or make the program available to remote sites 
using teleconferencing techniques. 

3.3 A library consortium may request funding, as available and 
appropriate, from the Board of Library Commissioners to conduct 
training and/or continuing education programs for Its membership. 
Such programs should be of such content and scope as to be of 
Interest and utility for other library consortia in the state, 
and should be available for dissemination via interllbrary loan 
at no charge. 
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Standards are necessary In any cooperative effort. In the automated 
resource sharing network, standards will be adopted to facilitate the 
coordination of resource shar!ng In a network environment by ensuring 
compatibility. It Is acknowledged that when accepting standards, there 
Is a certain loss of local autonomy; however, this loss of autonomy Is 
compensated by greater access to materials outside one's own collection. 
Furthermore, there Is a cost to following standards. However, there Is 
also a cost to not fol lowing standards - costs In duplication of effort and 
In falling to receive the benefits from resource sharing.^ 

Bibliographic control consists of those activities which are necessary 
to create and organize records Identifying and describing library 
materials. Cataloging Items utilizing cataloging codes, arranging Items 
and records for retrieval, and creating the record structure are some of 
these activities. If the objective Is to share resource access points 
(clusters, libraries dial Ing-lnto a cluftrr, participants of bibliographic 
utilities, etc.), a method of communicating bibliographic data Is .leeded. 
By standardizing the structure, content designation, and data content of 
the records, a high degree of compatibility can be achieved. 

Increasingly, since 1968, the MARC It format has become the 
predominate basis for machine-readable bibliographic Information In 
cataloglnjQ systems. MARC Is used here to refer to all of the individual 
formats.' Bibliographic control for the network should be based upon 
st<^^dardlzed cataloging rules (currently AACR2) and compatibility with the 
U.S. MARC format of the Library of Congress. Machine-readable 
bibliographic records produced by a bibliographic utility shoulo be 
consistent with AACR2 and U.S. MARC for any library using the utility or 
Its bibliographic service center. Bibliographic database files on 
clrculatlon/lLL control systems should utilize these standardized 
cataloging rules and record format. Cooperative library groups receiving 
funds from the Board of Library (kxnmiss loners in excess of 50% of the costs 
associated with the central site circulation/ ILL control system or 
equipment upgrade should agree to install a system that supports AACR2; 
accepts, retains, and outputs records In the U.S. MARC format; and can 
support necessary bibliographic autliority control. Libraries receiving 
funds administered through the Board of Library (Commissioners to access" the 
clusters* bibliographic databases should agree to convert their ongoing 
acquisitions utilizing the U.S. MARC format and AACR2. 

Standards for holdings statements are being completed to facilitate 
communications between systems. Simply linking bibliographic records Is 
not adequate If the holdings information Is not understandable and 
complete, such as In the case of serials. Resource snaring cooperatives 
should adopt these standardized holdings statements as they become 
available and strongly encourage vendors to incorporate the standards into 
their systems. 

Elements of the Interlibrary loan request form should be agreed to In 
the cooperative agreements between clusters, between a cluster and those 
libraries using dial-up means to access the cluster, and between other 
access points as necessary. Because it is recommended that interlibrary 
loans be requested in an electronic format. It Is further recommended that 
a standard electronic interlibrary loan form be adopted or developed which 
can be used In all resource sharing situations. The exception would be 
for those requests generated within a bibliographic utility which already 
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has an electronic Interllbrary loan request facility In place. 

The use of telefacsimile In Massachusetts libraries as a alternate 
mode for document request and delivery will Increase during the next 
several years. Compatibility between machines Is critical to the 
successful transmission and receipt of Information. To ensure 
compatibility between machines of different manufacturers, the Consultative 
Committee for International Telephone and Telegraph (CCITT) has developed 
telefacsimile standards. Group I machines use analog transmission at six 
minutes per page, while Group II can transmit and receive at three minutes 
per page. Group III Is submlnute, digital telefacsimile transmission. 
Because of the better quality and considerable telecommunications savings 
of using digital transmission technology. It Is recommended that libraries 
desiring telefacsimile capability acquire CCITT Group III equipment with 
downgrade compatibility to at least Group 1 1 to be compatible with the 
facsimile being used In other libraries.^ 

CCITT Is also developing standards expected In 1988 for the Group 17 
machines. Group IV telefacsimile machines can be directly connected to 
microcomputers eliminating the need for interface boards and software 
currently available In the marketplace, work with multiplexed digital 
networks and asynchronous networks as well as conventional voice-grade 
analog telephone lines, transmit a page In six seconds, and use plain bond 
paper Instead of specially-coated paper. It Is recommended that Group IV 
standards be adopted as soon as CCITT releases them, and that consideration 
be given to acquiring Group IV machines as economically feasible. 

Massachusetts has been successful in Its efforts to facilitate 
Interllbrary cooperation by encouraging libraries to participate In 
resource sharing efforts based upon automated circulation/ ILL control 
systems. Because the clusters have acquired systems that meet their 
membership's technical and financial needs, there are many different vendor 
systems In place throughout the state. Although systems of the same vendor 
can usually communicate with each other, disparate systems have difficulty 
In exchanging Information because of differences In hardware, software, and 
data format. Therefore, to have two disparate systems communicate requires 
the development of special procedures and software. Unfortunately, If a 
third system Is added, the procedures and software will more than likely 
need to be re-wrltten to accommodate the requirements of the newcomer. 

To solve this problem, the International Standards Organization (ISO) 
developed a standard telecommunications model to govern the communication 
of Information between disparate systems. Called the Open Systems 
Interconnection Reference Model {OSD, systems of different types can 
communicate with each other by Implementing the necessary layers of the 
model. The Linked Systems Project (LSP) hosted by the Library of Congress 
uses the completed standards from the ISO and the National Information 
Standards Organization, and drafts of standards yet to be approved. In the 
computer to computer scenario of LSP, a user of System X can search the 
files of iystem Y from a System X terminal using System X search 
procedures. 

The first applications of LSP In production will facilitate 
communication of bibliographic Information between the Library of Congress, 
Western Library Network, Research Libraries Information Network, and Oac. 
LSP will Join with other library standards (MARC, and AACR2) as the 
essential enabling Ingredients of library cooperation.^ 
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There Is a need In Massachusetts to link the various cIrculatlon/ILL 
control system In order to facilitate resource sharing. If clusters 
Implement the protocols from LSP, llbrarl&ns and library users will be able 
to search the bibliographic databases of the numerous clusters to Identify 
the wanted sources, and to ascertain ava. lability status. Such Information 
should decrease the turnaround time of the Interllbrary loan process. 
Several vendors are planning to Implement the protocols from LSP, and full 
recognition and support of these protocols will encourage Its development. 
Therefore, cooperative library groups receiving funds after July 1, 1989 
from the Board of Library Commissioners In excess of 50% of the costs 
associated with thb central site cIrculatlon/ILL control system or 
equipment upgrade should agree to Install or upgrade only those systems 
which have successfully prssed the compatibility tests conducted through 
the test facility hosted by the Library of Congress. 

Standards util Ized within the network wll I be evolutionary as the 
technol ogy and the network deve I op. The Network Adv I sory Commi ttee and 
Board of Library Commissioners* staff will continually monitor standards 
pol Icles and operations. 
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Limited availability of funding for network operations Is one of the 
major barrfars to resource sharing In Massachusetts. The financial basis 
of the nelwork components will be a combination of 1) local, state, and 
federal funds and 2) revenues generated by membership and cost 
recovery/reimbursement fees. 

The most successful resource sharing cooperatives are those In which 
member libraries have made significant commitments with funds from their 
operating budgets and which view the cooperative services as an Integral 
part of their essential operations. Local funds should be provided for 
library participation In the automat«»d resource sharing network because It 
Is more cost-effective than Is the effort toward sel f*suf f Iclency. In many 
Instances dollars are being reallocated within library budgets to buy 
access to collections of materials owned by other llbrarlesT^ Funding 
network operations becomes workable when the library recognizes Its role 
and begins to vJew finance as the fuel for the network, not Its chief 
stumbi Ing block. 

This document Is Intended to sorve as a guide to updating and 
supplementing the Long fiaHflfl Program 1987 - 1991 which Is used by the 
Statewide Advisory Council on Libraries and the Board of Library 
Commissioners when recommending and considering requests for federal funds 
administered through the Library Services and Construction Act (L.S.C.A.) 
In addition, the objectives and tasks Included In the Long Range Progran 
are also applied In the majority of cases when recommending and considering 
requests for state funds made available for library projects through 
competitive grants. 

Capital Costs 

The Initial establishment of network access points (shared 
Circulatlon/ILL control systems and microcomputers for dial-up access to 
clusters) may require considerable capital funding for hardware, software, 
site preparation, and other associated costs. Adopting computer technology 
requires significant changes In library budgeting. The major problems are 
finding the needed capital and convincing library funders that capital 
Inves-hnent Is necessary.^ Lack of ca:>Ital Is likely to be an Increasingly 
difficult problem because of limited flnatiClal resources, and because the 
annual budget process enforces spending wlthlru a fiscal year and impedes 
accumulation of funds for future capital gains. ^ 

It Is Important to differentiate between capital costs needed to 
establish a cooperative service and the capital costs Incurred by a local 
library to access and utilize the service. A couple of examples may 
Illustrate the point. In automating a union list of serials, a cooperative 
needss a terminal or microcomputer to access a utility database In order to 
convert holdings records to machine readable format; the personnel to enter 
the holdings and to edit the records; cind the production of the actual 
union list In print, microform, or another format. In some cases, 
participants must purchase hardware, as appropriate (such as a microform 
reader), to utilize the union list. 

The establishment of an automated resource sharing cluster requires: 
preparation of a central site computer room; acquisition and Installation 
of central site hardware and software to run the automated functions 
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desired; Installation of telecommunication lines and equipment; and 
training for central site and remote library personnel. Centralized 
capital costs may exceed one million dollars, depending upon the size and 
needs of the cluster as a whole. Capital cos>s for the local library 
Include! bibliographic record conversion, !tem conversion, patron file 
conversion and piece conversion; acquisition and Installation of terminal 
and telecommunications equipment and lines; terminal site preparation and 
personnel training. A small public library can expect to expend at least 
$20,000 In capital costs for the first year of the project; medium and 
larger libraries may expect higher first year capital costs. 

Cooperatives should calculate total capital and ongoing costs 
projected over a period of not lesi than three years, preferably five. It 
Is Important to determine the relationship between capital and ongoing 
costs. A less expensive Initial capital cost may, over a three to five 
year period, require a higher ongoing cost than a more expensive Initial 
capital Investment. An example Is the lease/purchase option. Leasing 
equipment can be rttractlve especially when first year capital outlay Is 
less than to purchase the equipment outright. However, over a three to 
five year period, the sum of the annual lease costs may exceed the one-time 
cost of the capital acquisition many times over. 

There are several sources of funding for capital costs related 
to automated resource sharing projects. The following table Illustrates 
many of the capital costs associated with the services outlined In this 
document, and Identifies appropriate funding sources. It Is by no means an 
exhaustive list. ••Federal'^ and ••state'* funds are directly administered, as 
available and appropriate, through the Board of Library Commissioners. 
"Regional •• funds may, and have been, expended on automated resource sharing 
through the annual Plans qI Servtca approved by the Board of Library 
Commissioners. ••Local refers to funding administered through, or on 
behalf of. Individual libraries. 



Capital Costs Item ifiuC^ £t EiilUliOfl 

union 1 1st of serials 



central I zed costs 
local hardware 



federal, s+ate, regional, local 
local 



reference/ source database 
service 



hardware and software 
training 

telecommunications 
database searches 



state, local 
state, I oca I 
local 
local 



shared circulation/ ILL control 
systems 



central site computer hardware 
and software 



federal, state, regional, local 



central site telecommunications 
equipment 



state, local, regional 



Installation of central site 
computer equipment 



federal, state, regional, local 



Installation of central site 
tel ecommun I cat I ons 
equipment 



local, state, regional 
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central site room preparation local 

retrospective conversion local, regional 

Item conversion local 

piece conversion local 

patron file conversion local 

remote terminals local 
remote telecommunlcatlcris 

equipment standalone local 
remote telecommunications 

equipment shared local, state 

terminal site preparatlor locai 
Installation of remote 

te I ecommun I ca 1 1 ons I oca I 

training federal, state, lacal 

cataloging/ ILL services 

terminals local 
telecommunications equipment local 
estabi I sh Ing and/or 

Increasing access "^o a 

bibliographic utility state, regional, local 

establishing a centralized 
catalog Ing/ ILL center 

for clusters federal, state, local 

It Is difficult to establish a new cluster In twelve months or less. 
In at least three Instance:;, capital federal funds administered through the 
Board of Library Commissioners to establish new clusters were not expended 
within the necessary twelve month period, although the funds were legally 
obligated. Feder J law (the Tydlngs Amendment) allows funds from a single 
fiscal year to be expended during a two year period * the actual fiscal 
year (called the base year) and the Immediate succeeding fiscal year 
(called the carry-a/er year). For exannple, federal fiscal yerx 1987 funds 
may be expended during the base year from October 1, 1986 through September 
30, 1987 and the carry-over year from October 1, 1987 through September 30, 
1988. Federal funds cannot he obligated after the carry-over year of the 
cycle. 

For several reasons. Including the actual timing of the allocation of 
fewC^ral funds from the U.S. Department of Education 1o Massachusetts and 
the planning and budgeting necessary to administer competitive grant 
rounds In the State, clusters have usually been funded during the carry- 
over year, leaving only a twelve month period for expenditure. Because of 
the difficulty In establishing a cluster In twelve months or less. It Is 
recommended that the Board of Library Commissioners establish new clusters 
only during the base year of the two year federal funding cycle. Then, new 
clusters would have up to twenty-four months to establish themselves. This 
restriction does not apply to clusters being established with State funds 
or the expansion of existing clusters from either State or federal sources 
of funding. 

It Is usually more cost effective to expand existing Circulatlon/ILL 
control systems to Include additional members than to establish new 
clusters. New clusters require such capital costs as central site 
preparation and computer system hardware and software. Whenever It Is 
technological ly and economical ly feasible, capital funds administered 
through the Board of Library Commissioners should be applied toward 
expanding existing automated circulation/ ILL control system clusters to 
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Include additional libraries rather than to establish new clusters. 



Clusters and other cooperative efforts based upon automated 
technologies should be encouraged to develop pllo*- projects which would 
explore the application of new technologies to expand or Improve services, 
or which may result In Imoroved cost efficiency and effectiveness. Such 
projects should truly be ••pilot projects*^ - previously untried In 
Massachusetts and/or not previously funded through the Board of Library 
Commissioners, Further, these projects must be repllcable In similar 
situations If successful. Clusters and other cooperatives may request 
capital funding, as available and appropriate, administered through the 
Board of Library Commissioners for pilot projects and programs. 

Capital equipment acquired and utilized In automated resource sharing 
efforts Is becoming obsolete more rapidly than ever, seemingly on the day 
It Is Installed. An equipment generation Is now typically five years at 
the most, and It Is debatable whether or not vendors will continue to 
support, or If Individual vendors will still be In business, throughout the 
time the equipment Is expected to be functional and operational by Its 
users. Library cooperatives, especlrlly the clusters, depending upon 
automated technologies to Implement services should be budgeting for 
equipment replacement funds In their annual budgets. The prospect of 
having to close down an online public access catalog because a vendor no 
longer exists or will not support a particular function/application, and no 
funds exist for the cooperative to acquire equipment, could become a 
managerial nightmare for librarians.^ 

In the past, the majority of capital funds expended for automated 
resource sharing projects was made available through the federal Library 
Services and Construction Act. More recently, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts has expressed an Interest In the benefits gained through 
automate^ resource sharing. The State Sonate filed legislation In 1986 
which Included the establishment of a grant program and mentioned resource 
sharing as an eligible component. Fiscal years 1987 and 1988 funds were 
made available through the State budget for administering a competitive 
grant round for library projects. Several clusters and other resource 
sharing cooperatives received funding through the program. The Board of 
Library Commissioners and the library community should continue In their 
efforts to convince the General Court of the need for state funds In 
addition to federal funds fr- capital Investment In resource sharing 
projects. Any funding administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners for shared circulation/ ILL control systems and other resource 
sharing projects Is conditional upon the avalla^Mlty of funding, the 
appropriateness of the project or program, and the rcK:Iplent agreements to 
meet requirements spaclf led throughout this document. 

AnQUfli (Ongoing) Costs 

Oecause of the financial unpredictability of categorical grants, local 
network r^rt? "Ipants must be responsible for the system's operational 
costs. Only x^ose clusters and other cooperative efforts that can be 
maintained without grant money will be viable In the long run.' Local 
financial resources may be scarcej therefore, librarians should begin to 
think In terms of market creation and realize that Improved services. If 
they are truly Improved and desired by users, will Inevitably create an 
fncreased market which will result In provision for Increased financial 
support.^ 
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Operational cost items will vary depending upon the resource sharing 
activity Implemented. For example^ a union I 1st of serials project should 
continually revise Its database to maintain the currency of holdings. This 
activity will at least require labor and a terminal. In addition, a 
revised printed union list, or a microform copy, will probably be prodiiced 
annually. Clusters have significant operational costs. Participants* 
costs Include local and central site equipment maintenance, the personnel 
to manage and administer the central site computer system, training costs 
for nev staff or new functions, telecommunications costs, maintenance of 
the database either through local cataloging or centralized cluster 
c -aloglng (conversion), equipment Insurance, retalnment of legal services, 
suppi fes such as barcode I abel s and patron regl stratlon and charge-out 
cards, overhead such as electricity for the equipment, air conditioning and 
lights, and nunerous other items and services. 

The primary source of revenue for maintaining clusters and other 
cooperative projects will be membership fees paid by libraries from their 
operating budgets. Federal funds administered by the Beard of Library 
Commissioners are not used to support ongoing operations. In one Instance, 
State funds are specifically appropriated for the partial offset of 
clusters* annual telecommunications costs. State funds provided to the 
regional public library systems may be applied towards maintaining and/or 
operating any cooperative project, such as a cluster or a union list of 
serials, or for any purpose as determined In ^he annual Plans at Sarv Ice 
and related budgets. 

Several of the costs associated with automated 'esource sharing should 
be discussed In some detail. First, resource sharing Is based upon 
telecommunications linking access points. The telecommunications between 
remote cluster members and the cluster's central site computer Is primarily 
a local cost because It supports an essential library operation • 
circulation control. Responsibilities for telecommunications costs between 
clusters, and between libraries using microcomputers for dlal*up access and 
clusters, should be specified In the cooperative agreements. 

Telecommunications Is essential to resource sharing, and It Is one of 
the costliest ongoing operating expenses. The General Court Included 
$200,000 In both fiscal year 1987 and 1988 State budgets for 
telecommunications costs Incurred in the automated resource sharing effort. 
Funds were used to provide toil-free lines Into the clusters so that ton- 
cluster libraries with microcomputers ctould access the cluster's database 
to search for user-requested Items, and for telecommunications costs 
associated with Inter-cluster linkages. The balance of the funds were used 
to partially offset the telecommunications costs from the remote cluster 
library to the central site computer system. Although the funds were 
greatly appreciated, $200,000 does not go very far .^hen there are at least 
twelve clusters with over 200 participating libraries and about seventy 
libraries using microcomputers to access the clust^irs. It Is recommended 
that the Board of Library Commissioners request the General Court to 
Increase the existing state funding ievel in order to reduce the costs 
associated with the telecommunications links within clusters, between 
clusters, and between dlal--up libraries and the clusters. 

Two closely related Issues are Interl Ibrary loan and document 
delivery. For public libraries, Interl Ibrary loan and document delivery 
are usually viewed as two of the major responsibilities of the regional 
public library systems. Non-publtc libraries usually depend upon the U.S. 
Mall or a consortium courier service for Interl Ibrary loan and document 
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del I very. 

Over the past several years cluster members have stated frequently 
that the regional public library systems, specifically Eastern Region, 
should be providing more financial support «.lnce Intra-cluster Interllbrary 
l^n was reducing the direct lending burdens of the regional contracting 
libraries. There was more lending of materials between cluster members 
than there was prior to the Implementation of the cluster. As a result, 
the clusters were beginning to assume a role In the Interllbrary loan 
activity that the regional systems are funded by the State to provide. 

The Issue of additional support for cluster operations Is solvable 
through the regional annual Elans at SaDdfift. If '^^r J 
n the Clusters are assuming part of the Interllbrary loan v t'^ o 
the regional system, the Plans of Service can be used as Planning, financial 
documents through which regional funds may be disbursed to the clusters for 
operational or other costs to support the Intra-reglonal Interllbrary loan 
function. 

Many cluster manbers now find existing Intra-state Inverl Ibrary loan 
and document delivery systems "slow" compared with the electronic speed of 
locating desired materials In other libraries, further, the current 
rpqlonal document delivery s/stems are becoming overloaded with the volume 
of materials handled. Although Massachus^Jtts General Laws Chapter 79 
Section 19F allows for the regional public library systems to c<;"'+';a^;J°^ 
provision of services with non-public libraries, this enabling Ijglslatlon 
Is not being tak i advantage of statewide. 

Interllbrary loan and document delivery are essential to resource 
sharing In the State. Regional public library systems are ^nfOj^^aS^J^^^ 
expand their delivery systems to non-public I Ibrarles. especial ly those 
Involved in clusters. A revlslor. of delivery routes may be an 
solution - establish a delivery system among cluster members, and ano. her. 
less frequently-scheduled route(s) amonj non-cluster members. Thi- wouia 
disperse the overwhelming volume of materials between two rout, which 
should facilitate materials handling. Additional state funding for the 
regional systems will be necessary to dramatically Improve document 
dellverv Short term Improvements may be possible by carefully P'snn'^S 
routes and. real locating existing regional funds. However. It 's beyond the 
scope and responsibility of this .ocument to resolve document delivery 
IssSes in the regional public library systems. ^he issues of document 
delivery and information transn^isolon should be studied. Then, after 
recommendations concerning funding, policies, orocedures. «+c. have been 
determined, changes may be introduced and Implemented through the annual 
Plans Qi iflDLLSfi. 

Two other cost issues related to interllbrary loan and lending exist. 
Increasing access to informational resources "-^sults In increases in 
iSterlibrSry loan requests. Several libraries '-hich have assigned 
interllbrary loan to one or more library employees as part of their Job 
responsibilities are discovering that the volume of ILL has increased to 
the point that the time required for the activity is becoming a burden on 
the staff. In addition, with the capability of searching numerous other 
neighboring libraries' collections online in realtime, users are n«'^"f J® 
apt to drive to the nearby library which has the book on the shal f . 
Therefore, some public libraries experience an increase in the circulation 
I? ma^^r^a^^to^on-residents users. As with the • "ter 1 1 brary loan 
process, non-resident use requires support and. in sane cases, reallocation 
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within Internal budgets for provision of service. 

The Board of Library Commissioners has long recognized these Issues 
created by resource sharlrij. Partial reimbursement to libraries which are 
heavily used for Interllbrary loan and by non«-resldents Is desirable. 
Existing state and federal programs administered through the Board of 
Library Commissioners are not appropriate for such reimbursements, and 
legislation Is required to establish such a program. Therefore, It Is 
recommended that the Board of Library Commissioners prepare legislation 
which would establish a state budget account for partial reimbursement to 
heavy Interllbrary loan net lenders. Secondly, It Is recommended that the 
Board of Library Commissioners continue to seek a state budget account 
supporting the legislation passed In 1987 which enables partial 
reimbursement of public libraries with substantial circulation of materials 
to non- as I dents. 

Fees and Cost Recovery/Re f mb ur seme n 

Other sources of operational funds for clusters and other resource 
sharing efforts are fees and cost recovery/reimbursement fees assessed to 
other libraries and to Individual users. The Issue of fees Is continually 
debated within the library community, usually around the user*s ability to 
pay and the library*^ role In providing free access iH't'O Information 
resources wanted by any and all citizens. Following Is a brief discussion 
of the Issue and how faes and cost recovery/reimbursements may be applied 
In automated resource sharing. 

There are several arguments for support of fee-based services to 
supplement free basic services: 

1. Wl-^hout fees, the library Is limited by Its budget to offering 
only those services for which the library can pick up the entire 
bill. Relaxing the library's stand on .t^as will give It more 
scope to offer a wider range of services.'" 

2. The support derived from fees will cushion •''he Impacts of shifts 
In the level of Institutional support. 

3. The choices made by users wilting to pay for services will 
provide librarians with a vitally needed form of visibility and 
feedback Indicating which services are most valued and which ones 
are Inefficient or useless. 

4. Only certain users actually need the services. Users should be 
given the choice of paying for the avaliablllty of the service 
rather than not having the service at all.'^ 

5. A computerized retrieval system (usually a reference/source 
database service) Is a special service and should not be equated 
w I th ex I st I ng bas I c. resources and serv I ceo needed to preserve 
equality of acce&:«. 

6. The purchase of a book with Its ensuing perpotultleSf Is 
thereafter available to many users and does not remain the 
property of the requester. However, the on I Ine Information 
search Is highly personal, usually of Interest specific to the 
requester, and economically demands .a much higher cost since It 
has no distributive characteristics.^* 
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7. Libraries have often charged fees for some services, even If they 
were minimal, sucn as to reserve a book. 

Opponents to fees argue that: 

1. Free library service Is an American tradition. 

2. Users of public libraries wHI be dotjbled-charged since they 
already pay for services through taxes.^^ 

3. If you concede that the right of access to Information Is 
essential In a free society, then having fees levied which 
discriminate agafru* those unable to pay creates barriers that 
negate that right. 

» 

4. Online Information searching Is not a new service; It Is the same 
reference service which has always been provided but using new 
tools and some new methods J ' 

Surveys concerning fees and their Impact are essentially Inconclusive. 
A marketing study conducted In 1978-1979 In Pittsburgh showed that S4.\% of 
respondents Indicated fees were not a main deterrent to accessing 
Information sources. There was a tendency to accept fees for computerized 
literature searches (reference/ source database services) more easily than 
for Interllbrary loans. Public library users did not see fees as double 
taxation. Users stated that they pay fees for museums and parks as wel I as 
highways which are publicly supported utilities. It was also stated that 
services requiring fees are additional services which are rarely asKed for 
by the ordinary public library user.'^ Another survey pointed out that 
demand decreases significantly when fees are Imposed, even for those who 
have the abll Ity to pay. 

A middle ground between proporents and opponents of fees Includes 1) 
subsidy or support for libraries so that basic Information can be provided 
free tg users anu 2) fees for services which are tailored to Individualized 
needs. Many libraries now Impose restrictions on use of library 

resources for non-primary clients. Fees for basic public library services, 
such as entry to a library, a library card, or resource referral 
Information, are practically, politically, and philosophically Inadvisable. 
Libraries should provide a reasonable level of service to patrons at no 
charge. Additionally, public libraries must consider reciprocal borrowing 
and Interllbrary loan as related to standing state aid statutes and 
regulatloj^. Fees for services which were formerly free would be 
unpopular. Fees may be acceptable for optional services for which 

patrons could substitute their own effort or time. Llbrarle*; have charged 
users for services where costs are readily IdeDtlflable such as for reserve 
notices, cost materials, or equipment rental. 

It seems that many libraries could continue to provide a basic level 
of free service supplemianted by patron-spec I fic special services available 
to the user for a fee.^^ The most common pricing scheme Is for the library 
to absorb the2JndIrect costs and pass along the costs Incurred directly for 
the service. For Information retrieval (reference/ source database) 
services, the typical charges are based upon the direct variable costs of 
the search which Include database access and usage charges, and 
communication chargesj^^ Some libraries also charge for the time required of 
tha anal yst/saarcher . 142 
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people wit I pay for services If by using the service, they can save 
time. If the library does not save them time, they will go elsewhere. 
There should be no charge for basic services, nor should all user groups be 
expected to pay for specialized services. ^ However, It Is. preferable to 
offer a service for a fee rather than not offer It at all. Fees should 
be used only to supplement support from the primary financial source, not 
supplant It. 

Services between clusters, and between clusters and libraries using 
m Icrocomputers to access c I uster databases, can be cost 
recoverable/reimbursable subject to state and local laws and cooperative 
aareements. Being charged for loans can be a problem to libraries. What 
often occurs Is that libraries will bypass those libraries charging for 
loans, thereby putting more stress on libraries with liberal lending 
oollcles. It Is unfortunate that libraries have a need to charge fees at 
^all. However, It Is an Ideal situation In which a library borrows as much 
as It loans, and It Is the reality of many Institutions that fees rust be 
charged. 

There should not be fees for loans among cluster members: free 
reciprocal borrowing and/or Interllbrary loan should be one of the benefits 
of belonging to the cluster. Clusters receiving funds from the Board of 
Library Commissioners for 50$ or more of the costs associated with the 
central site circulation/ ILL control system or equipment upgrade should 
agree to free reciprocal borrowing and/or Interllbrary loaii among members 
of the cluster. Fees charged by the cluster to libraries using 
microcomputers to access the cluster's database should Include Interllbrary 
loan. The library should not be assessed an additional fee on a per 
transaction basis. 

In other resource sharing Instances, such as Inter-cluster resource 
sharing, fees for Interllbrary loan may be Imposed based upon cooperative 
arrangements because the frequency and need for continuous cooperation with 
each other and/or the materials to be loaned may not be appropriate without 
cost. The fees should be reasonable and reflect cost recovery or 
reimbursement. Additionally, It Is recommended that the fees be assessed 
against Individual libraries, not the cluster as an entity, unless agreed 
to In the cooperative agreement. However, clusters and, for that matter, 
standalone svstems should carefully consider the Imposition of Interllbrary 
loan fees, even on a cost recovery/reimbursement basis, when transacting 
among and between each other. A quid pro quo system of free Interllbrary 
loan Is desirable* 
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13. GOVERNANCE 

Governance, In the context of a ilorary network, fs concerned with the 
relationships among the participants and Institutions with respect to 
accessing ^he Informational resources, communication between access points, 
and document requert and delivery systems. In essence, governance 
Includes the basic deflnl^'on and continuity of the purpose and existence 
of the cooperative effort. As such, governance Is a political process In 
which the conflicting cr, at least, divergent views of the participants are 
reconciled. The problem Is that all the participants hold st3kes which 
they may be willing to Invest but are reluctant to lose. So the process of 
governance must recognize all the stakeholders and provide the means for 
reconciling their differences. The role of governance Is to assure the 
preservation of diverse objectives while achieving Jointly perceived 
objectives* 

It Is Important to distinguish between governcnce and management. 
Management Is concerned with operational decisions used to achieve network 
goals and objectives. Governance permits thos^ using the network to 
express their Interests and concerns, and to establish goals and objectives 
as well ^s the policies by which goals and objectives are to be 
achieved.^ 

There are three Instruments which provide the legal mechanism for 
establishing a library network; 

1. a statute enacted by a legislative body, 

2. articles of Incorporation together with bylaws, and 

3. a contract or series of interlocking contracts 
and when applied as governance may yield: 

1. governmental library network created diructly pursuant to a 
statutory mandate to act as agencit s of their respective 
governmental level (federal, state, or local); 

2. quasi-governmental liorary network - an independent entity 
created by statute, sustained by fees, and given specific powers; 
and 

3. non-profit, non-stock, membership corporation library network - a 
separate legal entity, tax-exempt.^ 

4. formal agreements - formal agreements involving two or more 
municipalities to lease or purchase computer equipment to provide 
specific data processing services as authorized by Massachusetts 
General Law, Chapter 40, sections 4 and 4A. 

A fifth type of governance structure without legal identity or status 
Is the unincorporated association and cooperative, a collection of 
Institutions Joined together In an informal manner for a common purpose. 

The activities of a resource sharing cooperative are framed by 
agreements among the participants. Four basic kinds of agreements existt 

1. M InfOTMl agrMMfit - mutual de^l^tpn to c^erate, njf binding 
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upon the participants, with the disadvantage of not providing a 
formal, unambiguous record of the agreement to cooperate; 

2. vrlttm agrMMnt - lists the activities In which members have 
agreed to cooperate (a wr Itten, enforceable agreement Is 
especially needed If one library comes to depend on another, 
whether or not there Is a transfer of funds); 

3. constitution - states the purpose of the organization and 
enumerates the titles of officers and rules for membership; and 

4. articles of Incorporation - contains the same kind of Information 
as the constitution, but Is a more formal document that Is filed 
with the state government and establishes the cooperative as a 
leg^l entity. Incorporation offers several advantages: It 
provides the cooperative with the rights end privileges of a 
legal body, makes It easier to enter Into contracts, and fixes 
legal responsibility providing limited liability for the 
individual members. Incorporating as a non-profit organization 
has the additional benefit of tax exemption. 

It Is recommended that cooperatives formally organize themselves under 
articles of Incorporation. Specifically, library cooperatives In 
Massachusetts should organize themselves as non-stock, non-profit 
corporations under Chapter 180 of Massachusetts General Laws. In addition, 
all library cooperatives should file for federal tax exempt status under 
Internal Revenue regulation 501 (c) (3). Library cooperatives wishing to 
be considered for funds administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners for resource sharing projects should be established as a non- 
profit organization under Chapter 180, and cooperatives planning to 
purchase Circulation/ILL control system central site equipment should 
additionally have federal tax exempt status. 
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Further, It Is recommended that library participation In resource 
sharing efforts (such as circul atlon/lLL control systems, accessing a 
cluste. via dial-up, a union list of ser I al s cooperative, utilizing a 
bibliographic utility, etc.) with other libraries, vendors, service 
providers, state government or others be based upon formal written 
agreements or contracts minimally defining Individual and cooperative 
responslbli Itles. 

The Network Advisory Committee has developed a checklist of "Points to 
Consider when Developing Cooperative Arrangements Among Libraries" 
(included in this documnt as an appendix). Library cooperatives are 
encouraged to use this as a guide when establishing or reviewing a 
cooperative's governance structure. 

Publ IC LIbrarlftg Resource Sharing Coooeratlve^ 

Because of the Mture of their relationship as part of a municipality, 
public libraries should consider the legal constraints of Massachusetts law 
when considering governance structures and agreements for resource sharing 
activities. It may be useful to consult with the Ujcal Town or City 
Counsel regarding governance issues before committing to a resource sharing 
project. This Is particularly important for public libraries considering 
cluster membership. 

Chapter 7< Section 11 allows the board of trustees of any Town to 
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enter Into agreements with the board or boards of trustees of any 
neighboring library or libraries for the purpose of . improv Ing library 
services. Unfortunately, Section 21 forbids this arrangement to involve 
Cities. Section i1 provides trustees with authority over property within 
the Town limits. It does not authorize the sharing of costs for acquiring 
assets beyond the Town's political borders and does not authorize the 
trustees to contribute funds to participate in the governance of an entity. 
Therefore, Chapter 78 Section 11 does not authorize payment for equipment 
unless the equipment is owned by the Town purchasing the equipment. 

Chapter 40 Sections 4 enables a City or Town to contract by a formal 
written agreement for specified services to be provided from outside of the 
municipality, data processing being one of those services. Section 4A goes 
on to allow Cities and Towns to provide services to one another. Chapter 
40 clearly authorizes Joint agreemants for the Joint provision of services. 
However, It does not author ize the payment of funds to an independent 
entity for the purchase by that entity of equipment to be used In providing 
the service to the municipality. A municipality must act as fiscal agent 
for the purpose of owning the assets and providing the services to 
participating municipalities who then pay for the services. 

Chapter 78 Section 11 does not authorize the library to contribute 
funds to or participate In the governance of an entity although Chapter 40 
Sections 4 and 4A taken in conjunction with Section 11 of Chapter 78 would 
authorize the Town, acting by or through the trustees of the public 
library, to enter into agreements with other participating municipalities 
for the provision of, or receipt of, services specified In Section 4 of 
Chapter 40, 

Chapter 180 allows for the establishment of a non-profit corporation. 
However, there Is no authority provided to a municipality to become a 
member of a non-profit corporation. Therefore, there Is no legal authority 
for a municipality In using public money to purchase assets which will be 
owned by a non-profit corporation. Libraries may, however, contract with a 
non-profit corporation for the purchase of services allowable under Chapter 
40 Sections 4 and 4A, 

Chapter 44 Section 53 requires that all funds received by a 
municipality must be duly appropriated. This could cause a problem for the 
municipal library acting as fiscal agent on behalf of a library cooperative 
which receives fees from other municipal libraries for the provision of 
services. By law, the City or Town must appropriate the funds necessary 
for the operation of the cooperative, and the municipality may determine 
that It wll I not do so, or may somehow interfere with the operations of the 
cooperative. Such Interference could include the Insistence of the 
municipality that another department, such as the Tax Collector, share the 
computer system with the libraries which could result in severely reduced 
computer response times. Fortunately, Chapter 44 Section 53 allows for 
special legislative acts that would enable a municipality to receive funds 
which would not have to be appropriated and which could be managed by the 
directors of the Mbrary cooperative. Both the Merrimack Valley Library 
Consortium and the Minuteman Library Network have received such 
authorization from special State legislation. 

The result of such legal constraints apparently causes restrictions on 
capital acquisitions of library resource sharing cooperatives, especially 
for shared circulation/ ILL co'ttrol systems. It appears that libraries may 
not directly fund non-prof It^^J^Itles for the purpose of equipment 
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(capital) purchases Including the acquisition, replacement, and/or 
upgrading of the central site computer system and/or network-held 
equipment. However, because the municipal library may contract for 
services, it mav be possible for library cooperatives hosted by a 
municipality acting as a fiscal agent (and which has special legislation 
considering the provisions of Chapter 44 Section 53) to acquire capital 
equipment from service fees as long as the fees assessed by .e cooperative 
to the municipal library are for services and does not specifically request 
funds for capital acquisitions. If a municipality receiving services from 
a cooperative determines that the service fees are too high, the 
municipality may choose not to continue to receive services from the 
cooperative. 

This Is not the best approach to governing a library resource sharing 
cooperative. While incorporating as a non-profit, non-stock, corporation 
has certain benefits, it apr3ars that this level of incorporation does not 
allow clusters with public libraries to purchase data processing equipment 
for shared use outside of the municipality or to utilize debt financing 
(bonding for capital equipment), A qua si -government a I entity with the 
following characteristics may be a more appropriate governance structure 
for library resource sharing: 

1. would have the ability to use debt financing to acquire, by 
purchase or lease, automated technologies: hardware, software, 
and firmware. 

2. libraries of various kinds - public, academic, special, and 
schools - would be eligible for membership. 

3. capital funds could be provided by municipal libraries for 
necessary equ 1 pment acqu i sf t Ion, repi acement and/or upgrade. 
Further, equipment maintained, leased, and/or purchased for the 
legal entity would be for the exclusive use of libraries. 

4. the entity would be entitled to receive equipment, services, and 
grants from state, federal, local, and private sources. 

5. the entity would qualify, or be entitled to be qualified, as a 
tax-exempt entity. 

6. the entity would have the power to contract for services as 
necessary and appropi (ate. 

Qua si -governmental structures must be legislatively-established, and 
membership participation must be approved by the municipality. Although 
legislation was filed on behalf of the Board of Library (>DmmIss loners to 
enable the establishment of quasi -governmental organizations for library 
resource sharing, the Massachusetts library community was not enthusiastic 
about the legislative effort. The Board has si nee withdrawn the 
legislation. The problems with non-profit organizations, especially 
related to capital acquisitions, remains. 
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14, LEGISLATION 



To facilitate automated resource sharing In the Commonwealth, It Is 
recommended that at least two legislative proposals be studied, drafted, 
and filed with the General Court. This section does not offer specific 
language but discusses those areas In which amended or additional 
legislation Is desirable. 

R^labursiRient of Inter library Loan Net Lenders 



Statistics have shown that Inter library loan volume Increases as 
access to Informational resources through machlne**readable bibliographic 
records increases. "Horror** stories about dramatic Increases In 
Interlibrary loan abound - some libraries claim an increase over a twelve 
month period of 400%. Others have added a record Into a bib I iographic 
utility on a Thursday and received an electronic Interlibrary loan request 
for the Item the fol lowing Monday. 

Most libraries In Massachusetts want to participate In the resource 
sharing effort. However, In some cases, processing Interlibrary loan 
requests cr^ates personnel and administrative burdens on these libraries. 

Clusters have the resources to resolve this problem If intra-cluster 
problem develops. Although funding to facilitate resource sharing Is 
provided to the clusters by the Board of Library Commissioners, the issue 
of net lending within a cluster is an internal cluster policy matter. 
Clusters should be able to use the computer system to alleviate 
interlibrary loan burdens by equalizing the lending responsibilities among 
Its members. Clusters may also consider approving credits on central site 
maintenance for net lenders. \igardless of how a cluster handles 
Interlibrary loan within the cluster, interlibrary loan should remain free. 
If a cluster member cannot agree to this, that library should leave the 
cluster. 

OCLC interlibrary loan subsystem participants have an obligation to 
lend materials requested through the bibliographic utllity^s Interlibrary 
loan subsystem. Credits are issued to the library by the utility frr each 
Item loaned through the system. 

However, many libraries are dissdtisfled with both cluster efforts to 
diffuse the lending burden and with the amount of the cred'/f provided by 
OCLC for lending an Item. Some have stated that they will sNply not lend 
• others do so reluctantly. 

Massachusetts residents need access to the informational resoui ces of 
all of our libraries. It Is Important that as many libraries as possible 
agree to lend requested materials. However, the Imposition of fees by a 
lending library to recover the costs of the Ihterllbrary loan process will 
probably become a barrier to resource sharing. Further, public libraries 
are prohibited from charging fees for Interlibrary loan under their 
individual membership agreements with the regional public library systems. 

Therefore, legislation which will provide partial reimbursement to 
interlibrary loan net lenders excluding Intra^c luster interlibrary loan 
should be drafted and filed. Such legislation should be regulated by the 
Board of Library Commissioners • for example, what constitutes an 
interlibrary loan, how and what statistics are to be kept, establishing a 
minimum interlibrary loan activity level and determining the ratio of the 
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number of 1+ems loaned to the number of items borrowed in order to qualify 
for partial reimbursement, etc. The Board of Library Commissioners should 
charge the Network Advisory Committee with preparing a draft of the 
proposed legislation for approval by the Board of Library Commissioners. 

AMndliig Cabl« (Ooniunlty Antenna Television Systms) Leglsiatloii 

Cable television (CATV) technology has immense potential as a data 
communications rrodium. CATV transmission bandwidth is capable of 
supporting sophisticated high-speed communications between library acces** 
points, such as between a main library and its branches, and can oftb.. 
"bypass" the need to use the network and systems of tf e telephone 
companies. In addition, such a communications mechanism Is well suited for 
:<ata communications between a member library and a cluster's central site 
computer system. 

CATV Is legislatively estabi ?:?heii in Chapter :66A of the Massachusetts 
General Laws. Soctlon 1 of the Uiapter riefines the CATV "area areas to 
be served" as the municipality or a portlor; of a municipality. Although It 
does not specifically forbir, the Chapter I5 not permissive when It comes 
to Inter-munlclpal linkir- of CATV systems. Therefore, only thos^. 
libraries within a municipality in whk,. a ^.uster's central site computer 
system Is situated could utilize o Cai' ,ystem for data communications 
between the library and the computer. Libraries in municipalities remote 
from the central site computer system cannot utilize the CATV system for 
da*a communications even If lhe municipalities are contiguous a.id share the 
same cable vendor. Telephone or some other communications mechanism must 
be utilized where it Is not possible to take advantage of CATV 
rapablt ities. 

Legislation whir would permit Inter-municlpal linkages of CATV 
systems for the purpos«i of data communications should be drafted ami filed. 
The Board of Library Commissioners should charge the Network Advisory 
Committee with pr laring a draft of the proposed legislation for approval 
by the Board of L jrary Comr*ss loners. Despite passage of the legislative 
amendment, '^brarles may find that cable vendors are not Interested In 
offering lnii>, -munl^'pjl CATV communlr-^tlons. However, cable vendors may 
flnr^ da+a communications a lucrative business supplemental to their 
entertainment Interests. 

4on-Resldent Use of Public Libraries 

The non-resident use of public libraries Is an Issue in those 
libraries which have a high ratio of circulation of materials to non- 
residents In relation to the llbrdry^s total circulation. A. 
differentiated from interllbrary loan whereby the item requested Is sent 
from one library to anoti.er, non-reslaent use occurs when the patron 
travels to a public library located in a community other than the one In 
which he/she resides to directly borrow material. Circulation of material 
to non-residents has dramatically Increased as automated resource sharing 
efforts have expanded. In 1987 legislation was passed which enables 
partial compensation ro public llbrarle*> with a high ratio of non-resident 
circulation. Funding for the program was not, however, included in the 
Act. The Board cf Library Commissioners will pursue the effort 
establishing a state budget account for thU program^ 
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15. RETROS'^CTIVe AND CURRENT BIBL lOGRAPHiC CONVERSION 



Increasing the opportunity to access the state's Information rasource 
relies upon locating a wanted Item by determining which libraries own the 
Item. Automating holdings Information provides effective access. However, 
before an Item Is accessible utilizing automated technologies, the 
bibliographic. Information must be converted into machine (computer)* 
readable form. 



Retrospective Conversion 

A retrospective conversion is defined here as the conversion of most. 
If not all, bibliographic records of the library's holdings (Inventory) 
Into machine-readable form. It may also Include th3 necessary preparation 
of the Inolvfdual Item for use on a clrculatlon/ILL control system, such as 
barcodlna a book. If that Is a short- term or long-terr, objective of the 
conversion orocess. 



There are several methodologies, with many options within each 
alternative, of conducting a retrospective conversion of a library's 
col lection: 



online shared cataloging database 

Usually conducted through a bibliographic utility such as OCLC or 
Utias, a terminal connected to the utility Is used at the I :brary 
to search online the utility's comprehensive database. The 
database catalog contains records from the Library of Congress 
database and original cataloging records contributed from other 
members. A large utility's database may minimize the amount of 
original cataloging the library must convert Into machine- 
readable form. This methodology has many advantages Including 
access to a comprehensive database and conversion of holdings into 
a ^ul I MARC record. Its disadvantages are that the library must 
supply the sk'lled labor to convert holdings Into full MARC and to 
be able take advantage of the local editing capability a utility 
can offer. 



2. batched shared cataloging database 

Using this methodology, the library uses a microcomputer to create 
a "short record" database on a floppy <1lsk. The database Includes 
several searching points such as fhr Library of Congress catalog 
number, ISBN, author's name, title, etc. The disk Is then sent to 
a utility or a database vendor which can then run the short 
records against the larger comprehensive database for matching. 
The advantage to this alternative Is that It Is easier and cheaper 
for the library to convert data Into short records offline than to 
convert online Into the full MARC record. How^^ver, a disadvantage 
Is that each match may prouuce multiple records which the library 
must then review from a computer print-out tc select the desired 
record. 



3. online local cataloging database 

This alternative has become more economical Iv and technically 
feasible with the avallabtllty of microcomputers and optical disc 
technology. Vendors like The Library Corporation (BIblloFlle) and 
Library Systems & Services (MInlMARC) market products which store 
the MARC file on optical discs (such as the compact disc read only 
memory more commonly referred to as CO ROM) and then use a 
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microcomputer and an optical disc drive to search the file for the 
desired MARC record. Flies that were once accessible only through 
large computer systems can now be accessed through a desktop 
microcomputer. The advantage to this alternative Is the cost of 
conversion Is relatively low, especially when the volume of 
conversion Is high. The disadvantages aro that many of these 
systems Include only the LC MARC database from which to draw 
matching records and do not Include original cataloging 
contributed from other libraries which dramatfcally Increases the 
comprehensiveness of a database and require skilled staff. 

4. Importing a database 

This alternative may be used when a cluster Is Installing a 
cl rcul at Ion/ ILL control system and few member mach i ne-readab I e 
records exist. Participants may want to obtain a copy of another 
cluster's database, load It onto the central site system, and use 
It for conversion purposes. The advantage Is that the cluster 
will have a database available online to which they can easily 
attach Item information which may speed the development of the new 
cluster's database. The disadvantage Is that the number of 
matching records may be quite low If the database used Is not 
similar to the database being created, 

5. contractual retrospective conversion services 

Several vendors offer libraries the option of sending them a copy 
of their shelf 1 1st for conversion by the vendor's staff. The 
advantages are that library staff time Is not consumed by the 
conversion process, and the conversion can usually be done faster 
by the vendor t.^an by the library. Also, the vendor can usually 
convert those records which are not found In the databases used In 
the matching process. Using this option requires that the library 
careful ly plan what It needs as output from the vendor In terms of 
record format and content. Libraries will want to ensure that the 
vendor has access to a comprehensive database of bibliographic 
records, not Just the LC MARC database, 

fi, keying the records locally without using a database 

This option Is not recommended for a comprehensive local 
conversion as the library creates Its datrbase by keying In the 
data without the benefit of using an already existing 
bibliographic database against which to match Its holdings. It Is 
never efficient to re-create machine-readable records which exist 
elsewhere. This option should only be used to create original 
records not available In a vendor or utility's databases, 

Moit of these conversion strategies should be capable of storing an 
offline archival copy of the bibliographic machine-readable database of 
the library's holdings. If and when the library Implements an automated 
cIrculatlorViLL control system, the machine-readable records created during 
the retrospective conversion process can by loaded onto the circulation 
system with very little effort. 

No single conversion methodology may provide an entire retrospective 
conversion. Many of the options discussed above can be used together In an 
effort to conduct the conversion as easily. Inexpensively, and completely 
as possible In order to get a full MARC record detabase. Considerations of 
methodology chosen should Include: 
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- availability and quality of archival records; 

- availability and quality of Imported databases; 

- quality and format of records provided by vendors; 

- time allowed for the conversion; 

- evaf lability of human resources; 

• capability to Include local holdings Information at the time of 
matching (ottierwise the matched record will require subsequent editing 
before It can be used on a circulation system); and 

- cost analysis of the various alternatives considering the issues above. 

In the past few years, there has been a shift of emphasis in 
retrospective conversion toward including more comprehensive levels of 
description, even when the full range of data may not be Immediately 
relevant. The reason is th?:t, even when th^r^ is a clear Idea of the 
immediate purpose for a retrospective project, there may be future, 
presently unanticipated uses that will require additional types of data. 
To exclude some bibliographic detail in a conversion now may be Inviting 
problems later. Many of the Massachusetis clusters which input less than 
full MARC format records into their databases now must through a second 
conversion to upgrade their databases to full MARC record format in order 
to take advantage of the many functions offered through online public 
access catalogs. With full MARC format and content bibliographic records 
from the start, the library may still want to extract only certain elements 
to use In specific applications, but the availability of the full record 
may save ccu^s t derab I e effort and expense In additional future 
appi Icatlons. 

The full MARC format is becoming the de facto standard for 
communication between physically separate bibliographic databases. Most of 
the projects linking bibliographic utilities, and projects linking 
disparate circulation control systems, will use MARC as the com»??ijnJcatIon 
format for the data being sent and/or received. 

Thvirefore, any cooperating group of libraries receiving funds 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners for 50% or more of 
the costs associated with central site circulation/ iLL control systems or 
equipment upgrade should have a full U.S. MARC record format bibliographic 
database. Library clusters which have, or plan to have, less than the full 
U.S. MARC record format as their database will not be considered for 
funding. 

Databases created on automated circulation systems provide a valuable 
tool for retrospijctlve conversion of library col • actions. Therefore, to 
assist retrospective data conversion for libraries in Massachusetts, 
cooperating library groups receiving funds through i>e Board of Library 
Commissioners for 50% or more of the costs associated with the central site 
system or equipment upgrade should allow, for a period of time and under 
conditions as specified on the contractual agreement betir^een the cluster 
and the Board of Library Commissioners, network participants to copy the 
database at their cost for use In their own conversion projects. However, 
such an effort should be considered within the Issue of copyright 
protections claimed at the time by OCLC. No cluster will be required to 
provide all or part of its database for copying by another network 
participant If OCLC claims It would Infringe upon their copyright, whether 
or not the copying and transfer of the database would. In actuality, 
violate copyright. 

RiiTospectlve conversion projects are costly, and should be preceded 
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by a thorough collection ossessment (and possibly weeding). Because 
of the general local Mture of retrospective conversion projects, and thetr 
scope, no state or federal funds admlnlste.^ed through the Board of Library 
Commissioners are available for local retrospective conversion. 

Retrospective conversion of special collections conslot^red unique In 
content will be considered ♦or State funding (as available) for cluster 
participants. Library cooperatives which Include public libraries as full 
members will be considered for State funding, as available and appropriate, 
if the converted machine-readable records would be made accessible through 
a bibliographic utility and/or cluster system Such funding will not 
amount to 100< of project costs as the project will require evidence of a 
local effort to convert the collection. Additionally, the general 
collections of the libraries Involved should have been converted into full 
U.3. MARC format prior to requests for state funds to convert the special 
col lections. 

Serials are Important In meeting the needs of library users. Over the 
past years, m^ny libraries In the Commonwealth have formed cooperatives to 
develop union lists of serials. Union lists of serials become more useful 
^hen holdings are converted Into machine-readable form because of their 
accessibility online, and because of the numerous offline products 
available such as printed union lists and microforms. Access to serials Is 
further Increased when contributors to an automated union list of serials 
can search the online holdings of other automated union lists. In 
addition, participants in 0aC/NELINET»s Group Access Capabilities (GAG) 
program may also access NELINET*s New England Union List of Serials (NEULS) 
project. Because of the importance of serials in meeting user needs, 
library cooperatives converting their union list of serials Into machine 
readable form on NELINET's New England Union Lists of Serials (NEULS) 
project will be considered for state and federal funds (as available). 
Other retrospective conversion projects Involving serials will be 
considered If the converted bibliographic records are also loaded Into a 
NEULS database. 



PrMt»9n at Machlne>Readable Records Current Acquisitions 

All libraries participating in clusters, as well as most other 
libraries, need a source of machine-readable records from which to create 
recor d s of the i terns they acqu I re on an ann ua I bas I s . It is far more 
efflc-ent to access and utilize an existing database of machlne*readable 
recoros than to c. eate original local records for each item received. 
Secondly, It Is effective for resource sharing purposes if, during the 
process of creating a local record, the Information is stored in such ^ 
manner that other I Ibrarles can access the bibi iographic record to find 
which libraries own the Item. 

Library holdings may be converted Into machine-readable form through 
bibliographic utilities such as OCLC or Utias. Utilities provide records 
in standardized and recognized formats Including MARC, ^^CR2, and LC, 
National Library of Medicine, government document and other subject 
head I ngs. I n add 1 1 1 on, ho I d I ngs I nf ormat Ion attached database records 
increases the opportunity to access the Item by other libraries for 
resource sharing purposes. Member-contributed original cataloging 
Increases the size of the database and the likelihood that a machine- 
readable record will exist for the item being converted. Further, with the 
appropriate linkages between the bibliographic utility and many automated 
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circulation/ ILL control systems, the machine-readable record need only be 
created once at the utility, and then either downloaded online in realtime 
through an interface, or tape dumped into the system In offline batches. 



There are several products available In the market place which assist 
libraries In creating machine-readable records and many of these products 
also have a linkage to automated cIrculation/ILL control systems. An 
example of these products Is BIblloFIle, s CO ROM based local cataloging 
system. Libraries use a microcomputer to access the Library of Congress 
MARC records cn the CO ROM disk, attaching local item information when the 
matching record is found. In most Instances, use of a local cataloging 
database as a source of machine-readable records is less expensive than 
using a bibliographic uti'Ity^ Savings are realized In telecommunications, 
and the passed-through overnead and other administrative costs of the 
bibliographic utility and/or bibliographic service center. 

While these products may be a less expensive per record source of 
machine-readable records than online utilities, the local holdings 
i nf ormat Ion created dur I ng the conver s Ion process i s not access I b I e by 
other libraries for Interlibrary loan purposes unless It Is loaded onto a 
cIrculatlon/ILL control system. Therefore, unless a library has access to 
a cluster's cIrculatlon/ILL control system, there Is no online procedure by 
which to access that library's database for resource sharing. Furthermore, 
many of databases are limited to only those items cataloged by the Library 
of Congress without the benefit of member-contr Ibjted original cataloging. 

No library, no matter how well funded or managed, can meet all of the 
informational needs of Its patrons and the same holds true for clusters. A 
cluster may meet 90% of the needs of the users of Its member libraries. 
However, each cluster needs access to other library databases to meet the 
balance of those requests. Further, a CO ROM-based conversion product may 
meet many of the cluster members' needs for machine-readable records, but 
it cannot meet all of the need. Many print and non-print Items are not 
cataloged by the Library of Congress. Without access to another source of 
machine-readable records In addition to the CO ROM product, libraries will 
have to convert some Items with original cataloging although the record may 
have been converted by another I Ibrary and be aval I able through a 
bibliographic utility. Therefore, clusters should have access to a 
bibliographic utility as a primary or secondary source for machine-readable 
records. 

Creat I ng mach I ne-readab I e b I b I I ograph Ic records through a 
b I b 1 1 ograph I c ut 1 1 1 ty e I so creates hoi d I ngs I nf ormat I on access I b I e by 
members of the utility for Interlibrary loan purposes. Therefore, the 
utility's database can be a rich source of Interlibrary loan for cluster 
members and other I Ibrarles. However, It should be emphasized that 
libraries may choose whichever Interlibrary loan procedure(s) meet their 
needs In providing materials for their users. Libraries are encouraged to 
search databases In Massachusetts and/or request resources from other 
libraries In the state before seeking materials elsewhere. 

Many library sources Identify four bibliographic utilities - OCLC, 
Utias, WLN (Western Library Network) and RLIN (Research Libraries 
Information Network). Most Massachusetts libraries are limited In their 
choice of bibliographic utilities to Oac (through NELINET, a bibliographic 
service center) and UtIas, Inc. Both of these utilities have strengths and 
weaknesses. Following are the primary advantages of each to Massachusetts 
libraries: 
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OOC Advantage? 

1. Tha number of Massachusetts libraries par**-Iclpating In NELINET, 
Including all public academic libraries, the Trlr:l Court libraries 
and many non*clusterr particularly special, libraries. 

2. The position of OCLC as the de facto ''national database" for 
libraries In the United Stales. 

utias Advantaggs 

1. Several clusters In Massachusetts have contracted with Utias for 
comp I eted retrospect I ve conver s ion , I ncreas I ng access to 
Massachusetts holdings through the utility's database, 

2. Online authority control. 

There are also disadvantages to each utility. The two primary 
disadvantages of OCLC are their price and copyright policy. For many 
libraries, particularly small libraries of all types, OCLC services are too 
expensive to obtain and continue. OCLC requires that a library convert all 
rf Its current acquisitions Into machine-readable form on the sy item. This 
conversion cost Is beyond many libraries' means. Further, the costs 
associated with accessing a record for cataloging or Interllbrary loan may 
be too high for libraries, especially If the library has access to other 
sources of cataloging records. In addition, oac has "copyrighted" the 
database and claims It owns member contributed records. The utility has 
placed restrictions on their use by the contributing library, any other 
library and many library services vendors. The copyright issue Is 
considered as a serlojs impediment to resource sharing by some members of 
the library community, and has yet to be satisfactorily resolved. 

UTLAS, too, has disadvantages. Although It claims no copyright on any 
bibliographic records In the system, most of the contributors are non-U.S. 
libraries which may adversely impact the database's usefulness as a source 
for cataloging and Intentbrary loan. In addition, the Library Services 
and Construction Act requires that the Long Range Program include "an 
analysis of the State's needs for development and maintenarce of links with 
State and national resour^a sharing systems" (P.L. 98-480, sec. 304(c)(8)). 
It Is doubtful that Canadian-based UTLAS can be recognized as a national 
resource sharing system for the United States. 

Either OCLC or UtIas Is recommended as a bibliographic utility* Both 
utilities could be used simultaneously because of the strengths of their 
various advantages. The advantage of access to a comprehensive database(s) 
for cataloging and Interllbrary loan cannot be stated too strongly. 

Libraries should eval uate the I r own needs when selecting a 
bibliographic utility. Libraries which select OCLC are encouraged to take 
advantage of an agreement between NELINET and UtIas which allows OCLC 
archival tapes to be sent to UtIas for batch mode authority control. 
Libraries which select UtIas are encouraged to arrange with UtIas and 
NELINET for periodic dunplng of their bibliographic database wl^h OCLC to 
further expand the resources In the national database. 

Bibliographic utilities provide several alternatives which allow 
cluster members to access machine-readable records. One alternative Is for 
all cluster members to be full, con ributing members of the utility with an 
Interface between the utility and the cluster's automated system for the 
online downloading of bibliographic records Into the cluster*s database. 
Both NELINET and UtIas offer "cluster memberships" whereby only one library 
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fn a circulation/ ILL control system cluster needs to be a contributing 
member of the utility. The library does all of Its cataloging through the 
utility. Any record It finds for converting a local Item can be downloaded 
online through an interface Into the cluster database. The record Is then 
available to other cluster members for attachment of their local Item 
Information without further charge by the utility. If a non-utlllty 
cluster member needs to convert an Item not found In the cluster's 
database. It may request the utility member to siarch the utility's 
database for a matching bibliographic record, if the bibliographic record 
Is found, the utility library attaches a ••cluster identification number** to 
the Item In the utility's database and downloads the record Into the 
circulation system for the non-utlllty library to attach Its iocal 
Information. The record In the utlllty^s database with the cluster 
Identification number Is then also accessible by any utility member for 
Interllbrary loan purposes, the request going to the utility library In the 
cluster for referral to the library actually owning the Item. 

The cluster utility membership alternative has ma^'y advantages. 
First, the utility member library can access the database to locate 
matching bibliographic records which It can download Into the cluster's 
database. There, the record can be used by other cluster participants 
without further charge. Secondly, the non-utlllty cluster library has 
Indirect access to the millions of bibliographic records In the utility 
database for use In converting local holdings. Tlilrd, the holdings 
Information of the cluster members downloaded by the utility member either 
for their local use or on behalf of a cluster library becomes available to 
libraries outside of the cluster, facilitating resource sharing. Fourth, 
this alternative can co-exist with a cluster whose members, except for the 
OCLC member, are utilizing a CO ROM product for conversion. 

To further enhance the effort of contributing to the national 
database, clusters using this alternative are encouraged to periodically 
tapedump their database of all MARC format holdings Into OaC. Clusters 
choosing this option may apply for funds (as avaMable) administered 
through the Board of Library Commissioners for the first tapedump of the 
cluster's database Into OCLC. 

In addition, this alternative can be used with NELINET^s Group Access 
Capabilities (6AC) for Interllbrary loan by cluster libraries of resources 
outside of the cluster's database. A GAC Is a defined group of OCLC and 
affiliated libraries based upon some criteria - for example, a geographic 
region such as an entire State. NELINET and OaC will allow any member of 
the cluster with a microcomputer to access online ^n realtime the OCLC 
database. The specific bibliographic record found will display the 
holdings symbol of the libraries In the GAC owning the item. The library 
can then request the Item using OCLC's Interllbrary loan subsystem. If the 
Item desired Is not owned by a GAC member library, the non-OCLC cluster 
library may request the OaC member to search th-i oaC database for the 
holdings of all libraries owning the Item, and suomit an Interllbrary loan 
request on behalf of the library. The more participating libraries In the 
GAC, the re likely the desired Item will be found without having to 
request the oaC library to continue the search* This alternative provioes 
an "Intersection^' point for resource sharing between members of a 
cIrculatlon/ILL control system cluster and Massachusetts libraries 
participating In OCLC but not Involved as members of a shared circulation 
system. However, It should be emphasized that cluster members and other 
libraries may choose whichever ILL procedure and process Is most 
appropriate to meet their needs, and are not required to access a 
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bibliographic utility to conduct interlibrary loan. 



The alternative discussed above, and other alternatives, may be 
conducted through a designated centralized center In a cluster which 
accesses a btbl ^graphic utllltydes) for conversion purposes, and may 
also. If the cluster and center are willing and a library so chooses, 
assist In locating Interlibrary loan Information through the uti I Ity(les). 
A library could serve as this '^central Ized cataloging/ ILL center**, or the 
cluster may wish to establish such a center with a separate staff as part 
of the cluster's centralized services, much In the same manner as some 
clusters operate their central site automated system. Clusters could also 
cooperat I ve I y estab I i sh centra 1 1 zed cata I og I ng/ 1 LL center s • A s I ng I e 
centralized cataloging/ ILL center could be established for a region, or for 
the entire state. In most Instances, the contracting regional or 
subreglonal library of the regional public library system that Is also a 
member of a cluster could serve as the cataloging/ ILL center. Clusters are 
encouraged to consider the appropriateness of establishing a centralized 
cataloglng/ILL center as part of the cluster's administrative and 
operational services. Requests from clusters for funds, as available, 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners may be considered 
for capital costs related to establishing centralized cataloglng/ILL 
centers. It Is emphasized that the proposed center need not conduct 
Interlibrary loan on behalf of cluster members to t3 considered for 
funding. 

Cluster members are not the only libraries In need of a source of 
machlne^readable records for cataloging and alternative sources In which to 
locate user-requested materials for interlibrary loan. Most, If not all 
libraries, should consider having access to a source of machine-readable 
cataloging records which also display holdings Informarlon for Interlibrary 
loan purposes, such as a cluster or a bibliographic utility. Each time a 
library catalogs an Item that does not become a record In an automated 
bibliographic database with the capability to display holdings Information 
of member conversions, and an interlibrary loan function, other libraries 
lose access to a resource that may be requested to maet the needs of a 
ibrary user. 

Again, individual libraries may use a CD ROM cataloging product for 
conversion. Many of the library's cataloging needs may be met by this 
tool. However, the same problems exist as they do for the cluster member - 
the product has a limited database and it cannot easily support access to 
the holdings of other libraries for resource sharing purposes. Another 
problem in the Individual setting Is that the cost of the product Is borne 
solely by the library. The cost sharing found In the cluster situation Is 
lost unless the library shares the conversion tool with other neighboring 
I ibrarles. 
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NELINET, with the cooperation of the members or the cl rcul atlon/iLL 
control system cluster, will offer the non-OCLC Individual library the same 
alternatives It has for the cluster member. For cataloging, the Individual 
library can access the cluster database for bibliographic records for 
conversion. If the needed record Is not available, the library may request 
the OCLC member to search the OCLC database for a matching record and 
download It Into the cluster. In addition, an Individual library can 
become a Group Access Capab.lltles member, using Identical Interlibrary 
procedures offered to the non-OaC cluster member. For both functions. It 
Is recommends that the Individual library have an appropriate 
microcomputer r software. 
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Therefore, with this NELINET alternative, the library wilt have a 
source for cataloging records and at the same time will be contributing 
records to a cluster^s database thereby Increasing access to the 
Informational resources of the Commonwealth, have an indirect means to 
acquire machine-readable records It needs for conversion through the OCLC 
member, and have access to two databases (the cluster's and OCLC) for 
Interllbrary loan purposas. 

Utias offers non-cluster members direct access to cataloging services. 
It Is possible for non-cluster libraries tc access cluster databases on 
UtIas which are maintained as Individual files. Bibliographic records 
contributed In this manner can be periodically tape dumped Into OCLC to 
enhance the resources of the national database. 

Because of ttie Importance of including as many libraries as possible 
In the resource sharing effort, clusters which have received funding 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners should accept. If 
technologically and economically feasible, access by Individual libraries 
approved by the Board of Library Commissioners. The libraries should use a 
microcomputer on a dial-up basis to access their database, and may 
contribute bibliographic Item InformaMcn To expand the cluster's database 
hoi d I ngs. Further, these microcomputer dl al-up I ibrar les shoul d be 
considered In the cluster's efforts to use a bibliographic utility for 
cataloging records and. If the cluster and Its members so choose, 
Interllbrary loan. For Its part, the Board of Library Commissioners should 
provide the necessary funds (as available) to the clusters for central site 
equipment to accommodate the dial-up libraries. Also, the Board of Library 
Commissioners should provide funds (as available) for Individual libraries 
to acquire the necessary start-up microcomputer hardware and software to 
access the cluster for ongoing bibliographic conversion of current Items 
and Interllbrary loan functions. Individual libraries should agree to 
abide by the rules set forth by the cluster, convert their current 
acquisitions Into machine-readable form either through the cluster or a 
bibliographic utility, loan as well as borrow materials, assume 
telecommunications and other local operating costs oj .lecessary, and pay 
the cluster as reasonably assessed for access and other operational fees 
for services provided. ^ 

Although Massachusetts Is an Inform^^on rich state, no library should 
consider its resources so common that another library would not need access 
to them. Therefore, all II brar les In the Commonweal th are strongi y 
encouraged to consider participating In a bibliographic utility or a 
centralized cataloging/ ILL center. An alternative for some non-cluster 
libraries may be the utilization of a cluster's database for conversion of 
acquisitions, and the attachment of holdings information to the 
bibliographic record for Interllbrary loan purposes* Although the 
availability status will always be "on shelf for these records, the 
holdings Information searchable by members of the cluster and by other 
contributing libraries will Increase the numbor of access points Into the 
Informational resources of our State's libraries and facilitate Intra- 
cluster Interllbrary loan. 

State and federal funds administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners cannot be allocated for the local conversion of acquisitions. 
The creation of the bibliographic record Is a local ongoing operating 
expense. However, funds could be allocated as available and appropriate 
for oortlons of ttie capital costs related to making a bibliographic utility 
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and/or a cluster^s circul atlon/ILL control system^s database more 
accessible f>r libraries to utilize for conversion and Interllbrary loan 
purposes. 



ENDNOTES 

1. There are dozens of articles and books which discuss retrospective and 
ongoing conversion of records. Issues and alternatives for rhis 
section are from four sources: Susan Baerg Epstein, "Converting 
Bibliographic Records for Automation: Some Options," Library journal 
(March, 1983) pp. 474-6; Rob McGee, Discussion Paoer Data 
Conversion for Library Autcwiatlon . ; ev. ed., Chicago: RMS Consultants, 
Inc., 1982; Dennis Reynolds, Library Automation , p. 290; and Jon 
Orabenstott, editor, "Retrospective Conversion: Issues and 
Perspectives," pp. 105-20. 

2. Dennis Reynolds, Library Automation , p. 284. 
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16. TELECOMMUNICATIONS 



Automated resource sharing in Massachusetts Is based upon 
telecommunications lirKog?< between libraries and computer systems, between 
computers systems, rjnd in many cases, between libraries. It is not an 
exaggeration to state that auromated resource sharing Is almost totally 
dependent upon these tel ecommun ic«*tion linkages because of the 
decentralization of the various network components. 

Libraries may utilize telecommunication linkages to access a 
bibl lograph Ic util I ty, a circulation/ ILL control system cl uster, a 
standalone circulation (or online catalog) system, reference/source 
database services, and/or library vendors providing acquisitions, serials 
control /ordering, or other services. In addition, linkages between 
computer systems are not uncommon. An Interface to download bibliographic 
records between a bibliographic utility and a circulation control system, 
and the capability of a bibliographic utility to provide online access to a 
reference/source database service provider, are examples of computer^to- 
computer I Inkages based upon telecommunications technology. Linkages 
between libraries are becoming more common, especially Involving intra- 
cluster tet )commun Icatlons. In many of the clusters direct 
telecommunications lines between the library and the central site have been 
superseded by alternative configurations in which a library has one 
telecommunication line Installed running from Its library to another 
cluster library. The telecommunications line from the first library Is 
then combined with the telecommunications lines of the second library and 
sent (through multiplexers) to the central site. Such ••shared** 
telecommunication networks can save telecommunications costs, and may be 
configured to Increase the time the system Is operational (••up tlme^^) by 
Improving reliability. 

Telecommunication linkages between access points are necessary for 
resource sharing because developing a statewide, monolithic database of 
bibliographic records, while technologically feasible. Is loss effective 
when Information concerning availability status is necessary to decrease 
Interllbrary loan turnaround time. All of the machine-readable 
bibliographic records could be stored on a centralized database and 
accessed via telecommunications by libraries throughout the state. The 
costs to acquire and maintain the necessary computer system would be 
considerable. A I cumbersome alternative would load all of the machine- 
readable records available onto optical discs (such as CO ROM) for 
distribution to libraries owning the appropriate equipment and willing to 
purchase the discs. This alternative has the advantage of removing the 
dependency upon telecommunications for access. 

However, In both alternatives, the bibliographic records accessed 
would Include holdings Information only. Libraries using these 
alternatives would have to contact the owning library through an 
Interllbrary loan request, an electronic message, or by telephone, to 
determine If the desired Item Is available for loan. One of the advantages 
of accessing a bibliographic database stored on an automated 
circulation/ ILL control system Includes the ability to ascertain 
availability status of t-he Item as well as ownership Information. Further, 
the members of a cluster obtain at least 80t of their Interllbrary loans 
needs from other cluster members and would need access to a statewide 
database only 20% of the time. Inter-cluster linkages would be likely to 
reduce further the need for a statewide database If It were possible to 
ascertain availability Information from the link. A statewide database 
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disbursed to libraries on optical disc is adequate for holdings irformation 
only, while decentralized intra- and inter-cluster telecommunications 
linkages Increases the effectiveness of resource sharing. 

Several -^ypes of telecommunications links used are based upon analog 
lines. ••Dedicated onllne^^ refers to a telecommunications link utilizing 
sole-purpose (dedicated for this use only) telephone lines and 
modems/multiplexers between access point hardware (a terminal or a 
microcomputer) and a computer which directly or Indirectly provides a 
service. The link is always ••on^^, that Is, directly connected to and under 
the control of the central processing unit of a computer and the 
telecommunications hardware. Because the telephone line is dedicated and 
cannot be used for any other purpose and cannot contact any other location, 
the telephone company charges a monthly rate based on the number of lines 
and the distance between the access point (the library) and the computer. 
The telecommunications charge is applied whether the library actually 
utilizes the line or not. 

The most common dedicated telecommunications lines in use in 
Massachusetts libraries are leased analog ••3002»» lines from New England 
Telephone. The ••3002»» lines are voice grade, the same that are used in 
homes as standard telephone service. The only difference between dedicated 
lines and the ones used In a home Is that the regular house telephone can 
be used to call anywhere while the dedicated line has only one destination 
point, A ••modem^^ (or multiplexer) is necessary at each end of the 
dedicated line to translate computer digital signals Into and from the 
analog signals necessary for transmission using standard telephone lines. 
Without ••conditioning*', a technique which reduces Interfering noise from 
the lines and applied by the telephone carrier at an additional monthly 
charge, these dedicated lines have a reliable top transmission speed of 
9600 baud, which Is 960 characters per second, and can also be used at 
slower speeds. Conditioned lines can transmit at faster speeds because of 
the noise reduction. Dedicated telecommunication lines are employed when 
the link Is extensively used, such as intra-cluster between the member 
library and the central site, and, in many instances, between libraries and 
a bibl lographic uti I Ity, 

Another type of telecommunications link is commonly referreo to as 
••dial-up'* which does not depend upon a dedicated line. Using this type of 
link is almost identical to using a standard voice line except that 
computer and telecommunications hardware and software are necessary for the 
transmission, and the destination Is a computer, not a human. When a dial- 
up transmission takes place, a terminal or microcomputer with the 
appropriate software Is used to ••dlal^^ the phone number of the remote 
computer system being accessed. A modem connected to the terminal or 
microcomputer and to the standard telephone line converts the digital code 
used by the computer into the necessary analog signals required to 
communicate over the standard telephone line. A modem at the remote 
computer system re-converts the analog signals Into digital code which the 
computer can understand. The terminal or microcomputer then communicates 
with the computer to accomplish Its activity. Dial-up telecommunication 
links are generally used when the need for comr^funlcatlon between two points 
Is not extensive, and when the terminal or microcomputer Is used for multi- 
functional purposes rather than having a sole ' Mrpose, Massachusetts 
libraries generally utilize dial-up telecommunld lon linkages to access 
bibliographic databases on cluster systems If they are not users of the 
circulation control module, to access reference/ source databases, and to 
access library vendors offering services such as a source for machine- 
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readable bibliographic records, electronic mall, and elf^ctronic bulletin 
boards. 

It Is obvious that telecommunications Is of critical Importance to 
resource sharing efforts. Two Issues jusually arise when discussing 

telecommunications and its Impact on resource sharing - costs and 
reliabll ity. 

Inefficiency In applying telecommunications technology and procedures 
hampers effective resource sharing and seriously affects costs. An example 
exists which illustrates this point. Many of the clusters* central site 
computer systems and telecommunication configurations will only allow a 
maximum of one terminal per computer port. That Is, for every terminal 
existing in the cluster, it needs one port. This is Inefficient, and 
costly. Most terminals are idle most of the time. Although they are on 
devi I cated te I ecommun i cat i on s i I nes , the term I na I s are not tr an sm I tt I ng 
data, but waiting to do so. At the same time, the central site computer 
port Is idle, waiting for communications from the terminal. Yet every time 
a terminal is added by a cluster member, a computer port is necessary even 
though. In computer processing ierms, many of the existing terminals and 
ports are Idle. Once the existing ports are assigned, the cluster must 
acquire another computer processor which could cost over Si 00,000 in order 
to acquire additional ports. Additional telecommunications lines and 
equipment may also be necessary. Increasing the co3ts further. When these 
newly-acquired ports are assigned, another processor must be bought, and 
the cycle continues until the demand for ports Is met, or the central site 
computer system configuration can no longer be expanded to accommodate any 
additional ports. In addition, response time, that is, the time In which 
it takes the central site computer to respond to a communication from e 
terminal, usually Increases as more terminals and computer processors are 
added to the configuration. This problem is particularly worrisome as 
clusters begin to ' r.^i online public access catalogs which will 

require a substant' ^ or ccjmputer ports and processors which. In 
turn, will result In degradation in response time. This cycle 

continues, negatively , » j resource sharing efforts. 

It would be far more efficient and less costly if the cl Jster computer 
and telecommunications systems could take advantage of "content toning". In 
this process, telecommunications and computer technology make It possible 
for a computer port to accommodate more than one terminal. The terminals 
cannot communicate simultaneously through the same port, but would contend 
for the port when they need to communicate with the computer. However, 
since the port and the terminals are idle more than they are busy, 
content I on I ng usual i y does not resul t In I ong wa 1 1 i ng queues. The 
advantage of contentionlng Is reduced costs. Because more than one 
terminal can share a single computer port, there Is need for less ports, 
less tekccmmunlcations lines and equipment, and fewer computer processors 
to handle the terminals. If the computer system can handle contentionlng, 
b ut the ex I st I ng te I ecommu n I cat I ons system cannot, then content I on I ng 
cannot occur, and the one-term I na I -per-port cycle will continue. 

It Is essential that clusters do not outgrow the ability to add 
additional computer ports which are necessary to support cluster 
activities, and It Is also essential that the computer systems utilized by 
cluster members be capable of accommodating additional terminals without 
continually needing to add additional central site computer processors. 
Therefore, any cluster receiving funds administered through the Board of 
Library Commissioners which exceeds 50% of the costs to establish and/or 
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upgrade central site equipment shoeld utilize a ccxnputer system that Is 
capable of contentloning comouter system ports. Any cluster which receives 
funding administered through the Boa^^d of Library Commissioners for 
telecommunications equipment may only apply that funding toward a 
tei ecofrmunlcat Ions conf Igurai 'on capable of content Ion I ng with the 
cluster's central site computer system. 

Intra*cl uster telecommunications Is costly, and telecommunications 
costs are expected to rise. Severel of the telecommunication 
configurations used by the clusters do not take advantage of shared 
communication Mnes vhlch affects costs, and which also affects 
reliability, another telecommunications Issue. A couple of examples will 
again Illustrate the point. 

In several clusters, a Ilb.ary has Installed one or more dedicated 
online telecommunication linas directly to the central site computer 
system, a "point to point" telecommunication conf Igur- t Ion. In Some 
Instances, a dlrnct Mne Is cost effective and efficient. However, In many 
cases. It would be less expensive to design a telecommunications 
configuration In which, when appropriate, the library has a direct line 
Installed to another cluster member niilch Is vwoute to the central site. 
Then, at the second library, the telecommunications lines for both 
libraries are combined and rather thrn two lines, only one 
telecommunications Ine comes Into the central site from both libraries. 
The communication signals are then passed through a multiplexer which 
separates out the libraries' various terminal lines Into their assigned 
processor's ports. 
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In this telecommunications configuration, the first I Ibrary alone 
bears the cost of the telecommunications line to the other library. Then, 
the two libraries share the cjsts of the telecommunications line to the 
central site. The telecommunications costs for the first library have 
decreased (If the routing 's properly configured) because It will be less 
expensive to hove a direct tine to the second library and from there share 
a telecomr jnlcatlon line than It would to have operated a direct line into 
the central site. The second library's telecommunications costs have also 
declined since another library Is now sharing the necessary line costs to 
the central slt^ 



Reliability can also be improved with a modification to this shared- 
lined configuration. In the point to point configuration where each 
library Installs telecommunication llnas directly Into the central site, 
any time the telephone line does not function (goes down), the library has 
lost Its umbilical cord (line) to the central site, and activities, for the 
most part, cease. Circulation terminals will not work, public access 
Terminals will not work, and back-up procedures must be Implemented. This 
can cause considerable problems If the Mne Is down for any length of time, 
or If there are Inadequate back-up procedures, such as the lack of a back- 
up for an online public access catalog. 

A '•looped*' configuration may be Implemented with the shared-line 
configuration. As before, one library Installs a direct line to another 
library and, f » om there, the two libraries share a line Into the central 
site. Two other libraries are configured In the same manner. Then, a 
telephone line Is Installed between the first and second set of libraries 
Through the two libraries which have direct lines to the second libraries. 
The telecommunication line !s not used unless one of the telecommunication 
links fall. Then, the dormant telecommunications line Is activated and the 
affected libraries reverse direction on their telecommunication paths, 
parsing through the activated link and "piggybacking" their 
telecommunications needs with those of the other libraries. When a link 
falls, all of the terminals In the i'jffected libraries cannot be used 
without causing a telec^munlcatlons overload, but priority functions such 
as circulation and, maybe, public access can continue, sometimes (but not 
always - It depends on telecommunication loads) with a reduction In 
response time. However, the advantage of this configuration Is that the 
reMatlllty of online access to the central site increases and the 
poteritidi for telecommunications downtime diminishes. 
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Therefore, to Improve telecommunications costs and reliability, any 
cluster which receive', funding administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners for til ecommunlcat Ions equipment should h^ve In place a 
telecommunications configuration which utilizes as few lines as possible 
between and among cluster members and the central site, and should have a 
configuration which can bypass tesnporarl ly-falled (fours hours or more) 
telecommunication links so that a library stMI has no less ^han 20% of Its 
terminals (libraries with four or less terminals nvjst have at least one 
terminal) connected online In rea<tlme to the central site. 



As IS evident, telecommunications jsing an-^log telephone lines Is 
presently the backbone of decentralized automated resource sharing In 
Massachusetts. There has been discussion on how to reduce 
telecommunications costs and Increase uptime and reliability. !s all of 
this necessary? Are there not alternatives to Ma Beil? Unfortunately, not 
In the short term. There are several technologies which "bypass" the 
tel ephone company - mlcrowtivs, satellite, packet-switched 
telecommunications, radio p?^cket technology, cable television, and fiber 
optics. Each has Its own set of problems and Issues. 

Microwave Is usually the most talked about bypass technology 
available. T^owers and dishes are chopping up like weeds all over the 
state. But It may not be a viable bypass for libraries. Microwave 
transmissions require "line of sight" because microwaves travel In a 
straight line and cannot bounce off the atmosphere like radio waves, nor 
can they curve with the curvature of the earth. In order to use microwave, 
the origination and destination points must be "in sight" of one another. 
If the microwave Is traveling farrher than line of sight. It must be 
boosted at another tower before continuing on Its way. Microwave signals 
cannot pass through hills or buildings but must go over them, which could 
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5e an additional problem In an area likely to constrict office buildings. 
It Is estimated that at least 22 microwave towers are needed to move a 
signal from one end of the state to the other. 

Besides line of sight problems, microwaves are susceptible to weather 
conditions. Rain and snow, not a rare occurrence In Massachusetts, may 
affect transmissions. Towers, eauipment, and the right-of-way legal 
necessities make microwave very expensive a<id time consuming to install. 
The only viable manner in which libraries could take advantage of microwave 
as a bypass mechanism would be to contract for services from a microwave 
transmission service, either private or public (like the State), Another, 
nor often discussed problem with microwave concerns the microwave dish 
Itself, Few local historical commissions are going to be happy about 
microwave dishes on top of 19th contur> Rlchardsoni an public library 
bul I dings, 

ftore recently, satellites have been discussed as a bypass mechanism. 
Like microwave towers, satellite dishes are dotting the landscape, 
especially In rural areas ^here television reception is poor. Satellite 
transmissions do not have the M ne of sight and atmospher Ic constraints 
that microwave has. However, despite the satellite's power and ability to 
penetrate through almost any atmospheric condition their near-term is 
beyond most libraries* reach. 

At this time, a geosynchronic satellite transmission's "Tootprlnt** 
covers one third of the globe, more area than needed by Massachusetls 
libraries. Each satellite typically has 24 transponders capable of sending 
and receiving thousands of transmissions simul taneousi y« Satellite 
launches cost about S75 million with launching d.ites already booked into 
the 1990s, Unfortunately, bacause there is a waiting list to launch 
transponders, unsold transponders are not available. Several cable 
television stations share transponders, one station broadcasting for twelve 
hours, and then the second station broadcasting for twelve hours. 
Libraries would need fuM-t.ma access to channels on a transponder for 
communications. To send iuplink) and receive (downlink) satellite signals 
requires two dishes at each library, unless all communications to and from 
libraries are tunneled Into one or more earth station sites with the 
necessary uplink and downlink equipment. Then the problem of each library 
telecommunicating with the earth station arises. 

In the 1990s, satellite communications will vastly Improve when 
gigahertz transmissions replace existing megahertz signals. Then the 
footprint will shrink considerably, and more satellites can be launched 
with a greater transmission oandwidth which will decrease satellite 
transmissions* Interference with one another and dramatically increase the 
channels possible cn each transponder. Until then and when and more 
private companies purchase transponder capacity to re-sell to users, 
satellite bypass Is not feasible, 

Packet-sw 1 tched technol ogy us i ng X,25 standards somet 1 mes rep I ace 
ded Icated 1 1 nes for tel ecommun icat Ions, I n packet-sw I tched 
telecommunications, hardware and software installed between the library and 
the computer system sends data In packets which selects different 
telecommunications routes as necessary, alwa*/s looking for the fastest, 
most er or-free end Jlrect line, the most ••logical^' route. Dedicated lines 
usually send a constant stream of data, and the origination point (the 
library) and the destination point (the computer system) are considered 
••physical I y"* connected since the data always flows over the same lines. 
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Users are only charged for the number of "packets" of data sent, whereas 
the telephone company charges for access to the dedicated line whether or 
not any data is sent. 

Public and private data networks, such as Telenet, utilise packet* 
switched technology. One of its "lain advantages is that it is distance 
indapendent. Users "^ay the same for telecommunications to access a 
computer system whether they are 100 miles or 1,000 miles away because they 
are being charged for the volume of data sent and received through the 
lines. Another advantage is the sophisticated error detection available in 
tne technology. If an arriving packet has been corrupted during 
transmission, the receiver will automatically request th;.t the packet be 
re-sent. Because the communications follows logical paths. Its reliability 
is increased over physical con.^ections since it will automatically re-route 
around fa i led 11 nks. 

Because of the cost of the necessary PAD (packet assembler 
disassembler) hardware, software, the need for ^he computer system and 
telecommunication systems tc be capable of working with packet-switched 
technology, and the costs for the packets sent and received, packet** 
sw' .hed technology is usually not cost effective versus dedicated lines If 
the distance between the origination and destination points Is less than 
400 miles. However, the costs for packet- switched telecommunications have 
been decl inlng. Considering its error detection capabi I Itles, packet- 
swltchlng may become more cost-effective for short-hauls within a few 
years. 

Another type of packet network that is being Implemented by some 
California libraries uses r^dio technology. Data to and from the computer 
system Is sent on radio signals replacing all telecommunication lines. 
Line of sight is desirable, but not absolutely necessary. This technology 
may be promising depending upon the likelihood of eliminating Interference 
from numerous local sources such as other radio signals and microwaves. 

One of the most powerful telephone bypasses uses cable television 
(CATV) technology. Data Is sent through CATV channels Insialled and 
maintained by the local cable company. Lexington uses CATV communications 
so that schools in the community can access the bibliographic database on 
the automated circulation control system at the Cary Library. As CATV 
channel bandwidths Increase, and channel capacity continues to grow, CATV 
becomes a very viable telephone bypass. 

However, there are several '•political'' problems with using CATV, 
first, Massachusetts General Laws prohibit cable systems from inter- 
munlclpallty communications. Therefore, a library in one community cannot 
use CATV channels to telecommunicate with the central site computer system 
In another municipality even If the two communities are contiguous and have 
the same CATV vendor. Secondly, many CATV vendors are not eager to 
all ate a channel for data com.-nunl cat Ions since ''entertainment" Is more 
pr or I table than data commun Icat Ions. Therefor^), i nter-munlcl pal 
communications using CATV will require a legislative amendment, and many 
municipal CATV franchises are under no obligation, end In no hurry, to 
offer even Intra-munlclpal data communications. 

Another popular telephone by. ass mechanism often discussed Is fiber 
optics technology. Fiber offers several advantages - It Is relatively 
noise free compared to the copper twisted cable used in 3002 lines. Is 
digital I y-based rather than analog eliminating the need for modems, and 
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tnousands of communication channels can be implemented in the same physical 
space required for one 3002 channel. Fiber, for the most part, will 
Improve telecommunications reliabillry, but will not necessarily become an 
Important bypass mechanism. This is because the main installers of fiber 
optics are the telephone service providers themselves. To the 
communication providers, fiber offers Increased reliability over existing 
lines, can dramatically Increase the number of channels capacity in 
telephone ducts and lines that were becoming physically tight, and is much 
easier to maintain. Many public and private packet* switched networks are 
also installing fiber for the same reasons as the telephone companies. On 
the more local level, fiber is commonly used In local area networks (LAN) 
to improve communications within an institution, such as an academic 
campus. Fiber will not become a bypass mechanism for I ntra*cl uster 
telecommunications except for those libraries which are part of an 
institutional local area network and which also host the cluster *s central 
site computer system (which must also be on the LAN). As telephone 
companies replace cooper twisted cable with fiber, problems with 
telecommunication lines should decrease, positively affecting resource 
sharing telecommunications. 

If bypassing the telephone company Is not an Ininedlate or viable short 
and/or long term solution to the telecommunication needs of resource 
sharing efforts, what can be done? First, libraries should Improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of their telecommunications configurations by 
employing as few telephone lines as possible, and by having backup 
telephone lines available to route around failed telecommunication links. 
Secondly, Intra-munlcipal or intra-Instltutlonal telecommunications users 
should explore using CATV and/or local area networks based upon fiber 
optics cabling. Third, clusters with In1ar-LATA (between two area codes) 
telecommunications needs may reduce costs by replacing AT&T with another 
telecommunications vendor such as MCI or Sprint. Fourth, Intra-LATA 
(within an area code) telecommunications Is being deregulated which will 
allow telecommunications providers such as MCI and Sprint to compete with 
New England Telephone for business. A cluster may be able to reduce costs 
if all of Its New England Telephone telecommunications lines are replaced 
with a competitor's. Fifth, It Is essential that the Network Advisory 
(^mlttee, clusters, and others affected by telecommunications actively 
examine private and public data and telecommunications service prov ders to 
ascertain what is available and beneficial. Sixth, it is equally iri:portant 
that clusters and others explore bypass technology to replace or suppiei.ient 
existing te. acommunlcatlons as It becomes technologically and economically 
feasible. This includes the use of microwave, packet-switched and radio 
packet iechnol ogles, satellite, and others. Therefore, the Boa. d of 
Library Commissioners will consider requests for funding, as available, to 
explore and/or experiment with viable telecommunications bypass mechanisms 
or alternatives to New England Telephone and AT&T which could be utilized 
for resource sharing purposes. 

There Is another possibility which could reduce a clustar's dependency 
on telecommunications. Currently, every time a cluster library uses a 
ternn'nal for any circulation purpose such as to discharge or charge a book. 
It Is necessary to telecommunicate with the cluster's central computer 
system. Some of this telecommunication activity could be reduced If 
several of the central site computer system's functions were distributed to 
the remote cluster library. With the availability of the 32 bit 
microcomputer, distributive remote processing Is technologically feasible. 
A cluster library would have a local microcomputer with software 
duplicating several of the functions available from the central site 
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computer system, such as charge and discharge. When a book is charged or 
llscharged, the tertiinal communicates with the microcomputer rather than 
the central site computer. Transactions are stored on the microcomputer 
for a specific time period and then telecommunicated In a batch to the 
central computer system in order to update the central files. Other 
functions could also be handled by the local microcomputer. 

Distributive remote processing may reduce telecommunications costs and 
decrease (or at least maintain) the usage of the computer processor at the 
central site, alleviating the need for additional computer processors to 
handle increases in transaction loads* Each cluster should explore the 
possibility of implementing a distributive system Involving the central 
site and remote cluster participant. To encourage development of remote 
distributive processing, the Board of Library Commissioners will consider 
requests for funding, as available, from clusters to establish pilot 
projects to experiment with remote distributive processing which could also 
be applied and utilized by other resource sharing clusters. 

An effort has been made In the past to reduce annual 
telecommunications operating costs by approaching the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities (DPU) to request that libraries 
participating In resource sharing cooperatives receive a discount on their 
related telecommunications costs. A similar request has been made on the 
national level to the Federal Communications Commission, without success.^ 
Officials with the Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities have stated 
that such a request is nearly impossible to approve. Many educational and 
other organizations also have a need to reduce telecommunications costs 
whether or not as a result of applying automated technologies. If one 
group was to receive a discount, requests from similar public groups. In 
all fairness, would probably also have to be approved. The requests would 
never cease. In addition, the program would be difficult to administer. 
What would be Included for the library rate? Cluster telecommunications 
would be logical, but what about the telecommunications costs to access a 
bibliographic utility or a reference/ source database service? How would 
one consider Inter-I ibrary electronic mal I? Also, as a result of the 
approved discounts, the costs of telephone services for consumers would 
necessarily increase to absorb the approved rate decreases. State regulated 
telecommunications rate decreases for automated library resource sharing 
do not appear to be a possibility. 

It is important for network components, and specifically clusters, to 
beg I n to reso I ve the ! r te I ecommu n I cat i on prob I ems . S^n , most c I uster 
members will install terminals for their users to begin to access the 
cluster's bibliographic database to supplement, or replace, the card 
catalog. Online public access catalogs will test the resources of both the 
telecommunications and central site computer systems. In many Instances, 
the online public access catalog will naed to be supplemented by 
periodical I ^generated offline copies of the cluster databases on optical 
discs. In addition, it Is inevitable that home, academic and business 
users will want electronic access to the cluster's database by using dial- 
up telecommunications with their mlcrocompjters. The necessary central 
site computer ports and telecommunication hardware and software should be 
In place In order to expand access to the clusters* machine-readable 
records for users wanting to search library holdings rsmotely without 
having to visit a library. 

Further, clusters may want to consider making their holdings database 
available for accesr by videotex service providers. If a videotex service 
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I J Introduced within the duster's geographic area, the cluster may 
consider offering access (perhaps for a fee) as one of the databases 
available to the user. Telecommunications wiil play a major role in 
allowing a cluster to offer such access. 

Eventually, Inter-cluster telecommunications linkages, even between 
disparate computer systems will be possible and will expand the resource 
sharing effort. Coupled with libraries and remote users employing 
microcomputers to access the clusters via dial-up, and standalone 
circulation (or o..ilne catalog) systems. It may be efficient and effective 
to install a contrallzed telecommunication "switch" to route all of this 
traffic. Users and libraries with microcomputers could call a toM-free 
number to access a central -.ed computer which, when connected, would 
present a screen of choices of clusters to access. Once the user or 
librarian has Indicated which cluster they wish to access, the switch would 
handle the telecommunications with the target cluster. Inter-cluster 
linkages could also be implemented in a similar manner. 



Library With Dial-up 
Capability 



Cluster 
System 




Home/Business User 
Wi-.h Dial-up 
Capability 



Standalone Circulation (or Cnlin6 Catalog) System 
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Talecommunlcatlons is crucial to automated resource sharing eft-irts. 
It Is a costly capital and annual operating expense. Therefore, the Btard 
of Library Conml ssiornirs will consider requests for State competitive graft 
funds, as availaole whsn appropriated by the Legislrture, from clusters for 
the capital purchase of telecommunications equipment which is shared by two 
or more libraries. No funds will be considered for equipment which may 
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only be used by a single library. In addition, the Board of Library 
Commissioners will allocate, as available when appropriated by the 
Legislature, State funds to help offset telecommunications costs In 
cluster-related resource sharing efforts. Funds will be allocated In 
priority order: 

1. for toll-free lines into the clusters for dial-up access 
by I ibrar ies; 

2. for two telephone lines Cone for receiving and one for 
sending) for inter-cluster telecommunications; and 

3. to offset the cluster's telecommunications costs accrued 
between remote participating libraries^ and the central 
s i te computer system, excl uc* i ng I ntra-mun i c i pal and 
i ntra- 1 nst i tut i ona I te I ecommu n i tat i ons costs. 



ENDNOTES 

1. Clifford A. Lynch and Edwin R. Brownrigq, Tho Telecommunications 
Landscape: 1986," p. 41. 
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Resource sharing and automated technologies may be applied toward 
expanding and improving two of the library's primary functions - collection 
development and collection management. Resource sharing facilitates access 
to informational sources which may impact upon collection development in an 
individual library, or upon a cooperative group of libraries individually 
and collectively. Automated systems may be utilized to provide Ubrary 
managers with pertinent information concerning collection use and resource 
sharing activities. 

Although the terms are frequently used interchangeably, for purposes 
of this document collection development is defined as: 

a term which encompasses a number of activities related 
to the development of tKe library collection, including 
the determination and coordination oC selection policy, 
assessment of needs of users and potential users, 
collection use studies, collection evaluation, 
I dent i fi cat ion of col lection needs, selection of 
materials, planning for resource sharing, collection 
maintenance, and weeding. 

Col lection ma nagernent is; 

a term usee! to refer specifically to the application of 
quantitative techniques (statistical analyses^ cost- 
benefit studios, etc.) in collection development^ 

Collection management includes consideration of conservation and 
preservation activities and the role of automation in those activities. 

As has been stated repeatedly, no library, no matter how well managed 
and funded, can be self sufficient becausa of the rate of increase In the 
availability of Inform ion, in its complexity, and Its costs. Therefore, 
libraries find themselves seeking cooperative arrangements with other 
libraries to share resources. Although Increased bibliographic and 
physical access to Informational sources Is a primary resource sharing 
activity, cooperative or coordinated collection development activities may 
evolve from or develop concurrently with interlibrary loan and reciprocal 
borrowing efforts. 

Before enrerlng into any arrangement for resource sharing involving 
cooperative collection development, a library should first conduct a 
collection asse^sn^nt to ascertain what it has to share; second. It should 
determine by collection use studies exactly what it can afford to share; 
and third, it should examine its collection development policies concerning 
acquisitions, formulating a statement of what It should collect and what 
material It will depend upon a resource sharing partner to supply. 
Finally, it should decide with whom to share resources, bearing In mind 
what the fechnologlcal requirements are ^nd If they are possible In order 
to make a resource sharing effort work.^ The benefits of cooperative or 
coordinated collection development arrangements among libraries provide for 
some or all of the following options: 

1. greater selectivity In some areas and the consequent ordering of 
fewer noncore titles because of more clearly articulated 
selection policies and added confidence that titles not purchased 
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oe available elsewhere through resource sharing 

2. encouragement and support of more economic and cost-effective 
patterns of collection developrnentj; reduction or divestiture of 
responsibility to acquire and preserve in some areas 

3. planned^ -ather than haphazard or cr Isis-dr iven, cost reduction 

4. coordination of pruning, canceling, or storing of i fbrary 
material s 

5. coordination of preservation activities to reduce unwanted 
redundancy or unintended duplication of effort among libraries 

6. eliTtination of undesirable redundancy in collection development 
activities among cooperating libraries 

7. expeditious and regular communication with cooperating libraries 
and among staff at both administrative and operational levels 

8. better understanding and nonitoring of collection develooment 
performance - both locally and cooperatively 

9. the estabi Ishment of I ibrary of record status or primary 
collection responsibility for specifically defined subject areas, 
formats, etc., of regional [state] or national importance which 
few or no other libraries collect 

10. identification of a group of libraries committed to collecting 
for specific subject, fornat, or linguistic areas on which other 
libraries could rely in a coordinated collection development and 
resource sharing environment 

11. coordination of planning for staffing of acquisitions, 
cataloging, preservation, and Interl Ibrary loan oper^itions 

12. distribution among smaller or closely neighboring libraries of 
certain core or basis areas In order to reduce unwanted, or 
unsupportable, redundancy. 

The impact of resource sharing upon collection development In a 
specific situation will depend largely on whether the library treats the 
effort as an excuse to do less or a challenge to do more.' When the 
library belongs to a cooperative network, the requests for materials not In 
the library increases. Through analysis of these requests, the library can 
gain Information on Its ability to satisfy local needs locally, with 
Implications for the collection development goals of the library which 
strives to provide Immediate access to resources in addition to providing 
access to materials outside of the library. At the next level, analysis on 
a cooperative-wide basis of Inter I Ibrary loan fulfillment rates provides an 
essential measure of strengths and weaknesses in the cooperative of 
resources, and can lead to Improvements In collection development through 
cooperative selection mechanisms, subject specialization and division of 
primary collecting responsibilities, designation of libraries of record, 
and setting goals strengthening shared j-esources beyond what could be 
possible on a smaller economic scale. It should be emphasized to 
librarians and users that cooperative collecMon development does not 
relieve the Ibrary of its responsibility to purchase those T.aterials which 
are most needed locally, and to rely on resc -ce sharing partners only for 
other, less*demanded materials. 

Increasingly sophisticated bibliographic retrieval systems available 
through computer technology permit distribution of resource sharing and 
collection development among an increasingly larger number of libraries, 
assisting the librarian to cope with problems stemming from rising costs 
and the Inability to shelve all of the Informational resources to meet the 
seemingly endless and diverse needs of the user* The use of automated 
bibliographic utilities and shared cl rcul atlon/ ILL control systems 
dramatically Improves bibliographic access to resources held outside of the 
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local library. 3oth systems can also be used by participants to 
cooperatively develop collections which would further enhance the resource 
sharing effort. 

For example, cluster participants purchase several thousand titles 
annually* However, it Is estimated that as much as 50 cents of the 
acquisition dollar purchases duplicate titles. Duplication is unavoidable 
and necessary for titles in demand. However, cluster members could improve 
the participants* total collection depth by approving collection 
development policies in agreed-upon subject areas. Such a project^ 
preceded by a collection analysis aided with information generated by the 
cluster's computer system, and other tools such as the Research Libraries 
Group's Conspectus, could reduce duplication of I i ttle*circul ated materials 
In all libraries while strengthening many subject areas and possibly 
enabi ing the cluster to consider purchases In subject area? unfunded at 
this time. An online acquisitions system integrated (or i ntegratable) with 
The circulation control system coul d provide further ass i stance In this 
effort. 

A cluster-wide collection development project using the information 
from the existing automated system illustrates that the application of 
management information systems to collection development and management has 
become more practical with the introduction of computer systems in 
libraries. Such management decision systems can supply data on usage, 
cost, age, subject, and publisher distributions, as wel 1^ as other 
characteristics of the existing collection and new acquisitions.^ 

For example, many libraries utilize information from their computers 
to make better use of the collection. If a library has multiple copies of 
a book In various locations. It may be possible to transfer the publication 
to another library where it is in heavier demand. The online system also 
enables the administrator to monitor usage to order additional copies of 
titles In heavy demand. Further, the management information produced can 
also be used In budgeting, providing the librarian with specific trends and 
the confidence J'o assure funding authorities that unnecessary duplication 
wi 1 1 not occur. ^ 

The automated system can generate information useful in collection 
maintenance. Many libraries may make better use of existing space by 
monitoring collection usage to Identify books that have not circulated in 
years. Then the librarian can evalgate the item and make tfie. decision of 
whethe*- to discard or move it to another site for storage. A cluster 
systeifl with a ••last copy" function can ensure that a library will not 
Inadvertently discard the only copy of a title available in the 
cooperative's total collection. The cluster's "last copy" policy can then 
guide the librarian as to the appropriate disposition (hopefully storage) 
of the item. 

Intra-cl uster resource sharing and access to Information sources can 
be Improved If members approve and utilize cluster-»wide collection 
development and management policies. All automated resource sharing 
clusters which have received funding administered through the Board of 
Library Commissi oners In excess of 50% of the costs associated with the 
establishment and/or equipment upgrade of the central site computer system, 
should have membership-approved collection development and management 
policies, approved as to form by the Board's staff. In p'^ce by January 1, 
1990. Because collection development and management pol .cles should be 
proceeded by collection surveys, clusters may be considered for funding (as 
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available and not to exceed 5100,000 per cluster) to conduct analyses of 
nembers^ collections to identify strengths and weaknesses, and to assist in 
preparing the policies. Other library cooperatives may also be considered 
for funding (as available and not to exceed $100,000) to conduct a member 
col lection survey. 

Some librarians have stated that funding for collection development 
projects should be discrete and not allocated from existing materfals 
budgets. A suggested source for this funding would be state and/or federal 
funds administered through the Board of Liorary Commissioners. It is a 
long standing policy of the Board of Library Commissioners that state 
and/or federal funds are not provided for general collection development 
because It is viewed as an annual operating expense. However, funds 
appropriated through the state competitive grant round have been awarded to 
libraries seeking to strengthen and develop specific aspects of their 
collections. Collection development and management policies, if properly 
planned and implemented, will reduce duplication of titles within a cluster 
providing increased access to an increased number of Informational sources 
which will directly benefit the library user. Therefore, it w;ll not be a 
hardship for members to re-allocate a small percentage of their materials 
budget to cluster-wide collection development projects. 

Several other aspects of collection development and management will 
also be affected by automated technologies. Online access to 
reference/source (information retrieval) databases are forcing librarians 
to reconsider acquiring the print copy of Indexes. On the other hand, the 
introduction of the optical digital disk, such as CO ROM, wlil result In 
the publication of files currently only available online, or In thousands 
of sheets of microfiche. For example, libraries can now acquire the ERIC 
databese on CO ROM for use locally, and will need to consult the online 
database less often. Such an arrangement may have tremendous costs savings 
on telecommunications and online usage charges for a library which Is a 
heavy user of a remote reference/source database. The result may be that 
I Ibrar les? 



eliminate the print copies of lesser-used indexes replacing them 
wlt^ onl ine access; 

purchase the CO ROM or other disc format version of the heavier- 
demand Indexes (If available and affordable); 

access the online database "or the most current information to 
supplement the dl sc fo'*mat, and to access databases aval I able 
onl y onl Ine; 

save space because of the compactness and storage capacity of the 
CO ROM and/or because of the replacement of print indexes with 
onl I ne access. 



ERIC 



All of these options will require that the librarian assess the needs and 
usage of all indexes and carefully evaluate all of the options available 
utilizing techniques such as cost-benefit analysis. 

Another contribution of automation to collection development and 
management is the dramatic improvement of access to rare, unique or 
valuable resources. There are two major ways in which automation can 
improve access: 

1. by preserving the material Itself in an automated format. 
Currently such materials must be carefully preserved and/or 
access limited because of the fragile nature of the item or 
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because of its value. However, if the Item's information and 
character (typology, i I Pjstrations, etc.) can be captured through 
optical disk technology, such as videodisc, the original can be 
preserved and appropriately stored, while the digital duplicates 
are widely made available for use. 

2, by including ownership and status information in one or many 
databases. Ownership information serves to publicize the 
existence and location of these materials and will increase 
access to the items which the library has preserved in original, 
microform, or automated format. Status information for an Item 
can indicate ohysical condition, limitations on use and 
preservation activity for that title, and can serve as a 
cooperative collection management tool to coordinate preservation 
efforts and avoid possible duplication of preservation activities 
'n regard to individual titles. 

Electronic publishing will undoubtedly affect collection development 
and management over the next few years. Publishers are exploring 
electronic means to disseminate their information and materials in a more 
timely manner on a "pay per use" basis. As envisioned by some publishers, 
material would be available only In electronic form which could be accessed 
at one fee level, and a copy of the desired information would be made 
available at another level of cost (presumably higher). This is appealing 
to publishers and writers who believe this closer control of dissemination 
of their work will increase fees and other royalty payments lost to 
photocopy machines. 

Although unappealing at first, the consumer may find that this 
approach has several advantages. Libraries (and users) would pay for only 
that information wanted - therefore, they would not need to "subscribe" to 
an entire serial when only three or four articles are used. In dddltion, 
the library would have access to many more titles than it could afford 
through subscription. Coupled with commercial delivery of the wanted 
information, electronic publishing may expand the access the library has to 
the diverse Informational resources available in a more timely fashion, 
paying only for the information desired, and probably saving physical space 
required to store seldom or never-used publications. 

A frequently discussed storage and delivery mechanism for electronic 
publishing is videotex. Interactive in that the user can search a computer 
database seeking desired information or material, information via videotex 
can be delivered to any standard television set with an appropriate 
keyboard In geographic areas where the service is available. 

Access and the availability of informational resources may be improved 
through electronic means and electronic publishing. However, electronic 
formats will not entirely replace printed materials. 3oth must, and will, 
co-exist s'^d supplement each other for the foreseeable future as market 
forces may determine that much of the information produced will be stored 
and accessed electronically and then made available (for a price) in print 
or other formats, such as CO ROM. These technological developments will 
influence library collection development and management practices and 
pol Icies. 

Concepts and policies concerning collection management and 
development, and many related issues Including preservation, are not fully 
developed In this oocument. An ad hoc committee on Interllbrary 
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coooeration ^hich was being established in late 1937 by the Director of the 
Board of Library Commissioners ^il! further discuss collection development 
and managament in orler to suggest future po- icies and activities. 
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13. IVALUATIO-M 



tvaluat'on is the systematic appraisal of operations, products or 
-irvices resulting in the measurement of utilit/, effectiveness, or me 
difference between expectation and practice. There are /arious points in 
time when evaluation can or shouid be done - when planning, members should 
evaluate the potential benefits they expect to receive; after and during 
operations to seek improvements; and when expanding or modifying 
activities. 

Evaluation is an activity whereby: 

1. According to goals or performance expectations, current 
operations can be assessed. The difference between performance 
criteria or specifications and evaluation Is important. 
Performance criteria essentially relate to the way the network is 
supposed to function. Evaluation is the process of judging the 
worth or value of an ictlvity. There are at least eight factors 
for performance criteria, to be viewed f'-om two perspectives; 1) 
technical (network system) and 2) bBhav loral/soclal (human 
interaction by the user and librarian): 

a. reliability - expressed as the probability of success 

b. flexibility - the ability tc respond or conform to changing 
conditions 

c. accessibility - the capability to communicate with the 
resource shar i ng network by u s 1 ng a var ! ety of d 1 f f erent 
modes and media 

d. availability the probability of gaining access to the 
network at the desired moment 

a. efficiency - the effective operation jf a system as a 
function of its cost in terms of ti^e, money, ar-* energy 

f. effectiveness the ability to achieve specified goais or 
ends, to perform or produce whet was intended In the manner 
Intended 

g. acceptability • the state of receiving or taking 
responsibility for a system as per written specifications 
and standards 

h. quality control • those methods and procedures instituted to 
ensure that the information put into and retrieved from the 
system is correct in terms of form and content 

2. Feedback to the planning activity is provided before 
Implementation. 

3. Several feasible decision alternatives or designs are compared 
prior to selecting one alternative. 

4. Feedback fs provided between implementation stages. 

5. An analysis can be conducted on how or why a decision or process 
sjccee'Je^ >r failed. 

There are tf least three general models employed In the evaluation 
process: 

1. statls-fical techniques - utilize empirical data to compa-e or 
predict processes or attributes. Some of the techniques applied 
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t ncl ude: 



a. infofTiai feedback from library personnel 

b. Informal feedback from users 

c. analyses of cost and usage statistics 

d. formal surveys of operations In libraries 

e. operational search analyses - workflow and cost* 
effectiveness tradeoffs. The evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the network should include a cost-benefit 
analysis. Does the network increase access and improve 
operating efficiencies without transferring a burden of 
inconvenience or cost to the user? 

f. formal surveys of users 



mathematical /anal ytic model s - 
existing mathematical mode I 
constructed 



su i ted to probi ems that fit an 
or for which a model can be 



3. simulation - combines statistical techniques and mathematical 
models that build a model of the entire system or subsystem using 
Stat I St leal pr obabi I ity distributions for generating and 
controlling transactions, but also utM Izes analytical techniques 
to compute the values of certain variables. 

Evaluating ^^assach^ setts Resource Sharing Activities 

There Is 1 1 ttl e about eval uatlon of automated resource shar I ng In 
library science literature. In fact, several critics take joy in pointing 
out the lack of evaluation as evidence of the failure of automated resource 
sharing.^ 

In one aspect, the critics are correct - resource sharing cooperatives 
in Massachusetts infrequently, if ever, conduct evaluatlu There may be 
a couple of reasons for this. Several of the cooperatives, particularly 
the clusters, are seemingly In a constant state of development. How cait 
activity be measured, clusters ask, when the system and the libraries are 
not "fully operational Secondly, conducting an evaluation requires 
careful planning and substantial time, especially if the statistics needed 
cannot be generated from the computer system in use. In addition, the 
evaluation process Is usually one of the last activities required of a 
grant. Many libraries have spent so much time and effort Implementing the 
project that expending more resources to €/aluate something when they '•know 
Cit] works' Is not attractive. Lastly, librarians are seldom adequately 
trained In evaluative techniques. 

However plausible the reasons, the process of automating Is not 
complete without eval uatlon. Evaluation should be integrated Int^ the 
operation of the cooperative. 

There are two broad categories of statistlcc*" data needed by 
cooperatives - Inpt+s Into the effort such as the budget and staffing 
needs; and ottputs useful In evaluating services provided to the user. 
Outputs Include, am nq many measures, the time it takes to obtain materials 
und the a*'ai labi I Ity of material for use. If the ultimate goal of any 
cooperative resource shi«r I ng project Is to I ^trease and Improve services to 
the user, evaluation should be based *^;ahy upon measurir^ the 
differences In servLre to the user measL/ed oefore and aftc the 
tmplemtntatlon period. The application of output measures to the costs 
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associated ^Ith input tieasures can be used In cost*benefit analysis to 
determine if the expenditure of resources Is worth the services received. 

Msssadiusetts resource sharing cooperatives which receive funding 
administered .trough the Board of Library Commissioners are^ as one of the 
conditions of the grant award, required to sutnlt evaluations based upon 
the grant application. Library cooperatives which receive funding from the 
Board of Library Commissioners will not i-^^ considered for additional 
funding to initiate, expand or improve any project if previously agreed 
upon evaluative data "las ^.ot been filed. 

There aro at least two measures whic!i ail clusters should minimally 
include in evaluation reports i* the cluster receives funds administered 
through the Soard of Library Commissioners during the State's fiscal year 
(July through June). Actually, all clusters should maintain these 
statistics on an annual basis in order to respond to Inquiries from 
municipal and state of f Icial s, ani I i brary users evc^n I f no funds were 
received from the Board during a fiscal year. 

Intra-cl uster Interlibrary loan should be calculated for each 
participating library. These figures will Illustrate the Increase in 
interlibrary loan among cluster members as a result rf the online shared 
bibliographic database. It can also be used to Identify net lenders, net 
borrowers, and the degree to which the cluster has achieved Interlibrary 
loan load level I ng. 

A second set of statistics whsch can be derived from sampling at least 
once a year measures the interlibrary loan fill rate of cluster libraries. 
Clusters should be able to examine interlibrary !oan requests generated by 
library users to determine the time required to fll! the request, and 
whether the request was fill d by another cluster T^ember, c from a library 
outside of the cluster. For example. Library A examines 100 Interlibrary 
loan requests. Thirty-five were filled within fourteen days of which 
thirty-four were 'ntra-cl uster fills and one from another Massachusetts 
library; fifty were filled within fifteen to twenty-eight days, thirty of 
which were Intra-cluster ar:*- "♦'<»eiity from outside the cluster, eight of the 
twenty came from outside of Massachusetts; two were filled In twenty-nine 
to fifty-six days, both from other Massachusetts libraries; and thirteen 
remain unfilled. Such stavlstics vill Indicate the cli;ster*s ability to 
fill Interlibrary loen requests, ano also provide information about the 
length of time required for request to be satisfied. 

A third evaluative measure Is required of all public libraries In the 
Commcnwealth through one of the Board of Library Commissioners' state aid 
to public libraries programs - the circulation of materials to non- 
residents. Non-ref,ldent use has increased during the past decade, and non- 
resident use of cluster-affiliated public libraries has increased more than 
non-resident use of public libraries which are not members of clusters. 
Statistics generated and analyzed will provide Insights as to patron usage 
patterns, and may become most useful In eval uati ng Intra-cl uster patron 
usage wh^in public access catalogs, either online or employing optical disk 
technology, are Introduced In the library* 

Althoujh these three measures - Intra-cluster interlibrary !^an, 
Interlibrary loan fill rates, and circulation of materials to non-resident 
users have bMn discussed In terms of cluster evaluation, other cooperative 
projects such as union lists of serials and libraries using microcomputers 
to access cluster databases may be able to modify the measures somewhat to 
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become aopMcable for evaluative purposes. 
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19. =^X£ OF THE MASSACHUSETTS =30A30 OF Li3?^ARY COMMISSIONERS 



The Massachusetts 3oard of Library Commissioners is the state agency 
possessfng the statutory authority and responsibility for library 
deveiooment In the Commonwealth. In this position, the Board initiates, 
estatJshes, and exercises primary leadership for, and direction of, the 
Commonwealth's effort to develop and Improve library resources and 
services. 

Chapter 78, section 19E of the General La»#s provldu.* the Board with 
the authority to '•establish a comprehensive statewide program for the 
Improvement and development of library and media resources for all 
Citizens. In developing this comprehensive program, the Board is charged 
to incorporate into that program libraries, media centers, and information 
activities of all types. Furthermore, the Board has authority to disburse 
appropriated funds to any library activity, regardless of type O'* 
jurisdiction, participating in cooperative activities. Defined as a 
regulatory and adjudicatory agency by the provisions of the State 
Administrative Code (Chapter 39A), the Board has the authority to 
promulgate the necessary procedural and technical standards to effectively 
develop and coordinate a statewide multitype library network. 

Clearly, the Board of Library Commissioners has the respdslbl I ity and 
legislative mandate to plan, develop, establish. Implement, coordinate, 
moni tor , and eva I uate an automated resource shar I ng, mu I tl type 1 1 br ar y 
network for the Commonwealth. It is recommended that the role of the Board 
In relation to the network be: 

1. ro Implement the automated resource sharing network program by 
assumi ng responsi bi M ties for the overal I development and 
coordination of network activities and aspects of the network as 
appropriate. 

This Is a broad role, encompassing all aspects of resource 
sha'^lng In Massachusetts. For example, the Board has vhe 
responsibility of encouraging ard/or initiating where and when 
necessary, and expanding as technologically and economically 
feasible, resource sharing efforts throughout the State. It also 
has the responsibility to Improve and coordinate communication 
between and among the various net*^ork components, such as 
clusters and union list of serial projects. 

The Network Advisory Committee has been established to assist the 
Board In this communication function by serving as a standing 
Committee of representatives from all types of libraries and 
resource sharing efforts As an issues forum, the NAG will 
assist the Board In Identifying Issues related to resource 
sharing activities, and work towards their resolution. Further, 
the NAC will assist the Board In developing and implementing an 
evaluation process of the progress that the various network 
components have made toward Increasing access to Informational 
sources and improving services to the State's residents. 

Althougr. It would tremendously Improve coordination and 
communication among and be ween the clusters, the Board of 
Library Cammls::loners will not standardize on one automation 
vendor for the provision of shared clrculation/ILl services. It 
Is acknowledged that the various application/functional needs of 
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^^^e numerous clusters and their particioants cannot be supplied 
by one vendor. However, the 3oard of Library Commissioners 
should be able to exercise sohjC influence over lhe vendor choice 
to insure that fundt»Tg administered through the Board Is 
appropriately expended on a computer system that will function as 
env i s ionod. Therefore, the 3oard of L i brary Comm i ss f oners 
reserves to itse»f the authority to disapprove of a cluster's 
choice of vendor for shared circulation/ ILL services. 

2. to draft and propose legislation and seek funding to facilitate 
the development and growth of the network. 

'^re then any othe issue, funding dominates automated resource 
sharing. Further, -^any legislative initiatives proposed usually 
involve establishing or increasing funding for resource sharing 
purposes. 

Most librarians view legislative initiatives as 3 major 
responsibi I i ty of the Board of L ? brary Commissioners. 
Legislation is intended as a legal mechanism in order to 
accomplish specific objectives that need such a legal framework. 
Amending existing legislativjn involving cable television 
(Conmunity Antenna Tt»lev sion Systems • CATV), for example, is 
intended to facilitate Inter-municipal data communications whi-h 
may enhance intra-cl uster communications. Along with legislat.ve 
responsibilities, the Soared ot Library Commissioners is concerned 
with regulatory issues, amongst them the standards associated 
with public library state aid programs. Regulations which 
obstruct resource sharing efforts should be identified and 
resolved. 

Another area of ma ^r responsibility is funding. Despite the 
level of funding support for resource sharing efforts provided 
through the 3oard of Library Commissioners, the lack of funding 
availability remains one of the major barri-ers tc increased 
resource sharing in the Commonwealth. It is expectt^d of the 
Board of Library Commissioners, by the library community and the 
Board itself, that new and ongoing sources of funding which may 
benefit resource sharing ac+ivities be continually sought, 
aspocially through the State Legisldture. 

3. to act upon the recarmendat'ons of the Statewide Advisory Council 
on Libraries (SACL) as applicable to the Long Rangg Program or 
activities and aspects of the network. 

SACL Is responsible for providing recommendations to the Board 
concerning the annual and long range federal programs. In 
addition, their activities include providing recommendations to 
the Board concerning the the allocation of State competitive 
grant funding when available through the Legislature. Because of 
Its statutorily mandated planning and evaluation 
responsibilities, SACL has an Important ole In providing 
recommendations to the Board of Library Commissioners concerning 
automated resource sharing In Massachusetts. 

Many organizations and agencies are involved in the resource sharing 
effort in ftessachusetts including, but not limited to, consortia, clusters, 
dial-up llbiaries, NELINET, the regional puDlIc library systems, the 
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Statewide Advisory Council on Libraries, and private and public 3ca-.emic 
institutions. In a 1986 survey on library needs, respondents gave "role 
clarification and definition" of the various service and administrative 
elements in tne library community a low priority (ranked 41 out of 51). 
However, librarians and others are continually asking for clarification of 
the numerous and varied roles and responsiot I i ties library service 
providers In the Commonwealth. Therefore, an effort should be considered 
to identify library service providers and request information on their 
roles and responsibilities. That information could lead to a lively 
discussion which may result in clarification of outdated, existing and 
planned roles and responsibilities. 
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20. M£T/0^:< ADVISORY CO'trilTTEE 



Included anong the recommendations in the first Automatq^j qesQurca 
<;har i n9 Plan was the establishment of the Network Advisory Committee (NAC) 
charged with providing advice, sui>mlttlng reports and recommendations, and 
providing evaluations to the Boaru concerning network activities J 

The Plan further recommended that the Network Advisory Committee be 
composed of representatives of libraries participating in the network as 
well as representatives of professional and administrative library 
organizations. Over the past years the Network Advisory Committee has 
Clarified and revised the criteria for membership from the first Plan which 
appears in an Appendix to this docun^n'^'. 

The organizational meting of the MAC was held on November }5, 1983, 
with representatives of 23 designated organizations in attendance. An 
eight member steering committee was chosen to draft a formal structure for 
NAC review. The Steering Committee presented Qoeratlonal Guldel Ines at the 
second mee.ing of the full Network Advisory Committee on March 26, 1^84. 
The Operational Guldet ines approved at that meeting detailed the duties and 
responsibilities of the NAC, the crireria fcr membership, the Role of the 
Executive Committee, and the purposes and responsibilities of eight 
5*andlng committees. The members of the Executive Committee were also 
appointed at that meeting. 

The first meeting of the new E rutive Committee was held on May 24, 
1984. Donald J. Ounn was elected chair, standing committee assignments 
were made, six dates were set for Executive Committee meetings, and threes 
full NAC meetings were scheduled. The formative process was complete. 

The ful I NAC tret four times under during Donald OMnn*s tenure as 
Chair. In addition to committee reports, and updates on statewide 
development fra* the fCLC staff, there were two substantive programs • one 
on electronic mall systems and one on integrated library systems In 
Massachusetts. Programs were coordinated by the Education and Current 
Awareness Committee. The Plan Analysis and Evaluation Committee surveyed 
resource sharing participants about their cooperatives* governance 
structures and collected for future reference, the bylaws of those groups. 
The PubPc Relations Committee sent press releases about its members to 
local newspapers and the Standards Committee developed a checkl 1st for 
entitled **PoInts to Consider When Developing Cooperarlve Agreements Among 
Libraries'' (See APPENDIX). 

Marge Fischer assumed chairmanship of the NAC at the October 10, 1985 
meeting. The main topic of discussion at that meeting w^s the first draft 
of the Title III section of the l^ong Range Program , Included as an 
objective under Title III was the revision of the Plan , At i'>s April 10th, 
1986 reetlng, the Network Advisory Committee approved the revision process. 

The year's activities included two education programs. MEDLINK 
representative Steve Hunter provided a demonstration of of alectror.lc mall- 
teleconferenclng services, online ILL services, and the various ALANET 
services on January 14th. A survey to determine the level of Interest In 
electron!c nwill among NAC members followed that meeting, but there was 
Insufficient Interest to support the development of the service. On AprM 
10, the Eciucat'on and Current Awareness Committee presented a panel 
discussion entitled *^twork Management: The Art of Consensus Building.** 
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changes -within an organization are inevitaole as it matures. During 
lie first full year of ODeration, the various standing committees 
experienced overlap in areas of interest and responsibilities^ a problem 
which lead to duplication of effort and diffusion of role recognition. The 
eight standing committees were restructured into fq^r larger committees as 
a test o. a more workable organizational structure. 

Benjamin Hopkins was elected Chair for 1986-37, a year in which the 
revision of the Plan became the NAC's xajor activity. As a prelude to the 
revision process a series of six '•Open Forums" were held statewide in order 
to solicit input from the library community. At each of the Forums, 
participants expressed the need for communication among the various network 
participants. It Mas suggested that committees should be established to 
provide network participants a vehicle for discussion of common concerns. 

It became obvious that the Network Advisory Committee was not serving 
as an information exchange for its members and that It is the most logical 
conduit for the passage of information to libraries of all types* 

Therefore, the Executive Committee at Its December, 1986 meeting 
proposed changes to the NAG Operational Guide! Ines (included as an appendix 
to this document) and organizational structure. Their proposal^ wh I ch was 
approved at the January, 1987 full NAG meeting ellminstsd the standing 
committee structure entirely. All future NAG meetings will have an open 
forum period Included as an agenda item. As needs are Identified, the 
Executive Committee will appoint special study committees which will report 
their findings to the full Network Advisory Committee^ 

Although the Network Advisory Committee has undergone great change 
since its Inception, the organization remains viable. It has been flexible 
enough to alter its structure to better serve the needs of its members and 
in threo years the nunber of actively part'clpating member organizations 
has grown from 28 to 40. 
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21. '-'AJOR RECOMf^NOATIONS 



The Mission Slatament should reaffirmed and the revised Statement of 
Related Activities should be adopted: 

Develop cost-effective methods of resource sharing 
that will Increase access to the Information 
resources needed oy Massachusetts residents by 
promcring cooperative efforts among libraries of 
various types and by reducing barriers to 
networl<ing. 

1. develop access pofnts into Informational resources, and develop and 
link databases to provide greater access opportunities to resources 

All libraries are encouraged to CO ivert their holdings Into machine- 
readable form through a utility or by using another process, rjervlce or 
product. (Chapter 10, p. 1, 1.1 ) 

The foHowing minimum ac^-ivf-'-ies should be offered by a bibliographic 
•itilfty or service center tc be considered as providing cataloging/ ILL 
services: 

a. online In realtime access to machines-readable bibliographic 
records from various sources including the Library of ODngress 
and from original cataloging from participating libraries 

b. supports AACR 1 1 

c. supports f jl I MARC format 

d. provides access to the bibliographic records of all parMclpating 
iibraribS including local holdings information 

e. supports standard, ASCII terminals and microcomputer-based dial 
access with common terminal emulations 

f^ supports query by search key ^author, title, and others) 

g. supports online entry of Interlibrary loan requests through an 
interlibrary functlcn module 

h. provides union lls-t capability by definable parameters 

i. can be interfaced witn locai circulation control /on I Ine systems. 

(Chapter 10, p. 2, 1.1.1) 

All clusters which have received In excess of 50% of the costs 
associated with the acquisition and/or upgrade of . the central site computer 
system should utilize a bibliographic utility or bibliographic service 
center as the primary or secondary source of machine-'readable records. It 
is recommended that clusters consider establishing centralized cataloging 
centers to facilitate conversion of participating libraries* acquisitions 
through bibliographic utilities. (Chapter 10, pp. 2*3, 1.1.2; Chapter 15, 
pp. 5,8) 

It Is important that clusters develop and mointain telecommunications 
linkages with bibliographic utilities for conversion. An interface may be 
needed for the online in realtime transfer of machine-readable 
bibliographic records processed during conversion. Therefore, clusters may 
request funding, as available and feasible, for fhe capital costs of 
developing an online in realtime interface for convarslon purposes with 
bibliographic utilities recognized as such. (Chapter ^0, p. 30, 1.11.3) 
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Coooer3tiv9 library groups receiving funds from the Board of Library 
Commissioners in excess of 50J of the costs associated with the central 
site circulation/ILL control system or equipment upgrade should agree to 
install a system that supports AACR2; accepts, retains and outputs records 
in the U.S. MARC format; and can support necessary bibliographic authority 
control. Libraries receiving funds administered through the Board of 
Library Commissioners to access the clusters' bibliographic databases 
should agree to convert their ongoing acquisitions utilizing the U.S. MARC 
format and AACR2. (Chapter 11, p. 1) 

1. Any cooperating group of libraries receiving funds 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners for 
50% or more of the costs associated with central site 
circuiation/ILL control systems or equipment upgrade should 
have a full U.S. MARC record format bibliographic database. 
Library clusters which have, or plan to have, less than the 
full U.S. WRC record format as their database will rot be 
considered for funding. (Chapter 15, p. 3) 

2. Resource sharing cooperatives should adopt standardized 
holdings r'atements as they become available and should 
strongly encourage vendors to incorporate the standards into 
their systems. (Chapter 11, p. 1) 

To assist retrospective data conversion for libraries In 
Massachusetts, cooperating library groups receiving funds through the Board 
of Library Conmlssloners for 50j or more of the :osts associated witn the 
central site system or equipment upgrade should allow, for a period of time 
and under conditions as specified on the contractual agreement between the 
cluster and the Board of Library Commissioners, network participants to 
copy the database at their cost for use in their awn conversion projects. 
Howover, such an effort should be considered within the Issue of copyright 
p-otectlons claimed at the time by OCLC. No cluster wl!l be required to 
provide al I or part of its database for copying by another network 
participant If OCLC claims it wouid infringe upon their copyright, whether 
or not the copying and transfer of the database would. In actuality, 
violate copyright. (Chapter 15, p. 3) 

OCLC/NEL I NET or UTLAS, I nc. 'jro recommended as bi bi iograph ic 
utilities. (Chapter 15, p. 6) 

The Board of Library Commissioners will consider cluster requests for 
portions of the capital funn , as available and appropriate, directly 
related to making a bibliographic utility and/or cluster*s cl roul atlon/ILL 
control system's database more accessible for libraries to utilize for 
conversion end Irterlibrary loan ourposes. (Chapter 10, p. 3, 1.1.5; 
Chapter 15, p. 9) 

Retrospective conversion : collections of a general nature is the 
responsibility of the local library. Retrospective crnverslon of special 
collections considered unique In content wit be considered for State 
funding (as available) for cluster participants. Library cooperatives 
which Include pibllc libraries as full members wilt be considered for State 
funding, as avril table and appro, :ate. If the converted machine readable 
records would be made accessible through a bibliographic oitlNty and/or a 
cluster system* (Chapter 10, p. 3, 1.1.3; Chapter 15, p. 4) 

Conversion of current acquisitions Is a local responsibility. (Chapter 
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10, p. 3, K!.4) 

To provide increased access to the NEULS union list of serials for alt 
libraries, it is recommended that NEULS participants make their offline 
union list products available to other libraries on a cost recovery basis. 
Offline products include lists In print format and CO ROM. (Chapter 10, 
p. 4, 1.2.1) 

It is recommended that the Board of Library Commissioners encourage the 
development of an offline combined union list of serials of 
Massachusetts NEULS participants on CO ROM, to be made available to all 
libraries on a cost recovery basis. A printed version Is consl'f^rod to 
be irpractical because of the size. (Chapter 10, p. 4, 1.2.1) 

There are other union list of serials projects in addition to those on 
NELlNET's NEULS. To expand the holdings of the NEULS <; tabase to be as 
comprehensive as possible, other union list of serials projects will be 
considered for funding by the Board of Library Commissioners if the 
converted bibliographic records are also included In a NEULS database. 
(Chapter 10, p. 4, 1.2.2) 

L i brar ies are encouraged to exp I ore reference/ source database 
searching. The Board of Library Commissioners will consider requests for 
capital funding, as available from State sources, for a microcomputer, 
modem, terminal emulation software and Initial training to initiate 
reference/ source database services. Funds will not be available for any 
continuing or operational costs associated with the searching process. 
(Chapter 10 p. 5, 1.3) 

Expand participation in online cIrculatlon/ILL control systems where 
it i5 technically and economically feasible, and develop new systems where 
they are needed. (Chapter 10. p. 5, 1.4) 

Because of the importance of cIrculavIon/ILL control system clusters In 
facilitating resource sharing, existing clusters should be expanded In 
size and scope to include more libraries as participants when and where 
it Is feasible, considering hardware, software, and other factors. 
(Chapter 10, p. 6, 1.4) 

When It is not feasible to Inchjde more participants In existing 
clusters, new, shared online circulation/ ILL control system clusters 
should be encouraged and developed. ((Chapter 10, p. 8, 1.4) 

The Board of Library Commissioners should provide state and federal 
fundirg, as available and feasible, for the capital costs associated with 
establishing or upgrading the central site computt^r system of a 
c 1 rcul at Ion/ 1 LL control system cluster to increase the number of 
participating libraries as access points, or for the establishment of new 
clusters when necessary. Funds can only be used for the central site 
computer system anj software, its Installation, and the training of 
personnel. Funds will not be provided for equipment, software, or for a 
service which serves the needs of an Individual Institution. Funds will 
not be provided for central site preparation costs, nor for the operations 
of the cluster. Federal funds cannot be applied toward telecommunications 
equipment. (Chapter 10, p. 3, 1.4.1) 

Clusters should not be established without assistance from a 
consultant experienced in the process. Cooperatives planning to establish 
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a cluster T^ay apply for federal funding administered through the Board of 
Library Commi ? ii oners for a consultant to assist in planning the cluster 
the developTient of system specifications and the issuance of the Request 
for Proposals, vendor negotiations, and system acceptance testing. (Chapter 
10, 0. 3, K4,2) 

Library cooperatives applying for funding from any source administered 
by the Board of Library Commissioners to establish or expand a cluster 
circulation/ILL control system should consider the following requirements 
as minimum criteria v^hen selecting a vendor *s system. 

a. should be capable of dccepting, maintaining and outputting a U.S. 
MARC record 

b. provides the member libraries with inventory control of library 
material through an automated circulation control function 

c. provides bibliographic and holdings information about materials 
owned by cluster members 

d. facilitates interlibrary loan and resource sharing by having the 
capability of providing online availability status information of 
the materials in the database to all libraries belonging to the 
cl uster 

e. should be capable of providing multi-tier Intra-cluster searching 
within the database, ^or example, the system should be able to 
minimally display the holdings of Individual libraries, then a 
second level of holdings of other libraries as specified In 
parameter tables, and then a third level In which the holdings of 
all cluster libraries are displayed. 

f. should have an electronic messageing facility for I ntra-cl uster 
messages such as interlibrary loan requests 

g. should have an online public access catalog capability 

h. system should be capable of generating various statistical reports 
including non-resident circulation for puolic libraries 

I. system should be physically expandable ."o accommodate additional 

libraries and functionally expandable to accommodate additional 

applications software 
». system should be capable of providing communication gateways to 
' reference/source database serv ices and electronic ma 1 1 systems 

from most terminals In use on the system 
k. should be able to Implement the protocols from the Library of 

Congress* Linked Systems Project 
1. should be able to remove and transfer the MARC bibliographic 

database to another computer system without loss of data and 

format 

m. the system should be capable of accommodating dial-up access to 
the bibliographic database from libraries and from users in 
business and home environments 

Only "turnkey'* systems Implementing an "off the shelf operating system 
and software" will be acceptable for funding administered through the 
Board of Library Commissioners. (Chapter 10, pp. 8-9, 

Although, It would improve Inter-cluster communications and 
coordination and dramatically facilitate resource sharing, the Board of 
Library Commissioners will not standardize on one vendor to provide 
circulation/ ILL services for the Commonwealth's clusters. However, to 
ensure that a cluster acquires appropriate functional hardware and 
applications software, the Board of Library Commissioners reserves the 
Q right to disapprove of a cluster's choice of vendor If it has provided 
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funds to the cluster In excess of 50% of the costs associated with the 
establishment or upgrade of the central site computer system. (Chapter 10, 
pp. 9-10, 1.4.4) 

Clusters which have received In excess of 50% of the costs associated 
with the Mtabllshment or upgrade of the cluster's central site computer 
system with funds administered by the Board of Library Commissioners should 
accommodate dial-up access from other Massachusetts clusters and non- 
cluster libraries as appropriate and feasible, negotiated between the 
cluster and the Board of Library Commissioners. (Chapter 10, p. 10, 1.4.5) 

All clusters which have received In excess of 50$ of the costs 
associated for the establishment and/or upgrade of the central site 
computer system w I th f und I ng adm I n I stared through the Board of L I br ary 
CTommtss loners shoul d prov Ide access to their bib I lograph Ic and hoi dings 
Information databases for non-cluster libraries. (Chapter 10, p. 11, 1.5) 

Clusters which have received fund? administered by the Board of 
Library Commissioners In excess of 50^ of the costs associated with 
establishing and/or upgrading the central site computer system should set 
aside five percent of al I the system's ports, but no more than eight and no 
less than three, for access by libraries using microcomputers on a dial-up 
basis. Clusters should be willing to Implement d'^al-up access. The Board 
of Library Commissioners should consider providing the necessary funding, 
from State sources as available and appropriate, to enable the clusters to 
acquire adequate central site computer equipment to accommoJate dial-up 
access. (Chapter 10, p. 11, 1.5.1) 

Clusters should establish Incoming toll-free Mnes Into their central 
site for use by dial-up access libraries so that telecommunications 
costs do not become a barrier for libraries to access the bibliographic 
and local holdings Information databases. The Board of Library 
Commissioners will consider allocating State funds, as available, to 
partially support the necessary centralized telecommunications costs of 
dial-up access. (Chapter 10, p. 11, 1.5.1) 

Libraries wanting to Implement dial-up procedures are encouraged to 
acquire the appropriate computer system to access the clrculatlon/lLL 
services of the cluster. The recommended minimum system configuration will 
be determined based upon the technology available at the commencement of 
the g-ant round. 

The Board of Library Commissioners will consider requests from 
libraries to acquire this configuration when State funds are available 
for categorical grant purposes. If a library receives funds 
administered ^hrough the Board of Library Commissioners, the library 
should meet the fol lowing criteria; 

1. agree to the annual fee assessed by the cluster 

2. accept reasonable guidelines and procedures to access the 
cluster's database, outlined In an agreement between the cluster 
and the I Ibrary 

3. obtain written acknowledgment that the cluster can accommodate an 
additional dial-up member. 

4. ^gree to Input their current acquisitions Into the cluster's 
database and/or Into a bibliographic utility providing 
cataloging/ ILL services accessible by the cluster. 

It Is recommended that the clusters allow dial-up libraries to 
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contr ibute their hoi dl ngs to the cl Mster's database. I f 
necessary, the cluster may request funding administered by the 
Board of Library Commissioners to acquire the mass storage devices 
necassary to store the MARC records of the dial-up libraries, 

5. agree to participate as a dial-up member for no less than three 
years, unless the library becomes 9 member of a cluster, or 
decides to return the computer systpiif'^to the Board of Library 
Commissioners. 

6. agree to purchase the specific hardware and software recommended 
by the Board of Library Commissioners, such as the computer model 
and Internal configuration, communications software, and modem. 

7. agree to attend the appropriate training program Implemented by 
the cluster, and/or the regional public library system, and the 
computer system vendor(s}. (Chapter 10, pp. 12-13, 1.5.2) 

An alternative to dial-up access Is to make copies of the cluster's 
database available for libraries to search locally. Clusters could arrange 
to periodically have ^helr databases mastered and then distributed on CO 
ROM. Copies of the CO ROM database could be distributed to other clusters, 
and sold on a cost recovery basis to non-cluster libraries. (Chapter 10, 
p. 14, 1.5.4) 

Online public access catalogs should be Installed and Implemented In 
clusters when economically and technically feasible to Increase access to 
users of -••he bibliographic and other database files available, and Improve 
resource sharing efforts. The Board or Library Commissioners may consider 
requests from clusters for State and federal funding, as available and 
appropriate, to acquire central site hardware and software to Implement 
online public access catalogs. Requests for funding for local costs such 
as terminals, and costs for ar^y site preparation, operations and 
telecommunications are not appropriate. (Chapter 10, pp. 17-18, 1.6.1) 

Because of anticipated technical and economical considerations of 
providing online public access catalog terminals. It is recommended (not 
required) that clusters consider a public access catalog program combining 
online public access catalog terminals, inquiry terminals and CO ROM 
databases. (Chapter 10, p. 19, 1.6.2) 

Because of the potential tor dramatically Increasing access by library 
users to cluster bibliographic databases a.id the enhancement of the 
libraries* public image, it Is recomnfiended (not required) that clusters 
consider providing library users with the opportunity for dial-up access. 
If available, unused or underutilized ports which have been reserved on the 
central site computer systems for dial-up access by libraries may be 
reallocated for library user dial-up access. If technically feasible, and 
considering security Issues. (Chapter 10, p. 20, 1.6.3) 

Clusters are encouraged to consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of the utilization of a centralized telecommunlcatlonc switch to facilitate 
dial-up access by library users. If this or a similar configuration has 
potential for use, two or more cl usters may request that the Board of 
Library Commissioners consider funding, as available and appropriate, an 
exploration of its functionality an J appi Ic^jI I Ity ihrough a pMot project. 
(Chapter 10, p. 20, 1.6.4) 

Equipment and software which fat'rl I Itates the searching of standalone 
databases by clusters and/or by other standalones should be Installed when 
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economically and technically feasible. The Board of Library Commissioners 
will consider requests for funding, as available and appropriate, for 
projects which promote the reciprocal exchange of bibliographic and/or Item 
Information between standalones and clusters and between standalones of at 
least two types of libraries. Funds will not be considered for the 
purchase of equipment, software, or a service which serves the needs of an 
lidlvldual Institution or a cooperative funded by a f Ingle municipality. 
(Chapter 10, pp. 20-21, 1.7.1) 

Clusters are encouraged to consider loading and/or creating other 
informational files in addition to the monograph bibliographic database for 
incursion on their central site circulation/ ILL control systems. The Board 
of Library Commissioners r**l consider requests for Tunding from clusters, 
as available and appropriate, to initially tape load or create a database 
which would Improve and Increase access to Informational resources for 
library users. (Chapter 10, p. 21, 1.8.1) 

CI usters shoul d cons i der develop i ng an I ntegrated system wh Ich 
Includes the following functions: acquisitions, cataSoging, circulation, 
public access catalogs, serials, and resource sharing. Resource sharing 
Includes lntra-*cl uster electronic messageing, and the provision of gateways 
to other computer systems. Other Informational database files shouM also 
be considered for Inclusion such as Information and referral files. The 
Board of Library C}omm I ss loners wl 1 1 corslder requests for funding from 
clusters, as available and appropriate, for the necessary central site 
computer hardware and software to Implement functions of an Integrated 
system. The circulation and resource sharing functions should be present 
before other functions will be considered. (Chapter 10, p. 23, 1.9.1) 

Clusters should consider and explore the possibilities of remote 
distributive processing. Clusters may request that the Board of Library 
Commissioners consider funding, as available and appropriate, for pilot 
projects to demonstrate remote distributed processing. Funds can be 
utilized for necessary central site hardware aiJ software modifications 
required to Implement remote distributive processing and the remote 
computers for no more than three of the cluster's libraries. Site 
preparation, telecommunications and operational costs are local expenses. 
(Chapter 10, p. 25, 1.10.1) 

The Board of Library Commissioners encourages the consideration of 
clusters, non-cluster libraries, and vendors In developing microcomputer- 
based systems which would be compatible and/or interfaced with clusters to 
facilitate resource sharing. The Board of Library Commissioners will 
consider requests from libraries and/or clusters for funding, as available 
and appropriate, for a pilot project to develop such a system as described. 
(Chapter 10, p. 27, l.iO.2) 

Clusters are encouraged to make an effort to establish Inter-cluster 
communications for resourc sharing purposes. The protocols of the Linked 
System Project should serve as the basis for the^o linkages whenever 
possible. Clusters may request the rfoard of Library Commissioners to 
consider for funding, as available and feasible, pilot projects 
establishing Inter-c'uster linkages based upon LSP protocols to facilitate 
resource sharing efforts. Other pilot projects using alternative 
methodologies and procedures will be considered if LSP protocols cannot be 
Implerr^ented. In addition, contracting libraries which directly provide 
Interllbrary loan services to members In the regional public library 
systems may apply for funding administered by the Board of Library 
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Commissioners, as appropriate and available, for a microcomputer and 
appropriate software which will be used to access cluster systems other 
than their primary cluster. (Chapter 10, p. 29, 1.11.1) 

Linkages between cluster systems and standalone circulation (or online 
catalog) systems, and between individual standalone circulation (or online 
catalog) systems exhibit problems similar to those of inter-cluster 
Mnkage'5. Reciprocal access between clusters and standalones and between 
standalones would facilitate resource sharing. (Chapter 10, p. 29, 1,11.1) 

Clusters and standalone circulation (or online catalog) systems are 
encouraged to establish communications for resource haring purposes. The 
protocols of the Linked System Project should serve as the basis for these 
linkages whenever possible. The 3ocrd of Library Commissioners will 
consider for funding, as available and feasible, pilot projects 
establishing linkages between clusters and standalones, and between 
standalones of at least two types of libraries, based upon LSP protocols to 
facilitate resource sharing efforts. Funds will not be considered for the 
purchase of equipment, software, or a service which serves the needs of an 
Individual institution or a cooperative funded by a single municipality. 
Other pilot projects using alternative methodologies and procedures will be 
considered if LSP protocols cannot be implemented. (Chapter 10, p. 29, 
1.11.2) y ^ w p 



In order to enhance network telecommunications: 

1. It is recommended that the Board of Library Commissioners 
request the General Court to increase the existing state 
funding level In order to reduce the costs associated with 
the telecommunications links within clusters, between 
clusters, and between dial-up libraries and the clusters. 
(Chapter 12, p. 5) 

2. Any cluster receiving funds administered through the Board 
of Library Commissioners which exceeds 50% of the costs to 
establish and/or upgrade central site equipment should 
utilize a computer system that is capable of contentloning 
computer system ports. Any cluster which receives funding 
administered through the Board of Library Commissioners for 
te I ecommun i cat I ons equ i pment may on I y app I y that f u nd i ng 
toward a te I ecommun i cat i ons conf i gurat i on capab I e of 
contentloning with the cluster's central site comouter 
system. (Chapter 16, p. 3) 

3. To improve telecommunications costs and reliability, any 
cluster which receives funding administered through the 
Board of L ibrary Commissioners for te I ecommun i cat I ons 
equipment should have in place a telecommunications 
configuration which utilizes as few lines as possible 
between and among cluster members and the central site, and 
should have a configuration which can bypass temporarily- 
failed (fours hours or more) telecommunication links so that 
a library still has no less than 20% of its terminals 
(libraries with four or less terminals should have at least 
one terminal) connected online In realtime to the central 
site. (Chapter 16, p. 6) 




4. Whenever possible, toll-free lines should be established at 
the cluster central site to reduce the telecommunications 
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costs between the remote dial-up access library and the 
cluster* The Board of Library Canmlss loners will endeavor 
to secure State funds to partially offset the costs of the 
toll-free lines. (Chapter 10, p, 30, Kn,4) 

5. Legislation which would permit Inter-munlclpal linkages c! 
CATV systems for the purpose of data communications should 
be drafted and filed. The Board of Library Commissioners 
should charge the Network Advisory Committee with prep*iring 
a draft of the proposed I eg I s I at I on for approva I by the 
Board of Library Commissioners. (Chapter 14, p. 2) 

6. There Is a need In Massachusetts to link the various 
cl rcul at I on/ ILL control system In order to fad I I tate 
resource sharing. If clusters Implement the protocols from 
LSP, librarians and library users will be able to search the 
bibliographic databases of the numerous clusters to IdenMfy 
the wanted sources, and to ascertain availability status. 
Such Information should decrease the turnaround time of the 
Interllbrary loan process. Several vendors are planning to 
Implement the protocols from LSP, and full recognition and 
support of these protocols will encourage Its development. 
Therefore, cooperative library groups receiving funds after 
July 1, 1989 from the Board of Library (commissioners in 
excess of 50^8 of the costs associated with the central site 
cIrculatlon/ILL control system or equipment upgrade should 
agree to Install or upgrade only those systems which have 
successful ly passed the compatlbl 1 1 ty tests conducted 
through the test facility hosted by the Library of Congress. 
(Chapter 11, p. 3) 

It is recommended that cooperatives formally organize themselves under 
articles of Incorporation. Specifically, library cooperatives In 
Massachusetts should organize themselves as non-stock, non-profit 
corporations under Chapter 130 of Massachusetts General Laws. In addition, 
all library cooperatives should file for federal tax exempt status under 
Internal Revenue regulation 501 (c) (3). Library cooperatives wishing to 
be considered for funds administered through the Board of Library 
Commissioners for resource sharing projects should be established as a non* 
profit organization under Chapter 180, and cooperatives planning to 
purchase cIrculatlon/ILL control system central site equipment should 
additionally have federal tax exempt status. 

Further, It Is recommended that library participation In resource 
sharing efforts (such as cl rcul at Ion/ ILL control systems, accessing a 
cluster via dial-up, a union list of serials cooperative, utilizing a 
bibliographic utility, etc.) with other libraries, vendors, service 
prov Iders, state government or others be based upon formal wr itten 
agreements or contracts minimally defining Individual and cooperative 
responsibilities. (Chapter 13, p. 2) 

Intra-cl uster resource sharing and access to Information sources can 
be Improved I f members approve and uti I Ize cl uster-w Ide col lecti on 
development and management policies. All automated resource sharing 
c I uster s wh 1 ch have rece I ved fund 1 ng adm 1 n : stered through the Board of 
Library Commissioners In excess of 50% of the costs associated with the 
establishment and/or equipment upgrade of the central site computer system, 
should have membersh lp*approved collection development and management 
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policies, approved as to form by the Board's staff. In place by January 1, 
1990. Because collection development and management policies should be 
proceeded by collection surveys, clusters may be considered for funding (as 
available and not to exceed $100,000 per cluster) to conduct analyses of 
members* collections to identify strengths and weaknesses, and to assist in 
preparing the policies. Other I Ibra^^y cooperatives may also be considered 
for funding (as available and not to exceed $100,000) to conduct a member 
collection survey, ((^lapter 17, pp. 3-4) 

Evaluation is necessarily an ongoing activity of the network. The 
Network Advisory Committee should be responsible for developing network 
performance criteria measures and utilizing evaluation techniques to 
apprise the Board of Library Commissioners of network performance and worth 
and offer appropriate recommendations. (Chap+er 18, p. 4) 



2. facilitate document request and document delivery procedures 



The inter library loan and information transmission process, including 
identification of bibi lographic items, document request procedures, the 
handling of the request by the owning library, document delivery, and the 
return of the docun^nt to the? owning library should be studied in order to 
Increase effectiveness and efficiency. Library cooperatives, consortia, 
clusters or the regional public library systems may request funding, as 
available and appropriate, administered by the Board of Library 
Commissioners, to examine all or part of the inter library loan and 
Information transmission process. (Chapter 10, p. 33, 2.0.1) 

The most efficient manner in which to transmit an interlibrary loan 
request is by sending a request electronically to the identified owning 
library. Whenever possible, libraries should submit interlibrary loan 
requests in an electronic format. (Chapter 10, p. 33, 2.1) 

CI usters wh I ch rece I ve funds adm i n i stered by the Board of L i brary 
Commissioners in excess of 50% of the costs associated with acquiring 
and/or upgrading the hardware and/or software of the central site computer 
system should have an intra-cluster electronic mail system usable in the 
Interlibrary loan process available within the computer system. (Chapter 
10, p. 3**35, 2.1.1) 

It is recommended that ALANET become the common electronic mail system 
for Massachusetts libraries. It is recommended that clusters develop 
gateways for members to access ALANET from their central site computer 
systems. It is suggested that bibliographic utilities also develop gateways 
to this important library electronic mail system. (Chapter 10, p. 36, 



The Board of Library Commissioners will consider, on an annual basis, 
depending upon the availability of State funds, requests from libraries 
to Join ALANET. Funding administered ^-hrough the Board of Library 
Commissioners may only be used for initial start-up costs associated 
with Joining ALANET; requests for the purchase of equipment, software, 
or a service which meets the needs of an Individual Institution will 
not be considered appropriate. Libraries participating in this program 
must agree to utilize ALANET for resource sharing purposes and must pay 
for all other costs for a period of not less than two years. (Chapter 
10, p. 36, 2.1.2) 
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The document delivery mode chosen to fill a request should utilize the 
fastest^ least expensive, and most reliable means of information 
transmission available. (Chapter 10, p. 37, 2.2) 



Library consortia may request that the Board of Library Commissioners 
consider requ&sts for funding, as available and appropriate, for pilot 
projects to demonstrate the applicability and functionality of 
telefacsimile for document delivery. Pilot projects cannot involve more 
than twenty-five percent of the consortia membership. Projects should be 
based upon the employment of an existing union list(s) to identify and 
locate requested items. Funds may be allocated for acquiring equipment 
only and cannot be utilized for operational, telecommunications and 
ma intenance costs. Projects must run for no less than two years. 
Equipment must be returned in worl^lng order to the Board of Library 
Commissioners if the project operates for less than the two year period. 
Extensive cost and usage evaluations of the progress of the pilot project 
will be required. The Board of Library Commissioners will consider 
requests for funding to expand successful pilot projects after the pilo1 
project has terminated and evaluative data has been submitted for review. 
(Chapter 10, p. 40, 2.2.1) 

It is recommended that libraries desiring telefacsimile capabilHy 
acquire CCITT Group III equipment with downgrade compatibility to at least 
Group II to be compatible with the facsimile being used in other libraries. 

It is further recommended that Group IV standards be adopted as soon as 
CC\TT releases them, and that consideration be given to acquiring Group 
IV machines as economically feasible. (Chapter 11 # p. 2) 

In some resource sharing instances, such as Inter -cluster resource 
sharing, fees for interlibrary loan may be imposed based npon cooperative 
jrrangements because the frequency and need for continuous cooperation with 
each other and/or the materials to be loaned may not be appropriate without 
cost. The fees should be reasonable and reflect cost recovery or 
reimbursement. Additionally, it is recommended that the fees be assessed 
against individual libraries, not the cluster as an entity, unless agreed 
to In the cooperative agreement. Clusters and, for +hat matter, standalone 
systems should carefully consider the imposition of interlibrary loan fees, 
even on a cost recovery/re imhursement basis, when transacting among and 
between each other. A quid pro quo system of free interlibrary loan is 
desirable. (Chapter 12, p. 9) 

It is recommended that the Board of L i brar y Comm I ss i oners prepare 
legislation which would establish a state budget account for partial 
reimbursement to heavy interlibrary loan net lenders, excluding intra- 
cluster interlibrary loan. Secondly, it is recommended that the Board of 
Library Commissioners continue to seek a state budget account supporting 
the legislation passed in 1987 which enables partial reimbursement of 
public libraries with substantial circulation of materials to non- 
residents. (Chapter 12, p. 7; Chapter 14, pp. 1-2) 

3. develop an ongoing •ducatlon program on resource sharing 

The Network Advisory Committee should conduct a continuing education 
needs assessment cf issues related to resource sharing, identify potential 
providers, and coordinate an education program with those providers to 
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Increase the opportunities for librarians, trusree?, library governing 
officials, and other administrators to become more familiar with automation 
and resource sharing activities, (Chapter 10, p. 41, 3.1) 



Library consortia may request funding, as available and appropriate, 
from the Board of Library Commissioners to conduct educational programs 
about Issues concerning resource sharing and/or automation. Such programs 
should be conducted without attendance fees for participants (costs for 
necessary materials for Individual use, such as workbooks would be 
allowable). Further, the consortium should be able to reproduce the program 
on videotape and/or make the program available to remote sites using 
teleconferencing techniques. (Chapter 10, pp. 41-42, 3.2) 

A library consortium may request funding, as available and 
appropriate, from the Board of Library Commissioners to conduct training 
and/or continuing education programs for its membership. Such programs 
should be of such content and scope as to be of Interest and utility for 
other library consortia in the state, and should be available for 
dissemination via Interllbrary loan at no charge. (Chapter 10, p. 42, 3.3) 
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POINTS TO CONSIDER WHEN DEVELOPING 
COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AMONG LIBRARIES 



1. Statement of Purpose 

A. Name of organization 

B. Network exists for what purpose? 

2. Contract with Vendor 

A. Name 

B. Append agreement for purchase and maintenance 

C. Confidentiality of vendor software and documentat I on 

3. Use of the System 

A. Development among network members of procedures for 
system use 

B. Availability of system to network members 

C. Network responsibilities for management & operation 

D. Possible network liability for damage resulting from 
equipment malfunction 

4. Payment 

A. How the network Is to fund Itself 

B. What Individual members pay 

C. What the network pays 

0. What Is shared and how it is shared (see appendix) 
3. Insurance 

A. Responsibility for insurance costs for central site 
equ I pment 

B. Responsibility for individual members equ I pment 



6. TItle/OwershIp 

A. What Is owned by the network 

B. What Is owned by the individual libraries 

C. What happens If network is dissolved 

7. Membership 

A. Who can become a member 

B. When can a member Join 

C. Type of member sh 1 p 

0. Responsibilities of members 

E. Withdrawal from membership 

F. Meet I ng network standards 
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8. Housing 4 Operation at Central Site 

A, Location 

B, Hours of operation 

C, Procedure for change In hours of operation 
Staffing 

E. Possible liability of central site for aowntlme due to 
system malfunction 

F. Data base security and back-up 

9. Amending written arrangements, agreements, etc. 

10. Breach of Contract 

11. Settlement of Disputes 

12. Access to the Data Base 

A. Patron flies (Owner, use 4 confidentiality) 

B. Non-member use 

C. Ownership of data and removal of data 

D. Sale of the data base 

E. Relationship to other networks 



APPENDICES 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Def I nit Ions 

Contracts with Vendors 
Payment Schedules 
Current List of Members 
Current List of Hours 
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MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONERS 



NETWORK ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
OPERATIONAL GUIDELINES 




SECTION 1 - AUTHORITY 

The Network Advisory Committee Is an advisory group appointed by 
the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners as established 
In Its approval of the document entitled Automated Resource 
Shar i ng In Massachusetts: A Plan (hereafter referred to as the 
"Plan") . 



SECTION 2 - MISSION STATEMENT 

The Network Advisory Committee will serve as <. forum for the 
discussion of Issues relatod to resource sharing and networking. 
As a forum , 1 1 w I I I : 

A. Inform and educate the library community, decision-makers, 
and others as appropriate; solicit Information from 
librarians, organizations and Institutions, decision- 
makers, and others; and act, when appropriate, upon those 
I ssues ; 

B. assist the Board of Library Commissioners on a continuing 
basis by providing advice and submitting reports and 
recommendations concerning the activities and aspects of 
the network and Its "Plan**; 

C. assist the Board of Library Commissioners, as appropriate. 
In Implementing activities and aspects of the network. 
Including, but not limited to, developing and monitoring 
standards as necessary, deve loping network per for ma nee 
criteria measures, and providing evaluations of network 
activities and operation; and 

0. upon request, assist the Statewide Advisory Council on 
Libraries (L.S.C.A.) In its advisory functions related to 
the "Plan**, Including revision of the •'Plan'*, discussing 
and prioritizing network activities, and other aspects 
related to network operations and activities as determined 
by the Counc I I • 
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SECTION 3 - DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Network Advisory Committee Is a broadly representative body 
whose duties are to: 

A. Identify Issues and facilitate the exchange of Information 
among Committee members and the groups they represent; 
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B, inform and educate local librarians about the "Plan'S and 
about the various aspects of resource sharing and 
network i ng ; 



C. Inform and educate the community at large of the 
activities and values of resource sharing, and encourage 
local librarians to infom and educate their constituents; 

D. inform, educate, and advise: 

the Board of Library Commissioners 

library govern i-g bodies, and other administrators, and 
such other dec i i on maker s as are necessary 

about the "Plan" and the actions necessary to implement 
and ca. ry out the "Plan", and about resource sharing and 
networ k i ng ; 

E. act, when appropriate, with other committees, 
organizations and institutions, governing bodies and 
administrators, and others, as necessary, on initiatives, 
petitions, proposals, policy statements, and such other 
efforts, about issues related to and concerning resource 
sharing and networking. 



SECTION 4 • MEMBERSHIP 

A. Members of the Network Advisory Committee will be appointed by 
the Board of Library Commissioners according to the following 
cr I ter i a : 

1. a full-member representative from each shared automated 
c I r c u I at i on/ I LL cluster whose computer system can be 
accessed via dial-up recommended by its members; 

2. a representative from each strndalone automated 
c i rcu I at i on/ I L L system whose computer can be accessed via 
dial-up; 

3. a dial-up member from each ci rcul at ion/ ILL cluster; 

4. one representative from the Statewide Advisory Council on 
Libraries (L.S.C.A.) recommended by its Chair person; 

5. two staff members of the Board of Library Commissioners 
recommended by its Director; 

6. the Regional Administrators from the Regional Public 
Library System, or their designee; 

7. the Chairpersons of the standing Automation Committees of 
the Regional Public Library System; 
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8. a representative of the Massachusetts Conference of Chief 
Librarians of Public H'gner Education Institutions 
(MCCLPHEI) recommended by Its President; 

9. a representative each from the Massachusetts Library 
Association^ the Massachusetts Association for Educational 
Media, and a Massachusetts member each from the Boston 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association and the New 
England Chapter of the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, recommended by their respective Presidents; 

1u, a Massachusetts representative from each cata I og I ng/ I LL 
service recognized as such by the Board of Library 
Comm I ss loners; 

11. a representative from each of the formally organized 
library resource sharing consortia or groups existing In 
Massachusetts, recom mended by the Chairperson of the 
consortium or group. Consortia or groups must register 
with the Library Oeve I opment Unit of the Board of L I brary 
Comm I ss I oners ; and 

12. other appropriate representatives as appointed from time 
to time by the Board of Library Commissioners. 

B. Members are organizations which satisfy one or more of the 
criteria In Section 4A and are approved by the Board of 
Library Commissioners. Even If more than one criterion Is 
satisfied, an organization may be represented only once. When 
appointments to the Network Advisory Committee are made, the 
criterion applied to the appol ntment will be Included In the 
notification from the Board of Library Commissioners. 

C. Individuals represent organizations, not themselves. An 
Individual may represent only one organization. "^he 
organization will designate an alternate to serve In the 
r epresentat I ve ' s absence . 

D. Each member has one vote. In the event of the absence of the 
organization's representative, the designated alternate shall 
cast the member » s vote. 

E. Membership may be Increased In the following manner: 

1. an organization seeking membership to the Network Advisory 
Committee submits a written request to the Executive 
Comm I ttee; 

2. the Executive Committee makes a decision on the request 
and forwards a recommendation to the Board of Library 
Comm I ss loners ; 

3. the Board of Library Commissioners acts upon the recom- 
mendation and notifies the applicant. 
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F. The Executive Committee may ^rom time to time review the 
membership criteria and present a recommendation for change to 
the Network Advisory Committee, The Network Advisory 
Committee will then forward its recommendation to the Board of 
Library Commissioners for action, 

6, Members shall reaffirm the representative and alternate 
appointed to the Network Advisory Committee at least every two 
years. 

H. Members of the Network Advisory Committee shall be expected to 
meet at least three (3) times per year, with additional 
meetings as required. The Annual Meeting of the Network 
Advisory Committee will normally be held In September of each 
year. One third (1/3) o.^ the membership of the Network 
Advisory Committee shall constitute a quorum. 



SECTION 5 - EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A. Purpose and responsibilities; 

To coordinate and govern the activities of the Ne*-work 
Adv i sory Comm i ttee; 

To convene meetings and set agendas; 

To organize and manage the ongoing functions of the Network 
Advisory Committee; and 

To serve as the commun v^jtion vehicle between the Network 
Advisory Committee, includinq its committees, and the Board 
of Library Commissioners. 

B. Composition! The Executive Committee shall consist of nine 
(9) members selected from the full membership of the Network 
Advisory Committee. Membership of the Executive Committee 
shall consist of representatives from the followlig Network 
Advisory Committee membership categories (the numbers in 
parentheses refer to the membership categories as specified 
i n Sect i on 4A above ) ; 

1. one representative from professional organizations (8,9) 

2. one representati /e of the Regional Administrators (6) 

3. one representative of the Regional Automation Committee 
Chairs (7) 

4. one representative of the dial-up members of a 
c I uster (3 ) 

5. one representative from individual libraries (2,12) 

6. two representatives from non-automated consorrla (IP 
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7. two representatives from aut'^mated networks (1,10) 

Two representatives of the Board of Library Commissioners (5) 
shall attend and participate In meetings of the Executive 
Committee as non*votIng of f Icto members. 

C. Terms shall be for two (2/ years, running from October 
through September, In an annual rotation; with four (4) 
members selected In odd-numbered years and five (5) members 
selected In even^numbered years. The rotation established 
shall take Into account geographic diversity and size and 
type of i I brary . 

D. Officers of the Executive Committee shall br ejected annually 
from among Its membership and shall consist ^ e Chair and a 
VIce-Chalr. The VIce-ChaIr shall automatical;/ succeed to 
the office of Chair. An MBLC staff member will serve as 
Secretary . 

E. / 'Quorum of the Executive Committee shall consist of five (5) 
of Its members, excluding representatives of the Board of 
Library Commissioners. A simple majority of members present 
shal I decide a vote. 

F. The Executive Committee shaM be expected to meet six (6) 
times per year, with additional meetings as required. 

6. The Chair of the Executive Committee shall also serve as 
Chair of the full Network Advisory Committee. 



SECTION 6 - ^ tiQ£ COMMITTEES 

A. Ad hoc Committees may be appointed by the Executive 
Committee to serve from time to time as needed. 

B. The Chair of an Ad hoc Committee shall be appointed by 
the Chair of the Network Advisory Committee with the approval 
of the Executive Committee. 
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SECTION 3 



- CHANGES AND REVISIONS 



Changes and revisions to the Operational Guidelines shall be 
proposed by the Executive Committee, approved by the Network 
Advisory Committee membership, and recommended to the Board of 
Library Commissioners for action. 



16 December 1983 
revised 6 February 1984 
revised 28 February 1984 
revised 1 March 1984 
revised 7 March 1984 
revised 26 March 1984 

approved unanimously by voice vote (with friendly amendments) by 

the Network Advisory Committee 26 March 1984 
Approved by the Board of Library Commissioners, May 3, 1984 
revised 29 January 1987 
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